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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


In philosophy of human person, we begin by taking up the most basic question of all in the 
Philosophy of the Human Person, “What is the human person?” “Who am I?” As a human being 
one can not detach one's “self” from oneself so as to work out anything near to a satisfactory 
answer to that question of “who am I’? We but try to throw a little more light on the issues 
involved. After all, we shall pass along some of the popular as well as more “meritorious-of- 
study” understandings of human being and view them critically to see whether they imply an 
oppressive or a liberative conception of “the human reality.” It's important to be critically aware 
of our implicit pre-understanding of the human being for it will underlie all that we shall say or 
do about human person, whether we notice it or not and will thereby prejudice our later studies 
and conclusions. From there we pass on to a reflection on the basic tension in the human being 
between her/his individual and communitarian dimensions. 


Unit 1 introduces the term, anthropology, philosophy of human person and the nature and scope 
of the discipline. The focus is also on the philosophy of human person in the Indian context and 
affirms that every philosophical exploration is in fact a concern of philosophical anthropology. 


Unit 2 relates philosophy of human person with that of other disciplines. Karl Rahner claims that 
“philosophy is anthropology.” Therefore it is understandable all the treatise that we do in 
philosophy are intimately connected to anthropology. Metaphysics is a human attempt to make 
sense of the larger world in which we live. Epistemology speaks of human being as the knower, 
while hermeneutics relates to human being as one who understands and makes sense of reality. 
Logic deals with the human capacity to think with precision and coherence. Ethics, of course, 
deals with the right actions of human being. Philosophy of God is not an empty enquiry into 
God as such, but it is a human enquiry into God. Further, aesthetics studies the human ability to 
admire and create beauty. In general the history of ideas is a human way of understating 
themselves as part of a larger, social phenomenon. 


In Unit 3 we have a brief outline of understanding of human person by several prominent 
philosophers in the Western tradition. In spite of some generalizations we want to see how we 
understand human person from a Western perspective. We also want to study in detail 
Marechal's understanding of human person as openness to the unlimited and human search for 
meaning in existential situations. 


The main thrust of Unit 4 on Indian Philosophical Views on Human Person gives a general 
picture of understanding of human self in various philosophical traditions. From the materialist 
rejection of self, Buddhist concern for human suffering, through dichotomizing human body and 
soul to absolutizing human self with the divine - Indian traditions give a panoramic view on 
human person. 


COURSE INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy of human person is the study of origin, development, nature, activities and destiny of 
human beings. The human person became the centre and the focal point of philosophy, as Paul 
Ricoeur says, “every understanding is self understanding.” The centre of concern in modern and 
contemporary philosophy is the human individual and his/her problems. Human is the main 
concern of our time. We live in an anthropocentric world, where human person is considered as 
the centre and summit and measure of everything. Philosophical Anthropology deals with those 
vital and significant questions that touch our own very existence - Who am I? Why am I in this 
world? Where am I going?, etc. 


In the first block, which is a general introduction, we begin with an introduction to the 
philosophy of the human person. Then we see how this discipline is related to other 
philosophical discipline and general anthropology. Then we give a brief overview of the 
philosophy of the human person from both Indian and Western perspectives. Such an overview, 
it is hoped, will enhance the initial interest of the students who will gain a bird’s eye-view of the 
course. 


The second block that deals with human existence and freedom first talks of the origin and 
development of human being, not from a biological point of view, but from a philosophical one. 
Then we dwell on the rich Heideggerian phrase, “being-in-the-world,” which uniquely describes 
the human condition. This is followed by the interdependence of the humans on the rest of the 
world. We talk of the dependence, interdependence and finally the independence of human 
beings on the rest. This leads us to develop a nuanced understanding of human freedom which is 
both creative and contextual. 


The next block focuses on human relationality, including love. After dealing with Maslow's self- 
actualisation, we see a healthy and liberative relation of human beings to the rest of the world. 
Then we explore the philosophical foundations of interpersonal (“T-Thou”) relationship. This is 
followed by a scientific study on relationality, where we try to show that relationality is inherent 
even at the material realm of the universe. 


The final block on human destiny is eschatological. After studying personal identity and self, we 
take up immediately the philosophy and phenomenology of death. Then we deal with the 
positive and nihilistic understandings of life after death. This leads us to specify two dominant 
theories of life after death - rebirth and resurrection, which will conclude our exploration on the 
human person. 


UNIT 1 INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN PERSON 


Contents 
1.0 Objectives 
1.1 Introduction 
1.2 Other Names 
1.3 The Indian Situation 
1.4 Our Approach 
1.5 Philosophy is Anthropology 
1.6 Content of the Treatise 
1.7 Let us Sum Up 
1.8 Key Words 


1.9 Further Readings and References 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit tries to introduce philosophy of human person (also called philosophical anthropology) 
to the students. It tries to evoke some basic issues in the philosophy of the human person. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


“Philosophical anthropology” is not a recognizable sub-discipline within contemporary Anglo- 
American philosophy. But the label “philosophical anthropology” might also be apt to describe 
“the study of human nature” that comes down to us through the Thomistic traditions of 
philosophical reflection. Somewhat in contrast to emphases in analytic philosophy of mind, 
“philosophical anthropology” tends to emphasize questions of social context, inter-subjectivity, 
and embodiment, and is focused on what Heidegger would describe as “being-in-the-world.” The 
philosophy of the human person could be roughly defined as that branch of philosophy which 
busies itself with trying to respond to those deepest and perennial questions about human beings 
— questions that have plagued us ever since history began. Note, we have spoken of ‘responding’ 
to such issues, not ‘answering’ them. That is because the word ‘answer’ seems to imply a more 
or less complete and thorough rejoinder to the matter, an exhaustive conclusion ‘once-and-for- 
all’. 


Indeed, there are many people who expect philosophy to provide them with just that sort of thing 
and not a few philosophers who behave as if they can furnish us with precisely that. Such 
sophistry and their sophisms are well received by immature, insecure minds who cannot bear to 
think that there are mysteries in life and that much of our existence is based upon the apparent 
will-o-’the wisp of ‘reasonable (or calculated) risk’. The human being, let us remember, is a 
mystery — in the Marcelian sense. That is why we cannot, in all fairness, demand of philosophy 
that type of authoritative, conclusive answers that we can — given enough time and equipment — 
wrest from the world of problems. We should also be in a position, by now, to see all this as 


constituting the grandiose adventure of philosophy in general, and of human persons in 
particular, rather than lament it as a weakness. 


1.2 OTHER NAMES 


Old manuals of scholastic philosophy traditionally entitled this treatise Psychologia Superior 
(Superior Psychology), to distinguish it from Psychologia Inferior (which means what it looks 
like). The former was so called because it was concerned with the study of the superior type of 
psyche, or soul, that is proper to the human person. The latter studied the activities of sub-human 
life - ‘inferior’ souls, the life of animals (sentient activity) and plants (vegetative activity). Of 
course, in as much as human beings also share in these “inferior” activities, the findings and 
conclusion of “Inferior Psychology” had also a certain relevance for humans as well. We abandon 
this nomenclature because - among other reasons - it already pre-supposes a certain 
understanding of life in general and of human life in particular: namely, that human life is 
“superior” to other forms of life because there is in human being a “soul” which is essentially and 
radically distinct from that of an animal or a plant. This may or may not be the case. But we 
should not make such presuppositions at the onset of our reflections. It has also been called 
Rational Psychology and here the title is chosen not so much to insist that it is the study of the 
psyche that is capable of rational activity but to contrast it with Experimental Psychology , which 
is what is normally understood by the term “psychology” in the most popular sense. The two 
adjectives aptly bring out the difference in method in the two disciplines. Whereas experimental 
psychology tries to understand the human person in terms of readings, measurements, behaviour- 
patterns etc., obtained from experiential observations, rational psychology tries to delve deeper 
into the human psyche by rational reflections on the implications of her/his activity. 
Shakespeare's Hamlet suggests one possible dissatisfaction with this approach when the Prince 
of Denmark tells his friend: 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 


Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. (I, v, 1. 166.) 


The ‘philosophy’ that Hamlet seems to be so critical of would seem to be that overly rational 
discipline which, because of its narrow rationalism, is unable to attain and understand many 
realities which are beyond the slender pale of reason. We are all aware of the (too) oft-quoted 
dictum of the seventeenth century French philosopher, Blaise Pascal, “The heart has its reasons 
which the reason does not know.” (Penseés, 4, 277) The human person, after all, is much more 
than pure reason and so an exclusively — or even exaggeratedly — rational approach to the human 
person results in the encounter with a truncated person or a monster. 


We are thus left with the ‘more open’ titles Philosophical Anthropology (from the Greek 
anthropos, human being, and logos, science) and Philosophy of Human Person (which is more 
straight-forwardly Anglo-Saxon and so easily comprehensible). As regards the first, the epithet 
‘philosophical’ serves to distinguish it from other scientific approaches to Anthropology that are 
more commonly studied in Universities. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Human being is a mystery in the Marcelian sense. What is its implication? 


1.3 THE INDIAN SITUATION 


The first records we have of the origins of Indian philosophy are to be found in the Vedas, 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas (ca. 1,500 BC). These writings are religious in character and are 
directly concerned with the ritual of Vedic sacrifice, the gods and the various myths (especially 
concerning the origin and end of the world and human beings) that are linked up with each 
aspect of the sacrificial action. These speculations are deepened in the Upanisads (800 BC). This 
group of treatises is also known as the Vedanta (literally, the end of the Vedas), either because 
they were written after the Vedas or because they are seen to contain the essence or the mysteries 
of the former. Many scholars see in them the dawn of Indian philosophy, as such. Finally, we 
have the famous darsanas, or systems — the various ‘schools’ of Indian thought — which 
developed the speculations of the Upanisads - often very polemically - along conflicting and 
frequently contradictory lines. 


Indian thought is characteristically holistic and did not elaborate an isolated treatise on human 
beings or ‘psychology’. However, there is an implicit understanding of human person in the 
Vedas and, more markedly, in the Upanisads. A confusing variety of names were given to prana 
(originally, breath or wind; later on, vital breath and the principle of life). Closely related to 
prana is atman — from which the German Atmen (breathing) derives. This word, too meant the 
breathing principle in human being. The meaning slowly evolved to the trunk of the body, the 


innermost kernel of human person's existence, the self-conscious aspect of the individual and, 
eventually, the highest being and Supreme Reality. Then there is purusha - the current word for 
human person - which was taken to refer to the soul or atman that dwells in every person. 
Finally, there is jiva (from the root jiv, to live), which frequently stands for the soul and the 
living principle of things. 


1.4 OUR APPROACH 


We shall focus our attention on the mystery that is the human person from the double stand- 
points of phenomenology and critical hermeneutics. That is, we shall begin with observing the 
data or facts that are manifest concerning the human person - as an individual and also in 
society. We recognize that this approach cannot but imply a “point of view’ and that our culture, 
religion, vocabulary and so on will inevitably colour it. An elaborately neutral and ‘objective’ 
view-point is quite impossible. At the heart of the phenomenological “method” is description, 
which requires attention, which in turns requires “bracketing” certain sorts of interests and 
involvements in order to attend to experience—especially “mundane” experience. 


That is why we involve the moment of critical hermeneutics. We shall try to keep ourselves 
aware of the various factors that enter into our interpretation of these facts as well as have an 
interpretative role to play in the very viewing of these facts themselves. Particularly we shall be 
‘on the alert’ for anything that smacks of an oppressive notion or point of view. We shall ever be 
seeking to purify our presuppositions and basic concepts to ensure that ours is nearer to an 
authentically liberative vision of human being, that is a way of understanding the human person 
that would inspire us and to action that builds up a person more “fully human, fully alive.” Just 
what all this means, in practice, will become evident right from the section on “What is the 
human person?” 


1.5 PHILOSOPHY IS ANTHROPOLOGY 


It may be noted along with Paul Ricoeur that “every understanding is self-understanding.” He 
was referring to human quest for knowledge and understanding. Every time a human person 
acquires more knowledge and understands something deeper, one is also improving one’s own 
self-understanding. In this sense understanding others (persons and things) add to one’s own 
self-understanding. Seen thus, everything we study, particularly in philosophy, contributes to my 
self-understanding. Seen from this perspective, the whole philosophy is an attempt to answer the 
basic philosophical question: “Who am I”? In this sense we can claim that philosophy is 
basically anthropology. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Briefly state Indian way of understanding human person. 


1.6 CONTENT OF THE TREATISE 


We begin by taking up the most basic question of all in the Philosophy of the Human Person, 
“What is the human person?” “Who am I?” At first it may appear that we have bitten off more 
than we can chew. How can a human being detach one's “self” from oneself so as to work out 
anything near to a satisfactory answer to that question of ‘who am I’? Well, let us remind 
ourselves that we are not so naive as to imagine that we can elaborate an exhaustive answer to 
that question which involves a full-fledged mystery (of Gabriel Marcel once again). We but try 
to throw a little more light on the issues involved, nothing more. After all, we shall pass along 
some of the popular as well as more ‘meritorious-of-study’ understandings of human being and 
view them critically to see whether they imply an oppressive or a liberative conception of “the 
human reality’, to use Jaspers’ phrase. It’s important to be critically aware of our implicit pre- 
understanding of the human being for it will underlie all that we shall say or do about human 
person, whether we notice it or not and will thereby prejudice our later studies and conclusions. 
From there we pass on to a reflection on the basic tension in the human being between her/his 
individual and communitarian dimensions. 


At times we feel within ourselves the need to be “true to ourselves” which may conflict with the 
demands and expectations of the society we live in. To which of these two should we give 
priority and when? Linked to the issue of the ‘dependence-independence’ dialectic is yet a 
further question, “Are we really free?” Given the findings of contemporary psychology 
(especially the research of Freud and Skinneras also becoming more aware as to how the media 
and the State can - and do - manipulate us, can we assert our freedom of thought and action with 
as much assurance as in the past?) Here we could make a short excursus into Axiology, the 
Philosophy of Values, and analyse critically the implicit value systems open to humans as well 
try to discover what are the concrete values upon which contemporary society is based. We will 


not go much into issues of which free acts of the human person are morally wrong and which are 
morally right (the famous issue of ‘the criteria of morality’) for this will be gone into more 
thoroughly in the treatise on Ethics. But we shall speak a little bit at length on the option of 
violence and non-violence as possible alternative means to building up a just society - an 
extremely relevant topic today, especially in the Third World. Then we see how love constitutes 
one unique human phenomenon, enabling a human being to divest himself or herself so as to 
attain full self realisation. We also see the existential significance of love for our world. Finally 
we will come self-seeking to grips with another perennial human question and which seems to be 
gathering intensity in our “frantic and frenetic age”, “Is there life after life?” As serious students 
of philosophy we must, in this connection, begin with the more basic question as to why we die 
at all. ... What is life? What is death? 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What are some of the basic questions in philosophy of the human person? 


1.7 LET US SUM UP 


Human being is a mystery in the Marcelian sense. That is why we cannot, in all fairness, demand 
of philosophy that type of authoritative, conclusive answers that we can - given enough time and 
equipment - wrest from the world of problems. We can see this as constituting the grandiose 
adventure of philosophy in general, and of human persons in particular, rather than lament it as a 


weakness. There are some earlier names for the philosophy of the human person, they are 
Psychologia Superior, Rational Psychology, Philosophical Anthropology. The basic questions in 
philosophy of the human person are “What is the human person?” “Who am I?” “Am I really 
free?” “What can I expect after death?” The focus of our attention is on the mystery that is the 
human person from the double stand-points of phenomenology and critical hermeneutics. Paul 
Ricoeur said that “every understanding is self-understanding.” He was referring to human quest 
for knowledge and understanding. Every time a human person acquires more knowledge and 
understands something deeper, one is also improving one's own self-understanding. In this sense 
understanding others (persons and things) add to one’s own self-understanding. 


1.8 KEY WORDS 


Phenomenology: A philosophy or method of inquiry based on the premise that reality 
consists of objects and events as they are perceived or understood in 
human consciousness and not of anything independent of human 
consciousness. It bases itself firstly on reality as given. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this unit is to introduce the students to philosophy of human person, 
particularly in the context of India. It also tries to relate philosophy of human person to other 
disciplines in philosophy and to anthropology in general. Finally we want to affirm the 
uniqueness of this study as part of human quest to understand themselves. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Who am I? What can I really hope for? How can I know? Some of these fundamental questions 
are seriously taken up in philosophy of human person. In this unit we want to study the 
relationship of philosophy of human person (also called philosophical anthropology) to other 
disciplines in philosophy. Finally we shall see what is general anthropology and how it is related 
to philosophical anthropology. 


2.2 POSING THE QUESTION BEFORE US 


In this part an attempt is made to situate this course in the Indian context. For that purpose let us 
get our sights straight. Let’s get our perspective clear from the start. The question we have posed 
ourselves in this opening chapter is a “mystery-question”, not a “problem-question” (according 
to Gabriel Marcel). Hence it would be most naive, not to say foolish and unreasonable on our 


part, to aim at anything like an authoritative and exhaustive definition of the human person, 
something like a chemical formula that nails the issue once and for all. Because we are part of 
the question and so cannot detach ourselves from it, it is unsuceptible to cold scientific 
investigation and analysis. Instead of speaking about finding an “answer” to this question 
(“answer” is a very definitive-sounding word), let us rather aim at a response: a humble, rough 
framework attempt to come to grips with its challenge, one that will ever remain open to further 
elucidation and clarification. When faced with a mystery, we can only hope (at best) to be able to 
throw a little more light on the matter and progress but one step further along the road to an 
“answer.” We can never arrive at our destination fully: ours is a pilgrimage towards an ever- 
receding horizon. For some people this is bad news, something offensive to the autonomy and 
power of human reason. For others, this is what makes philosophy - and life. - more exciting 


And so our discussions are not mere academic issues. Understandably, many of us might 
question the procedure of beginning our study of such a vital issue as the Philosophy of Human 
Person with such an abstract sounding theme: What is Human Being? After all, are there not 
many more existential and burning matters that fly in our face? Leaving aside vital social themes 
like hunger and poverty, are there not more urgent philosophical queries to delve into — like 
human freedom and life after death? Why not plunge into these straight off? Well, the answer is 
simple enough. It is precisely in order to enable us to make an in-depth study (and one that, 
hopefully, full furnish guide-lines for action) that we begin with a reflection on what it means to 
be a human person. For it is in terms of how we understand ‘the human reality’ (as some 
phenomenologists like to put it) that we approach (consciously or not) all other issues, even the 
most action-oriented matters. As G.K. Chesterton put it so rightly, “Nothing is more practical 
than a good theory.” A hasty rushing into action while one brushes aside uncritically his/her 
possible prejudiced pre-concepts will just add one more doomed project to schemes and pseudo- 
revolutions that have only brought new and worse forms of repression and suffering for the 
“little ones”. The import of what is being said now should become more evident as we proceed 
with this chapter. 


2.3 OPPRESSIVE AND LIBERATIVE UNDERSTANDINGS OF HUMAN PERSON 


“An error is an exaggerated truth.” This old adage is especially true when we are busy with such 
a many-faceted and rich reality as the human person. It is all too easy to seize one dimension of 
dear old anthropo , get so mesmerised and enamoured of it, that one forgets about other 
dimensions. Thus some people speak as if human being were merely an individual and nothing 
more, forgetting her/his social responsibilities. Others approach the matter vice versa. Some are 
so taken up by humans’ spiritual and mystical aspects that they (like Plotinus of old) regret that 
we have flesh and blood bodies too, alas. Still others, in order to right this imbalance, canonise 
the body and its needs and pooh-pooh any talk of man’s trans-physical goals, desires and 
aspirations. Each of these one-sided emphases begins with something that’s very true and must 
not be overlooked in elaborating any sane and sound vision of human being. But inasmuch as 
they overstress that element and ignore or deny the others, they end up with a truncated and 
thereby oppressive vision of the human being ... which will be carried over into all their schemes 
of action. An authentically liberative philosophy of the human person is one which affirms all the 
various complementary and/or contrasting traits in this mysterious being and seeks to promote 


them all. It may not ever or always be possible to attain this equilibrium. But we can always have 
it as our constant goal and seek to evaluate all that we and others say and do in this vital area. 
Such will be the approach we will adopt in our study 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How is a “response” different from an “answer? What do we seek in philosophical 
anthropology? 


2.4 HUMAN BEING TODAY IS HUNGRY AND POOR 


The human person which we are going to study in this treatise is not an abstraction but a 
wonderful creature that is spread all over the face of the globe, living out a multiplicity of 
cultures, religions and even differing in physical and physiognomical detail. What are the 
adjectives that we could cite which could be used to point out some of the characteristics and 
qualities that are most common to all human beings? It is a sad and ghastly fact that among these 
we would have to include hungry and impoverished (not the innocuous word “poor”). More than 
500 million people (an eighth of the world) suffer from malnutrition, 15 million infants die each 
year from hunger and related causes, while approximately half the entire population of the earth 
goes to bed not having had enough to eat. Our reflections on the Philosophy of Human Person 
cannot overlook this, the “human condition on mad planet earth” - very specially since we are 
not studying this topic as more effete academic hair-splitters. 


This is true specially in India. We are living in a land of the very poor. Of the 1200 million 
inhabitants of India today, some 4096 millions live on or just above the so-called “poverty line” 
(which the Central Government Pay Commission defined as “the minimum required for 
moderate activity” - whatever that means) - at the Government’s own admission. Almost the 
same number live just above it, so that some 70% of our people are undernourished, lacking not 
only the special kinds of foods (vitamins and proteins) for healthy growth and functioning but 
lacking the minimal 1500-2000 calories a day which are necessary. All this is unnecessary. For 
we have either enough food in our country to feed all our people, or the know-how or money to 
obtain it. It’s just that we have other priorities in mind. It’s not lack of food or money that is the 
problem - just lack of caring and sharing. 


2.5 A SHORTAGE OF JUSTICE, NOT FOOD 


The most devastating truth about starvation in Ethiopia or malnutrition in India is that there is no 
need for it to happen. The world is not suffering from lack of food production. On the contrary, 
world food supplies are at record levels. The trouble is that food is being grown in the wrong 
places and at prices that the poor cannot afford. Statistics reveal that enough food is produced on 
earth to feed 1096 more than the entire population of the earth. But that food remains out of the 
reach of the poor. If Henry Kissinger could claim in the mid-seventies that “for the first time we 
have the technological capacity to save mankind from the scourge of hunger,” the fact is within 
that same space of time the number of hungry people has doubled, world-wide. It is not food that 
is in short supply, as an Oxfam report so tellingly puts it, but justice. 


The rich nations, which comprise 25% of the world’s population, consume over 87% of global 
wealth produced each year. In addition, they dominate international organisations (UNO, 
UNESCO, The World Bank), control international trade which is heavily weighted in their 
favour and exercise unchallenged military supremacy, often using force to attain their ends. As 
for the Indian elite, they account for 12% of the population, own 60% of our urban and rural 
property and consume over 3096 of our annual production. At the same time they supply 8096 of 
Indian administrative and police cadres (IAS, IPS, IFS). Thus both the national and international 
elite use their power to maintain their privileged position and assure a steady drain of resources 
from the masses who produce them to the rich minority. 


Therefore what we have is a crisis of values. What has gone wrong? Our creeping consumer- 
society-mentality and its inter-related “built-in-obsolescence” values have taught us that “to have 
more” (power, wealth, influence) is far more important than “to be more” (human). Success, 
maturity, dignity - all these are measured solely in terms of what one has been able to 
accumulate, either by her/his own (questionable?) efforts or by inheritance. If I can have more 
money/power/influence by being less human - fine go ahead. And so the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer and all sorts of nice “sociological” arguments are churned out to keep elite 
consciences clear. After all, it is argued, the poor are lazy and do hardly any work (but let one of 
those critics see how much work he'd be able to do with the “nourishment’ and living conditions 
of the poor). Again it is asked: “Why upset them when they're happy with their lot?” Resigned 
would be a better word: it is the resignation that has been borne out of black despair and 


helplessness in the face of a bureaucracy that's bigger and stronger than any. Maybe it's a bit 
clearer now as to why we should focus a bit on what it means to be human, right at the start of 
this enterprise. 


2.6 PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL 
DISCIPLINES 


How is philosophy of human being related to other disciplines in philosophy? How is our 
“philosophical anthropology” related to anthropology in general? These are issues that we shall 
consider next. We know that the quest to understand oneself is the basic human and 
philosophical quest. Therefore the most fundamental philosophical question, “Who am I?” is an 
anthropological one. In that sense we can paraphrase Karl Rahner and claim that “philosophy is 
anthropology.” Therefore it is understandable all the treatise that we do in philosophy are 
intimately connected to anthropology. For example epistemology speaks of human being as the 
knower, while hermeneutics relates to human being as one who understands and makes sense of 
reality. Logic deals with the human capacity to think with precision and coherence. Metaphysics 
is a human attempt to make sense of the larger world in which we live. Ethics, of course, deals 
with the right actions of human being. Philosophy of God, including theodicy, is not an empty 
enquiry into God as such, but it is a human enquiry into God as humans understand it 
progressively and creatively. In general the history of ideas is a human way of understating 
themselves as part of a larger, social phenomenon. Further, aesthetics studies the human ability 
to admire and create beauty. 


Seen thus all philosophical disciplines may have their own distinct identities, but they are all 
connected to philosophical anthropology. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. “It is not food that is in short supply, but justice.” Give your philosophical response. 


2. How are other philosophical disciplines linked to philosophical anthropology? 


2.7 ANTHROPOLOGY IN GENERAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
IN PARTICULAR 


In this section we want to make a distinction between philosophical anthropology that we are 
busy with in this course and the other anthropology, called cultural anthropology. Succinctly we 
may define general anthropology or cultural anthropology as “The scientific study of the origin, 
the behaviour, and the physical, social, and cultural development of humans.” Thus it is the 
study of humanity. Anthropology has origins in the natural sciences, the humanities, and the 
social sciences. The term "anthropology", was first used in 1501 by German philosopher Magnus 
Hundt. 


The basic questions that anthropology poses are: "What defines Homo sapiens?", "Who are the 
ancestors of modern Homo sapiens?" "What are humans' physical traits?", "How do humans 
behave?", "Why are there variations and differences among different groups of humans?", "How 
has the evolutionary past of Homo sapiens influenced its social organization and culture?" and so 
forth. 


In the United States, contemporary anthropology is typically divided into four sub-fields: cultural 
anthropology (also called "social anthropology"), archaeology, linguistic anthropology, and 
physical (or biological) anthropology. The four-field approach to anthropology is reflected in 
many undergraduate textbooks as well as anthropology programs. At universities in the United 
Kingdom, and much of Europe, these "sub-fields" are frequently housed in separate departments 
and are seen as distinct disciplines. 


The social and cultural sub-field has been heavily influenced by structuralist and post-modern 
theories, as well as a shift toward the analysis of modern societies (an arena more typically in the 
remit of sociologists). During the 1970s and 1980s there was an epistemological shift away from 
the positivist traditions that had largely shaped and influenced the discipline. During this shift, 
enduring questions about the nature and production of knowledge came to occupy a central place 
in cultural and social anthropology. In contrast, archaeology, biological anthropology, and 
linguistic anthropology remained largely positivist. Due to this difference in epistemology, 
anthropology as a discipline has lacked cohesion over the last several decades. This has even led 
to departments diverging, for example in the late 1990’s at some universities , where the 


"scientists" and "non-scientists" divided into two departments: anthropological sciences and 
cultural and social anthropology, which were fortunately later reunified. 


2.8 DIVISIONS IN GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


As already indicated, anthropology is traditionally divided into four sub-fields, each with its own 
further branches: biological or physical anthropology, social anthropology or cultural 
anthropology, archaeology and anthropological linguistics. These fields frequently overlap, but 
tend to use different methodologies and techniques. 


Biological anthropology, or physical anthropology, focuses on the study of human populations 
using an evolutionary framework. Biological anthropologists have theorized about how the globe 
has become populated with humans (e.g. the "Out Of Africa" and "multi-regional evolution" 
theories), as well as tried to explain geographical human variation and race. Many biological 
anthropologists studying modern human populations identify their fields as human ecology, itself 
linked to socio-biology. Human ecology uses evolutionary theories to better understand 
phenomena among contemporary human populations. Another large sector of biological 
anthropology is primatology, where anthropologists focus on understanding other primate 
populations. Methodologically, primatologists borrow heavily from field biology and ecology in 
their research. 


Cultural anthropology is also called socio-cultural anthropology or social anthropology 
especially in the United Kingdom. It is the detailed study of culture, and is mainly based on 
ethnography. Ethnography can refer to both a methodology and a product of research, namely a 
monograph or book. Ethnography is a grounded, inductive method that heavily relies on 
participant-observation. Ethnology involves the systematic comparison of different cultures. The 
process of participant-observation can be especially helpful to understanding a culture from an 
insider’s point of view; which would otherwise be unattainable by simply reading from a book. 
In some European countries, all cultural anthropology is known as ethnology, which is a term 
coined in 1783 by Adam F. Kollar. 


The study of kinship and social organization is a central focus of cultural anthropology, as 
kinship is a human universal. Cultural anthropology also covers economic and political 
organization, law and conflict resolution, patterns of consumption and exchange, material 
culture, technology, infrastructure, gender relations, ethnicity, childrearing and socialization, 
religion, myth, symbols, values, etiquette, worldview, sports, music, nutrition, recreation, games, 
food, festivals, and language (which is also the object of study in linguistic anthropology). 


Archaeology is the study of human material culture from artefacts (older pieces of human 
culture) carefully gathered as museum pieces. Archaeologists work closely with biological 
anthropologists, art historians, physics laboratories (for dating), and museums. They are charged 
with preserving the results of their excavations and are often found in museums. Typically, 
archaeologists are associated with "digs," or excavation of layers of ancient sites. Archaeologists 
subdivide time into cultural periods based on long-lasting artefacts: the Paleolithic, the Neolithic, 


the Bronze Age, which are further subdivided according to artefact traditions and culture region, 
such as the Oldowan or the Gravettian. In this way, archaeologists provide a vast frame of 
reference for the places human beings have travelled, their ways of making a living, and their 
demographics. Archaeologists also investigate nutrition, symbolization, art, systems of writing, 
and other physical remnants of human cultural activity. 


Linguistic anthropology (also called anthropological linguistics) seeks to understand the 
processes of human communications, verbal and non-verbal, variation in language across time 
and space, the social uses of language, and the relationship between language and culture. It is 
the branch of anthropology that brings linguistic methods to bear on anthropological problems, 
linking the analysis of linguistic forms and processes to the interpretation of sociocultural 
processes. Linguistic anthropologists often draw on related fields including sociolinguistics, 
pragmatics, cognitive linguistics, semiotics, discourse analysis, and narrative analysis. Linguistic 
anthropology is further divided into its own sub-fields: descriptive linguistics the construction of 
grammars and lexicons for unstudied languages: historical linguistics, including the 
reconstruction of past languages, from which our current languages have descended, ethno- 
linguistics, the study of the relationship between language and culture, and sociolinguistics, the 
study of the social functions of language. Anthropological linguistics is also concerned with the 
evolution of the parts of the brain that deal with language. 


Anthropology developed from so many different enterprises, including but not limited to fossil- 
hunting, exploring, documentary film-making, palaeontology, primatology, antiquity dealings 
and curatorship, philology, etymology, genetics, regional analysis, ethnology, history, 
philosophy and religious studies today. Precisely because of this it led to instability in many 
anthropology departments, resulting in the division or reorganization of sub-fields. However, 
seen in a positive light, anthropology is one of the few places in many universities where 
humanities, social, and natural sciences are forced to confront one another. In this sense 
anthropology has become an inter or trans-disciplinary study. As such, anthropology has also 
been central in the development of several new (late 20th century) interdisciplinary fields 
including cognitive science, global studies, human-computer interaction, and various ethnic 
studies. 


2.9 BASIC TRENDS IN GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


There are several characteristics that tend to unite anthropological work. One of the central 
characteristics is that anthropology tends to provide a comparatively more holistic account of 
phenomena and tends to be highly empirical. The quest for holism leads most anthropologists to 
study a particular place or thing in detail, using a variety of methods, over a more extensive 
period than normal in many parts of academia. The specific focus of social and cultural 
anthropology has significantly changed. Initially the sub-field was focused on the study of 
cultures around the world. 


In the 1990s and 2000s, calls for clarification of what constitutes a culture, of how an observer 
knows where his or her own culture ends and another begins, and other crucial topics in writing 
anthropology were heard. It is possible to view all human cultures as part of one large, evolving 


global culture. These dynamic relationships, between what can be observed on the ground, as 
opposed to what can be observed by compiling many local observations remain fundamental in 
any kind of anthropology, whether cultural, biological, linguistic or archaeological. 


Biological anthropologists are interested in both human variation and in the possibility of human 
universals (behaviors, ideas or concepts shared by virtually all human cultures). They use many 
different methods of study, but modern population genetics, participant observation and other 
techniques often take anthropologists "into the field" which means travelling to a community in 
its own setting, to do something called "fieldwork." On the biological or physical side, human 
measurements, genetic samples, nutritional data may be gathered and published as articles or 
monographs. Due to the interest in variation, anthropologists are drawn to the study of human 
extremes, aberrations and other unusual circumstances, such as headhunting, whirling dervishes, 
whether there were real Hobbit people, snake handling, and glossolalia (speaking in tongues), 
just to list a few, as noted in Wikipedia. 


At the same time, anthropologists urge, as part of their quest for scientific objectivity and 
cultural relativism, which has an influence on all the sub-fields of this discipline. This is the 
notion that particular cultures should not be judged by one culture's values or viewpoints, but 
that all cultures should be viewed as relative to each other. There should be no notions, in good 
anthropology, of one culture being superior or inferior to another culture. Ethical commitments 
in anthropology include noticing and documenting genocide, infanticide, racism, mutilation 
including circumcision and subincision, and torture. Topics like racism, slavery or human 
sacrifice, therefore, attract anthropological attention and theories ranging from nutritional 
deficiencies to genes to acculturation have been proposed, not to mention theories of colonialism 
and many others as root causes of Man's inhumanity to man. To illustrate the depth of an 
anthropological approach, one can take just one of these topics, such as "racism" and find 
thousands of anthropological references, stretching across all the major and minor sub-fields. 


Along with dividing up their project by theoretical emphasis, anthropologists typically divide the 
world up into relevant time periods and geographic regions. Human time on earth is divided up 
into relevant cultural traditions based on material, such as the Paleolithic and the Neolithic, of 
particular use in archaeology. Anthropologists and geographers share approaches to culture 
regions as well, since mapping cultures is central to both sciences. By making comparisons 
across cultural traditions (time-based) and cultural regions (space-based), anthropologists have 
developed various kinds of comparative method, a central part of their science. 


As such the main difference between general anthropology and philosophical anthropology is the 
method employed. In philosophical anthropology we do not usually do any empirical study. No 
field study is undertaken. No experiments are carried out. Instead, based on the evidence 
suggested by other disciplines, philosophers analyse human condition theoretically. So 
philosophical anthropology is a critical and creative reflection on the human being, using 
primarily the human reason as its focus. Thus many of the central themes of philosophical 
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anthropology - identity, freedom, love, life after death, etc. - are unique to philosophical 


anthropology. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What are some of the basic questions of anthropology? 


2.10 SOME QUOTES 


Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A Being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or Beast; 


In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer; 


Born but to die, and reas ning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused: 

Still by himself abused, or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole Judge of Truth, in endless Error hurled: 

The Glory, the Jest, and riddle of the World. (Alexander Pope , Essay on Man) 


Behold, we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last - far off - at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language to cry. 


(Alfred Tennyson, in Memoriam) 


When I look at the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moons and the stars which thou hast established; 
What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man that thou dost care for him? 

Yet thou hast made him little less than God, 

And dost crown him with glory and honour. 

Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet. ... 

(Psalm 8:23-6: RSV translation) 


Man is the only animal who can blush ... or needs to. (W. Rogers) 
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2.11 LET US SUM UP 


We have seen how philosophical anthropology is a uniquely human discipline. After seeing 
some of the fundamental issues raised in this discipline, we have also seen how it is intimately 
related to other areas in philosophy and in general anthropology. Because we are part of the 
question of who human beings are and so cannot detach ourselves from it, it is unsuceptible to 
cold scientific investigation and analysis. Instead of speaking about finding an “answer” to this 
question (“answer” is a very definitive-sounding word), we aim at a response: a humble, rough 
framework attempt to come to grips with its challenge, one that will ever remain open to further 
elucidation and clarification. When faced with a mystery, we can only hope (at best) to be able to 
throw a little more light on the matter and progress but one step further along the road to an 
“answer.” We can never arrive at our destination fully. So philosophical anthropology attempts 
at response and not answer. 


Today in India this statement what is lacking is justice not food, is really true. What we lack is 
not basic material necessities. What keeps India poor is our short supply of values. Human 
values are lacking in India. We do not care for justice, specially for the other. This is more a 
philosophical or ethical issue rather than a material or financial one. The treatise that we do in 
philosophy is intimately connected to anthropology. For example epistemology speaks of human 
being as the knower, while hermeneutics relates to human being as one who understands and 
makes sense of reality. Logic deals with the human capacity to think with precision and 
coherence. Metaphysics is a human attempt to make sense of the larger world in which we live. 
Ethics, of course, deals with the right actions of human being. Philosophy of God, including 
theodicy, is not an empty enquiry into God as such, but it is a human enquiry into God as 
humans understand it progressively and creatively. In general the history of ideas is a human way 
of understating themselves as part of a larger, social phenomenon. Further, aesthetics studies the 
human ability to admire and create beauty. 


The basic questions that anthropology poses are: "What defines Homo sapiens?", "Who are the 
ancestors of modern Homo sapiens?" "What are humans' physical traits?", "How do humans 
behave?", "Why are there variations and differences among different groups of humans?", "How 
has the evolutionary past of Homo sapiens influenced its social organization and culture?" The 
main difference between general anthropology and philosophical anthropology is the method 
employed. In philosophical anthropology we do not usually do any empirical study. No field 
study is undertaken. No experiments are carried out. Instead, based on the evidence suggested by 
other disciplines, philosophers analyse human condition theoretically. So philosophical 
anthropology is a critical and creative reflection on the human being, using primarily the human 
reason as its focus. Thus many of the central themes of philosophical anthropology — identity, 
freedom, love, life after death, etc. — are unique to philosophical anthropology. 


2.12 KEY WORDS 
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Anthropology: “The scientific study of the origin, the behavior, and the physical, social, 
and cultural development of humans.” 


Homo sapiens Human Beings 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


After having understood what philosophical anthropology is, in this unit we have the general 
objective of generally introducing the students to philosophical anthropology in Western 
Philosophy. In spite of some generalizations we want to see how we understand human person 
from a Western perspective. We also want to study in detail Marechal’s understanding of human 
person as openness to the unlimited. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


What we shall be busy with, in this section, is to take a brief critical look at some views on what 
human being is, as presented by various thinkers. We shall note what seems to be of value in 
their ideas and will particularly dwell upon the liberative and oppressive dimensions of their 
conceptions. This will pave the way for the final section where, in the form of concluding 
remarks based mainly on Joseph Marechal. 


3.2 PLATO AND COMPANY 


We remember Plato’s philosophical anthropology from Ancient Western philosophy. For him, 
the human being is primarily a spirit or a soul. The body was nothing but a prison-house into 
which her/his real self has been locked on account of some crime committed in the fore-life. In 
his imagery of the two steeds and the cave, he denounced the “body”. He calls for the human 
being to ever rise above the limitations and the oppressiveness of the body and try, as far, as 
possible to be those pure spirits that they were meant to be. They were to learn how to rise from 
mere “opinions” about changeable things of this world to the contemplation of the perfect and 
unchanging ideal forms in that world shining with light, our true home and natural state which 
we had forfeited due to that original fault. It should be clear that St. Augustine’s understanding 


of original sin and Adam’s fall derives much inspiration from Plato, consciously or not. So, too, 
that “despising of the things of this world and the loving of the things of heaven” was, thanks to 
him, to become so characteristic a principle in traditional spirituality. St. Augustine, admittedly, 
did improve things somewhat by making the body not so much the prison-house of the soul, but 
its instrument (he preferred the word “mind” to the more traditional soul — which is significant 
enough in itself.) The great advantage of the Platonic dichotomy (revived in modern times by 
Descartes , and with a vengeance) is that it provided an easy demonstration of the after-life. 
Death was seen as nothing more than the moment when the soul was finally set free from the 
body-prison (there is a play on words n the Greek soma-sema). After-life, for the Greeks, was a 
question of the immortality of the soul, a natural quality or attribute of the spiritual soul of 
human being. However, there would be no such things as a resurrection of the body — that would 
be quite ridiculous. Why drag the prison-house back into the whole process of liberation? 
Whatever, in this conception, the human person is primarily a soul which has a body — somehow 
like the way “I” wear a shirt. If these people were not quite clear as to exactly how the “body” 
and “soul/mind” were actually united or were able to inter-act, they seemed pretty clear that they 
were as distant and opposed to each other as chalk and cheese (more so: after all, both chalk and 
cheese are material things). 


3.3 ARISTOTLE AND COMPANY 


According to this rival school, “body” and “soul” are not to be conceived as two complete beings 
in conflict with each other, but as two principles of being complementing each other. In fact, as 
we have mentioned already, the human person is a composite not of “body” and “soul” but of 
prime matter and the human soul which, as substantial form, “informs” the former. Hence we 
have the traditional scholastic definition of the human person as an “animal rationale” (a rational 
animal, a neat and clear cut definition according to genus and specific differences): the human 
being (homo) is an animal but what characterizes her/him from other animals of the same genus 
is the fact that s/he and s/he alone can reason, is endowed with the faculty of abstract thought. 
Compared to the Platonic conception, this is a much balanced understanding of human being. 
The material, the bodily is not passed over in embarrassment and regret but is assigned a positive 
role in human life and activity. 


3.4 THE HEGELIAN AND MARXIAN VIEW 


For the German philosopher, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770 —1831), the absolute idealist, 
the state is the only true individual. "It has supreme right over the individual whose supreme duty 
it is to be a member of the state". Those individuals whose will fails to identify with the larger 
will of the state become alienated and alienation of individuals breaks up the organic unity of the 
state. There are individuals who appear to have imposed their individuality on the course of 
history. They have been able to do so only because their will to personal liberty has been 
consonant with the larger historical movements of the time. Hegel distinguishes between what he 
terms formal freedom and substantial freedom. Formal freedom, the sort of freedom of the 
individual and is negative. It merely expresses the will of rebellious individuals against 
oppressive authority. What is needed is a positive sense of freedom. This is only possible within 
a social context and when the individual is part of the larger life of the Mind or Spirit of the 
People. The moral system of the state is rational because Mind's dialectic has led history to this 


point. The choice to follow this moral system thus corresponds with reason and is a greater 
freedom than choice making based on individual whim. 


When Marx prefers to speak of human being as “a worker” he is, in effect, underscoring in an 
even more vivid manner (in my opinion) this essential integration that there is in the human 
person. For Marx, the human being is the human being not just when s/he reasons, but when s/he 
incarnates her/his reasoning capacity in some productive output, in some creative self-expression 
(work). If it is true that Marx was to err on the other side of the coin (he was to overvalue the 
manual work as against intellectual, artistic or organisational work), this way of speaking does 
bring out more vividly the essential link between thought and action, spirit and matter. The true 
human being, for Marx, is not the armchair philosopher, busily rationalising her/his animality in 
abstract thought, but the worker who applies her/his reasoning ability to some concrete project. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How does Plato understand the human person in relation to body and soul? 


3.5 KANT AND NEO-THOMISM 


Under this section we deal with the understanding of human beings in Karl Rahner, Teilhard de 
Chardin and Joseph Marechal, who are all neo-scholastics or neo-Thomists. Before going to 
study them a brief understanding of Human Person according to Immanuel Kant (1724 - 1804) 
may be called for, since the neo-Thomistic Philosophers refer to Kant indirectly. 


Kant's Transcendental Self: philosophy is forced to accept that there is a level of self that is 
noumenon, a thing-in-itself, that is a precondition of perception and understanding but itself 
beyond perception and understanding. This is the transcendental self. This is a level of self 
awareness that is over and above the categories of normal philosophies. It is similar to "I" in 
Descartes' "I think". Kant's "practical reason" relies on the transcendental self. Since the laws of 
nature are by his definition predetermined, man subjected exclusively to the laws of nature 
would have no freedom. So Kant postulates a transcendental freedom, an idea that the inner self 
is not bound by the laws of nature. 


Kant's Critical Philosophy asserts that anthropological notions like morality, freedom and 
immortality are not accessible to pure reason. They are not therefore a valid basis for morality. 
This does not mean that moral action is beyond definition. Kant still seeks an objective and 
universal basis for ethics through practical reason. Practical reason assists in identifying what 
best to do, not what is. Actions are determined by imperatives which take into consideration the 
means and the end of the action. Some actions are based on hypothetical imperatives: "If I do 
this, in this way, then these will be the consequences..." But Kant also postulates that there is a 
higher, universally applicable imperative which should be the basis of truly moral action, the 
categorical imperative. 


Kant had already established that everything in nature works according to predetermined laws. 
Rational beings alone have a will and have free choice of action. For Kant, the only good action 
is that which is done out of pure reverence for universal law. One form of his categorical 
imperative of duty is expressed as follows: "Act as if the maxim of your action were to become 
by your will a Universal Law of Nature." To act morally is always a struggle between duty and 
desire. 


Karl Rahner 


One of the greatest theologians and thinkers of this age, the German thinker has two major 
philosophical works to his credit. The titles of each of these studies may be taken as two separate 
and complimentary definitions of the human being: Spirit in the World and Hearers of the Word. 
Human being, for Rahner, is Spirit — but not spirit in the usual understanding as the contrary (if 
not contradictory) of matter, but in the sense of that which is able to transcend the World and to 
make metaphysics. Human being, then, is Spirit but Spirit of such nature that it is meant to be in 
the World. The World is defined as Spirit, s/he is that mysterious Spirit that must be involved 
with the World in order to be that unique type of Spirit that s/he is. This would seem to be a very 
well balanced understanding of the human condition. Not only are “matter” and “spirit” not seen 
as the absolute antithesis of each other, but their inter-dependence in the human person is 
brought out. From this it follows that the human being is also (or called to be, rather) Hearer of 
the Word. As we shall see later, by courtesy of Maréchal (one of Rahner’s major mentors), there 
is in the human person a dynamic drive, an unquenchable longing for the Unlimited Being 
(God). But, precisely because we are not “pure spirit” but “spirit in the world”, the world 
becomes necessarily the “locus of the theological event’, that is, if God freely decides to speak to 
human being, s/he must do so in the context of the world, in history. Hence, the human being 


must be on the alert to listen to a possible word spoken to her/him by God in the world. This is 
how her/his relentless dynamism unto God is to be existentially lived out. And, if God freely 
decides not to speak to human beings any word, then human beings would attain the fullest self- 
realisation by listening to God's silence. No doubt we are reminded of Marcel’s observation that 
“DI” am incarnate in the world through my body: the stress is not so much on how two principles 
come together in the make-up of human person but how integrated s/he is into the reality of the 
world around her/him. 


Teilhard de Chardin 


The poet-mystic-philosopher-theologian-scientist, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, reads a thought- 
clinching and fine summary “definition” of human being from his study of the human 
phenomenon, down the ages: “Man in evolution becomes conscious of itself.” Whereas in its 
first phase, when the level of complexity was not sufficient enough to enable consciousness to 
emerge, evolution was directed by cosmic forces and natural laws (ultimately ordained by the 
Creator), once the goal of that phase had been attained (hominisation), the emergence of human 
being), an essentially different type of dynamism entered the picture. Now as human being (and 
thereby consciousness) came on the scene, the path of evolution would be traced out by 
conscious decision and commitment. Here is another conception of human being which well 
integrates the two dimensions of her/his being while, at the same time underscoring her/his 
dignity and responsibility in this world. It may be useful to recall here that, for Teilhard, matter 
was but “solidified spirit”. True, the Frenchman often expressed himself in poetic language, but 
even a random perusal of his writings should make it clear to us that he intended a very literal 
core to this image. He never subscribed to the traditional unbreachable abyss between 
unconscious-matter and conscious-spirit. For him, it is all a question of complexity. Once matter 
attains a certain threshold of complexity, consciousness emerges. He feels no need for a separate 
ingredient (be it soul or whatever) to enter the composition to make such consciousness possible. 


To sum up so far: Modern European languages are built on ideas and roots taken from ancient 
Greek and so it is inevitable that some of the slants and biases of the Hellenistic world should 
have entered into our everyday life through our usage of such words. When we use the word 
“man”, we are, in effect, saying that what is most characteristic of human reality is that s/he has a 
mind (Latin mens - of the Sanskrit manas, whence our own manushya and its derivatives). The 
incarnate dimension of this “mind” is by-passed. So also, when we talk of “spirituality”, are we 
not implying that what matters in human development is the cultivation of her/his “spirit”? On 
the other hand, the world human suggests a more integrated insight: it reminds us that we are 
humus (Latin), earth plus mens - earthy minds. This is a conception that comes very close to 
Rahner’s “Spirit in the World”. 


In the next section we study in detail the position of Joseph Marechal regarding the human 
person. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How does Karl Rahner see human being? 


In the next section we study in detail the position of Joseph Marechal regarding the human 
person. 


Joseph Marechal “The human race has passed from a rather static concept of reality to a more 
dynamic, evolutionary one.” (Desbruslais 1997) It is a comment that we should keep in mind 
whenever we set about elaborating any theory or world-view. Why, as the same document goes 
on to say, governments must take a “dynamic” concept of the common good as their norm and 
goal? In other words, our conception of the human person and his/her condition should envision 
both not as static, finished products but as dynamic, active beings. In fact, this conviction has led 
some contemporary thinkers to suggest that we use the world “becomings” rather than “beings” 
to refer to reality. Somehow, rightly or wrongly, the former world has a too static connotation. 


Another important consideration to be kept in mind (also upheld and underscored - more or less 
- in the same document) is to ensure that one's understanding of reality (especially the human 
reality) is such that a recognition of God and of human being's eternal vocation should in no way 
lead to a neglect of our responsibilities to this world. Our vision of human being should be one 
which brings out clearly that though we are not meant to have a lasting home on this earth, there 
is an inherent and integral link between religion as well as the hope of eternal life and our 
responsibilities to society, to the building up of structures that contribute to making all people 
more fully human, more fully alive. 


All this is nothing but a more explicit spelling out of what the previous section has been leading 
us to. Our convictions on this issue, which owe much to the inspiration of the Belgian 
philosopher, Joseph Maréchal, eminently fulfill these requirements. We have made good use of 
Marechal in these reflections. I am going to fall back on this insightful thinker here too. His Le 
point de depart de la mtaphysique (cahier V) has been a shot in the arm of neo-Thomistic 
thinkers and has had repercussions far beyond that school or its interests. The “transcendental 
philosophy” of people like Karl Rahner, Emerich Coreth and Bernard Lonergan own their 
inspiration to him and echoes of Marechal can be picked up in many contemporary philosophical 
writings. 


Joseph Marechal (1878-1944), a Belgian professor of philosophy at Louvain from 1919 to 1935, 
continued along these lines, taking of where Kant had ended. (The sub-title of the famous fifth 
cahier is “Thomism in Confrontation with the Critical Philosophy”, i.e., of Kant). In effect 
Maréchal’s contention was that Kant’s philosophical perspectives - brilliant and revolutionary 
thought they might have been in his time - were seriously hampered by his rather static 
understanding of the process of human knowing. Had he been able to glimpse our “intellectual 
dynamism”, the great sage of Königsberg would have realised how the great concerns of 
philosophy need not be banished from metaphysics. 


3.6 MARECHAL 'S ANALYSIS OF INTELLECTUAL DYNAMISM 


Our method - retracing Marechal ’s approach of the fifth cahier in our own words - will be to 
follow through, to its utmost consequences, the journey which our intellect drives us by its inner 
dynamism. We will discover that it is relentlessly driving us far beyond the immediate data of 
our senses, far beyond the things it seems to be solely interested in, to a final goal which is the 
ultimate and implicit goal of our intellectual, volitional and personal strivings. At the end we 
shall see that, since it is a quest for this goal which is the most basic drive in us, we could 
attempt an inspiring, insightful and dynamic definition of the human reality in terms of this goal. 
The starting-point of the whole process of transcendental analysis will be the intellectual activity 
of the Direct Judgement - the immediate affirmation or denial that something directly perceived 
exists — for this is the most basic of all intellectual acts (Desbruslais 1997). 


Direct Judgement as a Metaphysical Fact 


By Direct Judgement is meant, as we have just said, the immediate affirmation or denial that 
something exists - in which case it is always concerned about something observable that we 
have experienced through the senses. For instance, “This is a table”, “This is not a horse”, are 
Direct Judgements. But “God exists” or “There is no such thing as a soul” are not Direct 
Judgements for they are not immediate affirmations or denials. Rather, they are conclusions from 
other more immediate affirmations or experiences. Now, no one can deny that Direct Judgement 
exists for, to do so, one would have to make a Direct Judgement. “There is no such thing as a 
Direct Judgement” is an immediate denial that something exists (viz. Direct Judgement). Direct 
Judgement, then, is an undeniable, existential fact - we are forced to admit that it exits. Direct 
Judgement, in scholastic — terminology, is a metaphysical fact (i.e. absolutely certain and 
undeniable). 


Direct Judgement as a Movement, a Dynamic Process 


A little deep reflection on our experience of knowing should make this clear. We want to know. 
We are not indifferent to knowing or not knowing. Avidya, ignorance, is a state repugnant to 
human being. We want to get out of it. We know full well that it is not always an easy thing to 
attain truth, to get to know. But that doesn't bother us. We are prepared to struggle, to strive, to 
argue in our attempt to know. Knowledge is not just something that “happens to” us, that drops 
into our indifferent laps. Every bit of knowledge we come by is the result of a definite wish, a 
real conquest, a conscious effort on our part. Knowledge is a sure but determined process, a 
dynamic movement whereby we advance from ignorance, through various stages, towards 
certainty. My intellect, therefore, is dynamic. 


The Affirmation in Direct Judgement Experiences a Limit 


Every Direct Judgement is couched in the form, “This is X”, or “This is not X”. In other words, 
in every Direct Judgement we say two kinds of things about something: WHAT it is (its essence, 
its “this-ness”) and THAT it is (its existence). Furthermore, again a little reflection should make 
it clear that I don't recognise these two elements merely juxtaposed side by side. Rather, I 
experience that the “is” element is actually limited by the “this” element (i.e. I experience the 
limitation of existence by essence). After all, “this-ness” (what a thing is, its essence) is, by its 
very nature, a kind of limitation. To be this means not to be that. For example, to be a cow means 
to be just a cow and not a non-cow (and there are millions of things that are excluded by this 
restriction). Essence is, then, a limiting in itself. But “to be” (the “is” element, existence) does 
not imply any limitation by itself: “to be” means just to be and the only thing it opposes itself to, 
or cuts itself off from, is “not to be”, i.e., nothing. When I make an existential judgement and say 
This is, I am expressing, in effect, that the unlimitedness of “to be” is, in this situation, restricted 
to being the “to be” of just this particular essence. In other words, the dynamic movement of my 
intellect experiences a limit, a check to its movement. 


Intellect as Tending towards the Unlimited Being 


What is important, here, is to be aware of just where and how I experience this limit. It is not that 
I am feeling dissatisfied with being confronted, here and now, with a limited essence, with 
finding just much of a particular essence (quantitatively and qualitatively) and therefore am 
“reaching out” towards the discovery of a “bigger and better” cow or table or whatever. No, what 
I am experiencing is the limitation of existence, of “to be”. Thus I am tending towards the 
unlimited existence. Recognition of a limit means a tendency to go beyond that limit. Now we 
have seen that existence does not imply any limitation in itself. If existence is limited, it is 
limited by something other than, outside of, itself - essence, as we have seen. In other words, I 
am tending towards pure existence, absolute and unlimited existence, unrestrained by any 
essence (Desbruslais 1997). 


The Unlimited Existence, Ultimate End of My Intellectual Dynamics, Really Exists 

We cannot argue, from the mere fact that we are tending towards or reaching out to something, 
that this thing actually exists. How, then do we establish that the Unlimited Being, final and 
ultimate goal of my intellectual dynamism really exists? We attempt at one solution. 


By starting from the reality of the observable world: Either we accept that the world around us, 
and concerning which we make our Direct Judgements, is real (as scholastic realists do) or we 
hold ourselves back from our natural inclination to do so (as Kantians and others of their ilk do). 


If we accept its reality (because, for instance, we find no valid reason enough to doubt our 
spontaneous and natural tendency to “take it” as real, or because we find the objective reality of 
the external worlds is the only reasonable explanation to account for the “intentional” nature of 
our affirmations), then there is no problem in proceeding to our conclusion. For the Unlimited 
Being has emerged as the ultimate end of my intellectual activity and the limited beings of my 
daily experience are only proximate ends, stepping stones, on my way to the Unlimited. Now, if 
the proximate, intermediary ends of my intellectual dynamism are real, all the more reason that 
the Ultimate End should be real for intermediary, proximate ends derive their meaning and force 
from the Ultimate and Final End. On the other hand, if we are dealing with Kantian agnostics, 
then - according to Marechal - we could reason as follows. Such people accept the immanent 
objects as the proximate end of my intellectual activity but do not go so far as to admit the real 
status of an exterior world nor go so far as to grand that our knowing can reach them as they are 
“in themselves”. But, if one is willing to accept, categorically enough, that the immanent object 
is real, one must - logically and honestly - accept the reality of the Unlimited Being inasmuch as 
it is one of the constitutive conditions of our proximate object. 


3.7 TOWARDS A DYNAMIC “DEFINITION” OF HUMAN PERSON 


A “dynamic” definition of human being would be one which attempts to “define” (let's not 
forget that we're dealing with a mystery and so a full-fledged “definition” ever evades us) the 
human reality in terms of our basic anthropological drive. Many eminent personages of various 
professions have tried to do this. For instance, Freud has seen a “will to pleasure” as 
fundamental in human being, whereas Nietzsche would situate it rather in the “will to power.” 
Joseph Donceel derives from a perusal of Marechal the following view, which suggests an 
alternative understanding of human dynamism. “Man”, he writes, “is an embodied loving 
affirmation of God.” It should be clear how this follows from the metaphysical analysis of 
human activity that we have just made. And, if we remember that “the will follows the intellect”, 
as per the experience-proven old scholastic adage, there is in us not only an intellectual 
dynamism for God the Unlimited Being (and this spurs on all our intellectual activity), there 
follows hard on the heels of this, a volitional dynamics, (i.e. of the will) which hungers after God 
the Unlimited Good (which, in turn, triggers off all our volitional activity). Furthermore, our 
intellect and will, inasmuch as they are embodied, can only attain their ultimate goal (in this life 
at any rate) in and through limited, material and created realities. There is, then, a total human 
dynamism for God as a result of which all else becomes infinitely precious but relative (precisely 
because they derive their meaning and status from Her/him and are our only real and actual 
means of encountering God here and now). Herein lies the metaphysical basis for the 
Augustinian dictum, “We are made for you, O God, and, oh, how weary we are till we rest in 
you.,” as we have already remarked. This is equally the metaphysical ground for Ignatius 
Loyola’s “indifference” as also the ideal of “finding God in all things”, so dear to the mystics. 
Marechal, among other others, show us how to give a solid basis to many sayings and aphorisms 
which would otherwise be but nice pious platitudes. 


3.8 HUMAN SEARCH FOR MEANING 


It is the unanimous opinion of many an observer of the human reality today that it is the “will to 
meaning” that is at the heart of our psyche — an idea that meshes well with Maréchal ’s findings. 
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Human being, the hermeneutical animal (i.e. the meaning-seeking animal), seeks to draw from 
reality some overall and underlying direction, some vision of how all things hold together and 
when s/he cannot do this, s/he becomes prey to all that anxiety, stress and neurosis that seem to 
be so characteristic of the hectic life in today's world (this is more true of the West, but “it is 
coming to India, too”, as the oft-repeated refrain has it). Rollo May confirms this comment of 
ours by drawing attention to the deep-seated sense of futility and despair that many people in the 
West feel (especially youth). He concludes that “the principle problem of [mental] patients today 
is emptiness” and goes on to elaborate: 


The human being cannot live in a condition of emptiness for long, if s/he is not growing toward 
something, s/he does not merely stagnate; the pent-up potentialities turn into morbidity and 
despair, and eventually into destructive activities ... A human being is not empty in the static 
sense ... The experience of emptiness ... gradually comes from people feeling that they are 
powerless to do anything effective about their lives or the world they live in. Maréchal not only 
shows us wither we are growing toward in the depths of our being. He also indicates, implicitly, 
how action in the world can be effectively harnessed to the attaining of precisely that self-same 
end. 


Finally, we may adduce the testimony of Victor Frankl in his writings on his horrific 
experiences in a Nazi death camp. We can summarise Frankl’s views in two main theses, as 
expressed in Gordon Allort’s preface to the former’s Man’s Search for Meaning: (i) several 
forms of neurosis can be traced to “the failure of the sufferer to find meaning and a sense of 
responsibility in his existence”, (ii) “to live is to suffer and to survive is to find meaning in 
suffering.” Perhaps the last point somewhat overstates the issue, but we can let it pass. Frankl 
frequently alludes to what he calls “the last of the human freedoms” which no one can ever take 
away from us - “the freedom to choose one’s attitude in any given set of circumstance, to choose 
one’s way.” And Frankl never seems to wary of quoting Nietzsche’s inspiring phrase: “He who 
has found a Why to live for, can cope with any How.” 


3.9 HUMAN BEING IN THE EXISTENTIALIST PHILOSOPHY 


Existentialism in the broader sense is a 20th century philosophy that is centered upon the 
analysis of existence and of the way humans find themselves existing in the world. The notion is 
that humans exist first and then each individual spends a lifetime changing their essence or 
nature. In simpler terms, existentialism is a philosophy concerned with finding self and the 
meaning of life through free will, choice, and personal responsibility. The belief is that people 
are searching to find out who and what they are throughout life as they make choices based on 
their experiences, beliefs, and outlook. And personal choices become unique without the 
necessity of an objective form of truth. An existentialist believes that a person should be forced 
to choose and be responsible without the help of laws, ethnic rules, or traditions. Existentialism 
takes into consideration some of these basic concepts like: Human free will; Human nature is 
chosen through life choices; A person is best when struggling against their individual nature, 
fighting for life; Decisions are not without stress and consequences; There are aspects of life that 
are not rational and Personal responsibility and discipline is crucial. 
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In Existentialist thinkers, the traditional distinction between soul and body is completely 
eliminated; thus the body is a lived-through experience that is an integral part of man's existence 
in its relationship with the world. According to Jean Paul Sartre, "In each project of the For- 
itself, in each perception the body is there; it is the immediate Past in so far as it still touches on 
the Present which flees it." As such, however, the body is not reduced to a datum of 
consciousness, to subjective representation. Consciousness, according to Sartre, is constant 
openness toward the world, a transcendent relationship with other beings and thereby with the in- 
itself. Consciousness is existence itself, or, as Karl Jaspers says, it is "the manifestation of 
being." In order to avoid any subjectivistic equivocation, Martin Heidegger went so far as to 
renounce the use of the term consciousness, preferring the term Dasein, which is more 
appropriate for designating human reality in its totality. For the same reasons, the traditional 
opposition between subject and object, or between the self and the nonself, loses all sense in his 
existentialist understanding of human person. Dasein is always particular and individual. It is 
always a self; but it is also always a project of the world that includes the self, determining or 
conditioning its modes of being (For details see the Unit 2.2). 


All of the Existentialists are in agreement on the difficulty of communication; i.e., of well- 
grounded intersubjective relationships. Karl Jaspers has perhaps been the one to insist most on 
the relationship between truth and communication. Truths are and can be different from 
existence. But if fanaticism and dogmatism (which absolutize a historical truth) are avoided on 
the one hand while relativism and skepticism (which affirm the equivalence of all truths) are 
avoided on the other, then the only other way is a constant confrontation between the different 
truths through an always more extended and deepened intersubjective communication. 


Jean Paul Sartre, however, denies that there is authentic communication. According to him, 
consciousness is not only the nullification of things but also the nullification of the other person 
as other. To look at another person is to make of him a thing. This is the profound meaning of the 
myth of Medusa. Sexuality itself, which Sartre holds to be an essential aspect of existence, 
fluctuates between sadism and masochism, in which either the other person or oneself is merely a 
thing. On this basis, the intersubjective relationship is obviously impossible. In this context we 
can understand Sartre’s claim that human being is “a useless passion” and "Hell is other people" 
(From his novel, “No Exit”) 


Gabriel Marcel, another existentialist, refer to problem and mystery and for him, human being is 
basically a mystery (Unit 3.3). Marcel makes a clear distinction between “being” and “having.” 
He then relates it to our human body. “My body, insofar as it is my body, is both something that 
I have and something that I am, and cannot be adequately accounted for using either of these 
descriptions alone. I can look at my body in a disassociated manner and see it instrumentally. 
However, in doing so, in distancing myself from it in order to grasp it qua object, qua something 
I have, it ceases to be “my” body. I can have “a” body, but not “my” body. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 
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1. What is the starting point of transcendental analysis of Marechal? 


2. How does Marechal show that the final goal of our intellect, the Unlimited Existence really 
exist? 


3.10 LET US SUM UP 


We have analysed numerous views on the human person from the main Western philosophical 
perspectives and elaborately studied that of Joseph Marechal, which sees human being as an 
essential openness to the Ultimate. 


3.11 KEY WORDS 


Logotherapy: Victor Frankl’s method of treating patients by which one discovers the meaning 
of one's suffering, enabling one to cope with life and its pain better. 


Transcendental analysis: Marechal’ intellectual analysis starting with direct judgement 
indicating the existence of the Unlimited existence. 


Dialectic: A process of arriving at truth through the conflict of opposing forces. The process 
especially associated with Hegel of arriving at the truth by stating a thesis, developing a 
contradictory antithesis, and combining and resolving them into a coherent synthesis. 


Noumenon: In the philosophy of Kant, an object as it is in itself independent of the mind, as 
opposed to a phenomenon. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


e The objective of this unit is to make the students familiar to the general Indian 
understanding of the human person. 


e To enable the students to appreciate some of the profound notions of Indian philosophy, 
especially with respect to the human being. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


In this unit, we can attempt no more than a very schematic outline of Indian thought and 
comment here. After all, is there one monolithic Indian thought about human being and her/his 
make-up? Still, we can point out some general lines of thought and trust that the reader will be 
able to make a more detailed critical reflection for himself (or herself) in particular cases. In the 
first place, any understanding of reincarnation (and this doctrine is pretty widespread in India) 
implies a rather dualistic understanding of the human person and one where the body is seen as a 
replaceable, discardable appendage to the real “me”. The essential self remains unchanged 
through a variety of rebirths in different “bodies”. Platonism with a vengeance and the deck is 
stacked heavily in favour of the spirit. And if it is true that the doctrine of maya can be read in 
terms of not so much world-negating (the more traditional interpretation) but as world- 
relativising (with reference to the Absolute), this too is frequently vitiated by the popular 
understanding of Moksa wherein liberation is a process of finally severing all links of the 
authentic self from the world of matter. Once again, matter is very readily handled. A passing 
thought. Was Carvaka (leaving aside the discussion whether the school was actually founded by 
a person of that name — or was it a nick-name, a term of contempt, given to them by their 
critics?) really so rabidly materialistic and irreligious in intent? Or was it more of a reaction 
against the dominant other-worldly, pro-Spirit type of teachings so favoured by the Brahmins — 
and later on provoked or even maligned into statements of gross hedonism by its powerful 
adversaries who, after all, have also dominated early critical remarks on the school. It would be 


refreshing (to be, at any rate) to recognise that early Indian thought didn't suffer gladly the anti- 
matter prejudices of the ancients. 


Thus we first begin with the understanding of self in Indian philosophy, which leads us to 
appreciate the goal of human life. Finally we propose a materialistic critique of Indian 
philosophy. 


4.2 THE SELF IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The Brahminical or orthodox (astika) schools of Indian philosophy, especially the Vedantins and 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika argue that the self or Atman is a substantial but non-material entity. The 
Katha and Chandogya Upanishads, for example, define the Brahminical conception of the self as 
follows: The light of the Atman, the spirit is invisible, concealed in all beings. It is seen by the 
seers of the subtle, when their vision is keen and clear. The Atman is beyond sound and form, 
without touch and taste and perfume. It is eternal, unchangeable, and without beginning or end: 
indeed above reasoning. The Upanisads puts it succinctly: “An invisible and subtle essence is the 
Spirit of the whole universe. That is Reality. That is Truth. THOU ART THAT.” 


As Peter Pravos (2010) indicates, the Brahminical view on the nature of the self as portrayed in 
the Upanishads can be summarised as four major theses: 


1. The self exists: 
2. The self is immortal and without beginning or end, 
3. The self is essentially non-material and: 


4. The self is identical with Brahman, the highest reality. 


The heterodox (nastika) schools in Indian philosophy, such as the Carvaka materialists and the 
Buddhists, question the Brahminical arguments for a substantial, persistent and non-material self 
on metaphysical, moral and political grounds. The Buddhists and the Carvaka oppose the Hindu 
caste system and believe that the Vedas are full of falsehoods, self-contradictions and 
tautologies. The Carvaka accuse the Brahmins of being impostors who abuse the words of the 
Vedas and interpret them to suit their own egoistic needs. The Vedas are in their opinion nothing 
but a means of livelihood for the Brahmins who are lazy, lacking in intellect, energy, self respect 
and sense (Pravos 2010). The views on the self by the Carvaka and the Buddhists are illustrated 
by the following two quotes: “The soul is but the body characterised by the attributes signified 
in the expressions, ‘I am stout’, ‘I am youthful’, ‘I am grown up’, ‘I am old’, etc. It is not 
something other than that.” “A sentient being does exist, you think, O Mara? You are misled by 
a false conception. This bundle of elements is void of Self, in it there is no sentient being. Just as 
a set of wooden parts receives the name of carriage, so do we give to elements the name of 
fancied being.” (Parfit 1984) 


4.3 EXISTENCE OF THE SELF 


Advaita (non-duality) is the Vedanta school associated with the philosopher Sankara (c. 788-820 
AD) who is acknowledged as the leader of the Hindu revival after the Buddhist period in India. 
Sankara’s metaphysics are based on the criterion that the real is that whose negation is 


impossible. From this criterion it follows that the self is real, because no one will say ‘I am not’. 
Sankara writes clearly and succinctly: ‘Just because it is the Self, it is impossible for us to 
entertain the idea even of its being capable of refutation.’ (Prevos 2010) Further, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika subscribe to the conception of the self put forward in the Vedas as a substantial, 
persistent and non-material entity. They agree with the Vedantins that the self cannot be 
perceived, but only inferred. The later Nyaya school however rejected the idea that the self can 
only be known by inference and asserted that the existence of the self can be directly perceived. 
The idea that the self can be directly perceived is put forward mostly in polemical works against 
the Buddhists. The Nyaya argument for the existence of the self through the notion of agency: 
‘From the actions of the mind towards the contact of the sense-organ apprehending desirable 
objects, we infer the existence of the self’. An analogy offered by the Nyaya is that from the 
action of regular breathing we infer the existence of the agent who would act like a blower of the 
wind-pipe. The Nyaya are clearly referring to intelligent actions and not merely mechanical 
actions like that of a robot for example. 


The Carvaka argue that the self is nothing but the body as characterised by consciousness. The 
Carvaka denial of a substantial self is based on the epistemological position that perception is the 
only valid source of knowledge. The Carvaka deny the validity of inference and other sources of 
knowledge (darsanas) usually accepted in classical Indian philosophy. From this position and 
the Brahminical assertion that the self can not be perceived they infer that the self can not exist 
because only that which can be perceived exists. This last premise is however not a fair 
representation of the Brahminical position because the Mimamsa and the later Naiyayikas insist 
that the self as the subject is directly cognised in every experience. In the available texts there is 
however no detailed discussion whether the Carvaka had any arguments to deal with the 
Mimamsaka and the later Naiyayikas. 


The Buddhist reply to the Brahminical view of the self would be that there is no such entity. This 
view is illustrated by the debate between king Milinda and the Buddhist monk Nagasena. King 
Milinda is not convinced of the theory of the no-self for, “if there were no person, there could be 
no merit and no demerit . . . “ (Conze 1959). Nagasena affirms that the theory of the not-self to 
the king by comparing a human being with a chariot. None of the individual parts of the chariot 
(the pole, the axel, the wheels etc.), are the chariot. Nor the combination of the parts is the 
chariot. Nagasena continuous that he can not discover a chariot at all, only the word that denotes 
the idea of the chariot. The denomination chariot — or self — takes place in dependence of the 
individual parts. In ultimate reality, the person can not be apprehended. Sankara takes issue with 
this theory, on the grounds that it provides nothing to hold together the various ingredients either 
at any one time or through progression in time (Prevos 2010). 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Give a brief Brahminical view on the nature of the self. 


14 (PROPERTIES OF THE SELF 


In fact, the discussion on the existence of the self cannot be separated from a description of the 
nature of the self. The Scriptures mention three properties of the self. The self is eternal, non- 
material and is identical with Brahman: the ultimate reality. Here we shall concentrate on the 
first two properties since there is not much argument on the last property in classical Indian 
philosophy. The eternality of the self follows according to Sankara from the essential 
irrefutability of its nature. Sankara is claiming here that since the self is not an effect, it has no 
beginning or end and is therefore eternal. The Buddhist would dispute this argument because 
they believe that anything that is uncaused, does not exist. Sankara argues for the immateriality 
of the self by stating that the existence of an eternal, immaterial self, distinct from the body is a 
necessary presupposition for the achievement of liberation. The Scriptures would otherwise 
make no sense, which is a unacceptable conclusion for the Vedantins. This argument is of course 
not acceptable to the heterodox schools because they do not accept the Scriptures as a source of 
valid knowledge. 


The Naiyayika uses an argument from language to ascertain that the self is distinct from the 
body. The Nyaya argument from language encompasses that since the word I is used in the 
Vedas and ordinary talk and since everything in the Vedas is true, the word J must refer to an 
existing entity. They hold that the word I must refer to a non-physical entity because: “If the 
notion J referred to the body, then just as another man’s body being as perceptible as our own 
body .. . the other man’s body would also be capable of being spoken of as I’. No perceptible 
property and thus no physical property of an individual can be used to identify a person uniquely 
and the referent J must therefore be something non-physical (Prevos 2010). The persistence of 
the self is induced by the Naiyayika through the argument from memory. We have desires for 
objects that have been experienced in the past as being pleasant. One cannot desire a thing one 


does not remember and one cannot remember someone else's experiences. They argue that there 
must therefore be a continuously existing self who had the experience in the past and who is 
desiring it in the present. 


The materialists only accept the four elements air, water, fire and earth as the basic building 
blocks of reality and ultimate facts of the universe. The body is to the Carvaka a unique 
combination of these elements and the self emerges from these elements. They thus account for 
the higher principle of mind by the lower one of matter (Hiriyanna 1985). The views of the 
Carvaka have been fervently opposed by the other schools of thought (darsana) in classical 
Indian philosophy. It is clear from the materials at our disposal that Carvaka philosophy was 
viewed with far greater disrespect than any other darsana. Phil Hari Singh argues that there 
appears to be an underlying hostility towards the Carvaka that is not fully borne out by the 
analysis of their doctrines (Prevos 2010) 


To the Buddhists a person is not a single substance existing continuously through time, but a 
series of physical and mental states also called 'person states. The Buddhist term for an 
individual, a term which is intended to suggest the difference between the Buddhist view and 
other theories, is santana, which means stream (Parfit 1984). Each person state consists of 
various psychological and physiological factors, the skandhas. These skandhas are not persistent 
in time but last only for one infinitesimal short period. The person states fleet away and give rise 
to new person states in an endless cycle of cause and effect. Because every single person state 
only exist for an infinitesimal short period of time, there cannot be a persistent self. The 
instantaneous succession of skandhas gives the impression of continuity, like the succession of 
twenty four still images per second gives the illusion of a moving image. Sankara's criticism 
against the Buddhist theory of momentary person states is that in the absence of a permanent self 
throughout the successive skandhas, what sense can we make of memory and recognition? 
Sankara writes: “Remembrance means recalling to mind something after its perception, and that 
can happen only when the agent of perception and memory is the same... ” (Carr and 
Mahalingam, 1997). 


4.5 CONTEMPORARY DISCOURSE ON THE SELF 


The contemporary discourse on the self is predominantly physicalist in character, as noted by 
Prevos (2010). Physicalism in philosophy of mind is the view that consciousness and the self can 
be described and explained by the laws of physics. In this section I will evaluate the above 
described Indian views on the self in light of the physicalist philosophy of mind. C. Ram- 
Prassad offered some suggestions on how classical Indian philosophical material may contribute 
to current discussions in consciousness studies. Ram-Prassad proposes to bracket out the 
transcendental elements of the philosophy through “interpretative compromise”. The role he sees 
for Brahminical philosophy in contemporary consciousness studies is a deep critique of the 
dominant aims. The main critique that the Brahminical philosophy offers to the physicalist 
consciousness studies is the circularity of the physicalist studies: only when we know what it is 
that is to be studied can we study in it, but the purpose of the study is precisely to know what it 
is. The self of the Carvakas can be viewed an epiphenomenon, an incidental product of physical 


processes that has no effect of its own. The Carvaka theory of the self seems elegant but does not 
offer a satisfactory explanation of the self. The study of the Carvaka philosophy is however 
particularly difficult. We are left with only a few fragmentary survivals of the Carvaka, but all 
these are preserved in the writings of those who wanted only to refute and ridicule it. Carvaka 
philosophy thus remains to be saved from the essentially hostile atmosphere surrounding it. 


Derek Parfit identifies two contemporary theories of the self: the Ego Theory and the Bundle 
Theory (Prevos 2010). On the Ego Theory, a person's continued existence cannot be explained 
except as the continued existence of a particular ego or subject of experiences. The ego theory 
explains the self like the Brahminical theories as a spiritual enduring substance. The rival view is 
the Bundle Theory according to which we cannot explain the unity of consciousness at any time 
by referring to a person. Instead we must claim that there are long series of different mental 
states and events. In Bundle Theory the self is only a fact of our grammar. Therefore, Parfit 
rightly calls Buddha the first Bundle Theorist and he states that given the advances in 
psychology and neurophysiology, the Bundle Theory and thus the Buddhist theory of the self 
may now seem to be obviously true. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1.What is Sankara's criticism against Buddhist theory of momentary person? 


1.6 THE GOAL OF LIFE: PURUSARTHAS 


The idea of Purusartha, or the goal of life, has played a very vital role in the history of Indian 
thought. The term ‘Purusartha’ literally signifies “what is sought by men”, so that it may be 
taken as equivalent to a human end or purpose. We know that a man, like other living beings, act 


instinctively, but he can also do so deliberately. This means he can consciously set before 
himself ends, and work for them. It is this conscious pursuit that transforms them into 
Purusarthas. Thus even the ends which man shares with other animal, like food and rest, may 
become Purusartha provided they are sought knowingly. We may thus define a Purusartha as an 
end which is consciously sought to be accomplished either for its own sake or for the sake of 
utilizing it as a means to the accomplishment of further end or goal. The word ‘Purusartha’ 
consists of two words, viz, ‘purusa’ meaning person and ‘artha’ meaning aim or end. Hence, as 
defined earlier, Purusartha means aim or goal of human life. The Purusarthas that have been 
recognized in India from very early times are four: Dharma (duty), Artha (wealth), Kama 
(pleasure), and Moksa (liberation). Of the four, dharma and moksa are the one that man ought to 
seek but ordinarily does not; while artha and kama are the one that man is naturally inclined to 
seek (Sneha 2010). 


The Purusarthas serve as pointers in the life of a human being. They are based on the vision of 
God which is evident in the creation He manifested and which can be followed by man to be part 
of that vision and in harmony with His aims. His worlds are established on the principles of 
dharma. They are filled with the abundance of material and spiritual beings and energies, who 
seek fulfillment by achieving their desires and liberation. Since man is God in his microcosmic 
aspect, he too should emulate God and manifest the same reality in his own little world. He 
should pursue the same aims, experience life in its fullness and be an instrument of God by 
serving the purpose for which he has been created. 


Artha : In one of the old Sanskrit lexicons, “artha” is understood as meaning, money, a thing, 
and possessions. Artha also implies attainment of riches and worldly prosperity, advantage, 
profit and wealth. Artha, is a powerful urge in human nature. Acquisition of means for the 
material well-being, therefore, is a legitimate social and moral purpose. Today everyone is 
running after money. People need money to meet their basic necessities, for higher education, for 
luxuries of life, for name, fame, etc. However, if the urge to seek money or possessions is not 
restricted then it will lead to self-indulgence or greed and will bar the way to highest good i.e., 
moksa. It is given in one of the Pali texts, that “one who enjoys his wealth and does meritorious 
deeds with it, experiences pleasure and happiness”. It has therefore to be coupled with charity, 
also to Kautilya “wealth and wealth alone is important in as much as charity and desire depend 
on wealth for their realization.” Artha helps in the attainment of Kama. Further, Prof. Hiriyanna 
affirms that artha is ordinarily acquired for kama (Sneha 2010). 


Kama: Kama is ordinarily termed as pleasure. The definition of pleasure in Kamasutra is the 
following: “Kama is the enjoyment of the appropriate objects by the five senses of hearing, 
feeling, seeing, tasting and smelling, assisted by the mind together with the soul.” The urge to 
enjoy pleasures and satisfy desires, is the most powerful one serving as an incentive to individual 
progress, most effective. It is said, “All that man does is inspired by kama.” As Manu regarded 
kama as desire, one can say, it is a desire for pleasure. It can be sensuous pleasure, mental 
pleasure getting through satisfaction of the work, urge for sexual pleasure, etc. Everyone is 
seeking that, which gives them pleasure and luxuries of life. Nobody wants to stay at the bottom 
level. People feel money is the important factor in the attainment of the pleasures of life by 


fulfilling our desires. So one may put artha, as a means to kama, as an goal. But now, is that all? 
Is the purpose of human life fulfilled? How is this artha acquired? How well it is utilized in our 
life? To answer these questions, what one need to do is, to follow his dharma, which is the next 
Purusartha. 


Dharma: The Indian expression of right activities is dharma. In Mahabharata it is mentioned as 
an ethical concept, defined as that which is right and good. In Mimamsa, dharma is a means to 
the attainment of certain ends. This means that, ends like artha and kama should be acquired 
through righteousness, honesty and straightforwardness. One may, in fact, posses artha through 
stealing and can become rich and through it can get all pleasures of life. But is this the dharma of 
a person? In Mahabharata, dharma is stated as that which upholds the society. Dharma is duty. It 
is the higher good to achieve the highest i.e., moksa. In all stages of a man’s life either as a 
student or as a householder, as a forest dweller or an ascetic, dharma has to be accepted as 
paramount. An IAS officer has got lots of riches, money and pleasures in his life, but these are to 
be acquired by doing his duty with sincerity and honesty, and not with bribery, corruption or 
other mal-practices; only then it will add meaning to his life, otherwise artha and kama without 
dharma would be meaningless. Dharma is the most important urge and should be developed to 
regulate both artha and kama. If dharma is the common regulator, moksa or liberation, is the 
common aim, though difficult to attain. Under the wise regulation of dharma, desire has to be 
satisfied and wealth has to be produced and well used. But all the three urges have to be so 
adjusted and regulated as to lead a man to self- fulfillment in his search for the highest good. 
Dharma also refers to Varnashrama Dharma i.e., choice of duty on the basis of one’s aptitudes 
and stage in life (Sneha 2010). 


Moksa: Etymologically the meaning of moksa is to ‘rid off’ or ‘release’. Also it is commonly 
understood as liberation. In Bhagavad-Gita, moksa is mentioned as the supreme tranquility and 
the highest bliss. It is delight in the self, contentment with the self, self- satisfaction and self- 
fulfillment. It is the highest end of life, attainable only by the individual himself, with the help 
and guidance of dharma. Moksa as the last end of human life signifies that its attainment is 
impossible without first fulfilling the obligations of the other three. It is a state of non-action. It 
is not that on death moksa is attained. Being the ultimate value of man’s social existence, the 
Purusartha of moksa is an end in itself. Beyond that, human being has nothing to attain. It is the 
stage where human cravings cease and along with that ceases the need for attainment and 
fulfillment. Moksa is realization and living of the truth namely Aham Brahma Asmi and Tat 
Tvam Asi. In other words it is waking up of human consciousness at the highest level of reality 
i.e., paramarthik satta. The liberated person neither acts nor causes others to act. He may work 
for the good of humanity without moral obligation. But he has no duties to perform. It is total 
destruction of egoism. We can call moksa as a sublime goal. It can be known through mystical 
experience. Many saints like Tukaram and Kabir have talked about it and ultimately we all have 
to aim at it and only then we will be able to come out of the reincarnation (Senha 2010). 


4.7 A MATERIALISTIC CRITIQUE 


The above treatment of the self and the goals of life may be critiqued from an atheistic or 
materialistic point of view. The term ‘Materialism’ is a commonly used and loaded term. There 
is a misconception that materialism is a modern age phenomenon. In reality this phenomenon is 
as old as the human mankind irrespective of the place and time. It has been mentioned in ancient 
Indian literature also. Charvaka and the Hindu sage, Brahaspati, its founder and champion have 
been associated with philosophical school of materialism in Indian literature (“Materialism” 
2020). 


Metaphysically, he Charvaka admits the existence of four elements - earth, water, fire and air- 
only and he rejects the fifth, the ether, because it is not perceived but inferred. Similarly, soul 
and God and the Hereafter are rejected. Everything which exists, including the mind, is due to a 
particular combination of these four elements. The elements are eternal, but their combinations 
undergo production and dissolution. Consciousness is regarded as a mere product of matter. It is 
produced when the elements combine in a certain proportion. It is found always associated with 
the body and vanishes when the body disintegrates. Just as the combination of betel, arecanut 
and lime produces red colour or just as fermented yeast produces the intoxicating quality in wine, 
though the ingredients separately do not possess either the red colour or the intoxicating quality, 
similarly a particular combination of the elements produces consciousness, though the elements 
separately do not possess it. Consciousness is the result of an emergent and dialectical evolution. 
It is an epi-phenomenon, a by-product of matter. Given the four elements and their particular 
combination, consciousness manifests itself in the living body. The so-called soul is simply the 
conscious living body. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the meaning of Artha? 
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4.8 LET US SUM UP 


By way of summing up we can assert that the views of the self in classical Indian philosophy 
span a wide spectrum of ideas. For the Brahmins, the self is a non-physical soul, a "ghost in the 
machine”. For the Buddhists, the soul is a mere figment of the imagination. The Carvaka on the 
other hand, see the self as an epiphenomenon. The Brahminical theories of the self can be 
considered not true because the spiritual conception of the self does not correspond with 
empirical reality—if one concedes that religious experiences are not part of reality. The Carvaka 
theory could be true, but as is known to us it cannot provide any explanation, only a description 
of the self. The Buddhist or Carvaka theory of the self explains our natural beliefs about a self 
without any of the metaphysical complications of the Brahmanical theories. The Purusarthas 
briefly express Indian understanding of the goal of human life, which also may be differently 
understood by various schools in India. 


4.9 KEY WORDS 


Lokayata: Belief only in this world. Stemming from pre-Vedic times, Lokayata would broadly 
mean 'prevalent among people’ or 'prevalent in the world' (loka and ayata) 


Purusarthas: The goal of life, Purusarthas that have been recognized in India from very early 
times are four: Dharma (duty), Artha (wealth), Kama (pleasure), and Moksa (liberation). 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


The term “man” was once used to denote what is the most characteristic of human reality that 
s/he has a mind (Latin mens, Sanskrit manas - whence manushya and its derivatives). Here the 
incarnate dimension (the bodily) of this “mind” is by-passed along with the implications of 
cultivation of her/his ‘spirit? in matters of human development. The word ‘human’ suggests a 
more integrated insight, reminding us that we are humus (Latin, earth) plus mens — earthy minds. 
In the course of history of ideas about humans, we have either overlooked or exaggerated one or 
other aspect of the multi-faceted reality, the human person. Secondly, we speak of the 
uniqueness of the human being. Human person is the only observable reality which has been able 
to form some sort of an understanding of the deity, be it gods, goddesses or spirits. Only human 
being has evolved a religion which concerns this whole area of her/his life. Various rites and 
rituals and religious beliefs have existed among men since the dawn of human history. There is 
nothing comparable to this in the animal kingdom. These three things together constitute the 
human culture. 


Human relationship to the world in which they live is more than a relationship of humans as 
‘thinking things’ with that of ‘extended things,’ as prevalent in modern Western philosophy. The 
relation is more than mere ‘subject’ to “objects, - what is called the epistemological 
construction. Whiling denying epistemological primacy in such relationship, Heidegger, brings 


out a deeper unity that lies beneath, by his formula “Dasein is being-in-the-world.” As everything 
in the world depends on something else for its existence and enhances others by its own life, 
humans are seen as dependent and interdependent without compromising the uniqueness of 
humans as free-beings. 


Unit 1 speaks of the uniqueness of human being in the process of evolution of life. It familiarizes 
the students with the larger issues related to human development than mere biological evolution. 
It is a study of human's evolutionary nature in general. Humans are composed of the same 
material and chemical elements like any other animal or plant. At the same time, we are unique 
in terms of conceptual language, creative art and transcendental religion. This leads us to posit a 
unique soul or Weltoffenheit in human beings, which does not deny our body and integrate it 
with other dimensions of human existence. 


Unit 2 on “Human as being in the world” studies the fundamental notions of Heidgger about 
human being ‘Dasein’ so to enlighten our human nature. The world is the home of human being 
along with other living things. “Being in the world,” as in Heidegger's thought, is a unique 
feature of human beings as they are the only ones who are aware of their facticity and fallenness 
in the world. This notion leads us to understanding authentic human life. 


Unit 3 raises another important aspect of human life as dependent and interdependent on the 
world and on fellow human beings. That will help us to appreciate the freedom that humans 
enjoy. Dichotomizing body and mind, led to humans to be “not dependent” on the world which 
resulted in so much of chaos and confusion in out times with ecological catastrophe. 
Understanding human person as both dependent and interdependent is the need of the hour. 


Unit 4 deals with a very significant question of humans being independent and having a 
“freedom to be,” delving deeper into the nuances and significance of freedom. 


UNIT 1 ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To study the uniqueness of human being in the process of evolution of life. 


e To familiarize the students with the larger issues related to human development. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


In the unit we want to study the origin and development of human being, not from biological but 
from philosophical point of view. We start from our normal daily experiences and see how we 
have evolved in terms of our relatedness to the rest of the universe and to our closest cousins, the 
animals. We finally show that there are some areas in our human development that make us 
distinctly unique: we call it Weltoffenheit or soul. 


1.2 THE INNER CONFLICT 


Let us begin our understanding of the origin and growth of the human person not on a too 
idealistic note, one that blinds us to the shades and darkness in the human psyche. If there is in us 
a noble quest for meaning, a relentless thirst for God, a drive that sends us out of ourselves to the 
world (especially the world of persons) in an outreach of love, all of us recognise that there is 
within us also a drive for power and selfishness. ... a “baser side to our selves”. St. Paul was 
thinking of these when he wrote: “I do not understand my own actions. For I do not do what I 
want, but I do the very thing I hate. ... I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is 
what I do. ... I delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but I see in my members another law 
at war with the law of my mind and making me captive to the law of sin which dwells in my 
members.” (Rom 7:15ff) How do we explain this “inner conflict” that divides the very depths of 
our being? One simple answer is provided by Plato : the spiritual “soul” which is good and seeks 
to rise up to eternal truths and ideal forms, but the corrupt and corrupting “body” keeps pulling it 
down to transient, material “shadows”. Assuredly, this is a dualistic, oppressive (because anti- 
body) understanding of human being. 


A slight variation of the above is the traditional (Augustinian-dominated) conception of original 
sin in Scholastic philosophy. As a result of the “sin of our first parents” (taken to be historical 
persons) our inner being has somehow been “wounded” or “vitiated” and thus an “inclination to 
evil” has somehow come down to us along with the “stain of original sin” (like any of the other 
genes and what not that we have due to heredity). However, it is good for us to remember that 
the Adam and Eve story is not a primary datum: it is an interpretation of a primary datum. As 
Ricceur puts it, “the exile is a primary symbol of human alienation. ... [and] the story of the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise is a mythic account of the second degree, bringing 
into play characters, a locale, a time, fabulous episodes” (Ricoeur). Immeasurable harm has been 
done to countless millions of dedicated religious believers - as Ricoeur himself laments - by 
forcing them to a literal understanding of the story as one of the requisites of religious faith. No 
small “agony of conscience” was produced among such sincere people who felt thereby 
constrained to reconcile their religious faith, to which they intended to remain faithful, with their 
scientific and professional knowledge, which seems to contradict this Augustinian speculations. 
The datum is the experienced fact of human alienation of the inner conflict within human being. 
Could we not put this down to the as yet unfinished working of evolution? That is, we haven't 
“quite ungrown” the Law of the Jungle (“might is right”, “survival of the fittest,” etc.) and this 
final vestige of our lower, beastly nature still lingers on within us to cause disharmony. 


13 ANIMAL SYMBOLICUM 


Contemporary thinkers have often referred to human being as an animal symbolicum - which 
may be translated as “symbol-using animal”. This is another felicitous expression which brings 
out the basically integrative (and thereby liberative.) understanding of how the traditionally 
called “spiritual” and “material” elements fuse together in the human person. Firstly, thanks to 
Marechal , we see how human person is not just “open” to the world and beyond, right up to the 
fullness of reality, to God. On the other hand, we also see how the external world collaborates, as 
it were, in this quest of human being by pointing beyond itself to that same Ultimate. One 
constitutive element of a symbol is that it points to something other than itself. In this sense “all 
reality is symbolic”. Again, human person is a being that needs symbols. It has been one of our 
(recently-exploded) contemporary conceits that “modern man” has no need of symbols (nor of 
myths and, perhaps also, rites — for these are further developments of symbol see Desbruslais, 
1984). 


After all, it was argued, our ancestors were too primitive to be able to attain our sophisticated 
level of abstract thought. So they had to have recourse to symbol, myth and so on. But we, 
enlightened moderns, can dispense with such childish things and come straight to the raw 
material of metaphysics directly. Well, a full scale rejoinder to this snobbery is out of place here, 
but in the light of Maréchal’s study we can say a few things. Human being, inasmuch as s/he is 
embodied, incarnate, enfleshed cannot envisage (much less relate to in any inter-personal depth) 
a totally disembodied, un-incarnate and unfleshed reality. Somehow her/his embodiedness must 
also enter into the relationship, else her/his personhood would experience an un-ignorable 
element of frustration. After all, we aren’t pure spirits but (in Rahner’s phrase) spirit in the 
world (refer back to earlier pages for some of the implications). Hence, in order to ensure the full 
meaningfulness of inter-personal relationships, we have to somehow “embody the disembodied”. 
Thus our bodily dimension can enter into the relationship and find its fulfilment. Now, to 
“embody the disembodied” is to do none other than make a symbol. That is why, when you love 
somebody (and love is, in itself, a disembodied thing) we have to embody this love through 


hand-shakes, embraces, the giving of gifts, going out together and like. For that reason, too, we 
need statues, holy pictures, religious rites. All of these participates in the nature of symbols and it 
is important, of course, that we recognise them for what they are: symbols, not idols. “Idols must 
die so that symbols can live”. Unfortunately, however, just as we mechanistic moderns have a 
propensity to reduce mystery to problems, so have a parallel perversion which seduces us into 
distorting symbols into idols (Pandikattu 2000). 


Common Parlance 


Modern European languages are built on ideas and roots taken from ancient Greek and so it is 
inevitable that some of the slants and biases of the Hellenistic world should have entered into our 
everyday life through our usage of such words. When we use the word “man”, we are, in effect, 
saying that what is most characteristic of human reality is that s/he has a mind (Latin mens - of 
the Sanskrit manas, whence our own manushya and its derivatives). The incarnate dimension of 
this “mind” is by-passed. So also, when we talk of “spirituality”, are we not implying that what 
matters in human development is the cultivation of her/his “spirit”? On the other hand, the word 
“human” suggests a more integrated insight: it reminds us that we are humus (Latin, earth) plus 
mens - earthy minds. This is a conception that comes very close to Rahner's “Spirit in the 
World”. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Give two traditional explanations for the inner conflict in us. 


1.4 THE PHENOMENA OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Having defined, more or less, the extent and the limits of the question before us as also given a 
hint as to with what attitude we intend to approach it, let us plunge boldly into the issue by first 
sizing up the data. What is the given on which we must base our answer/response to the matter? 
We need to keep this clearly before our eyes. It’s our only recourse to ascertaining whether we, 
or anyone else for that matter, have overlooked or exaggerated one or other aspect of the multi- 
faceted reality which is the human person. Approaching the phenomena with as open a mind as 
possible, it seems that we cannot but recognise two groups of data which, at first sight, seem 
down-right contrary (if not contradictory or complementary). In certain dimensions of human 
activity, we are struck by a certain oneness with all observable reality. On the other hand, certain 
human activities stand out as quite unique and distinct: no other observable agent on the face of 
this earth gives evidence of the identical operations (to borrow a term from metaphysics). 


1.5 THE HUMAN BEING IN COMMON WITH ALL OBSERVABLE REALITY 


When we, the human reality, look around us at the world in which we live, we notice three types 
of beings, basically. First, there is what is traditionally been called the “mineral kingdom” which 
comprises a vast and multifarious array of elements and compounds, some solid, some gaseous 
and some liquid - non-living things (we shall have to pause in a moment for a brief reflection on 
what is meant by us when we speak of life ...). Then there is the “vegetative kingdom”, with 
which we enter the realm of living things. Under this rubric is another host of things: plants, 
fruits, vegetables, trees and such like. Finally, there is the “animal kingdom”, living-things that 
have sensation and are capable of locomotion, with all their species and sub-species. This would 
include all manner of reptiles, birds, insects, fish and those which, in common parlance we call 
“animal proper”. 


“A man for whom his body is an object is a man without a body. He is not a man at 
all....[D]epersonalization can be traced in the drive for power, in which men are often tempted to 
seek their perfection. As long as power is linked with the body in a reasonable proportion, as 
long as I can sense or at least imagine the things over which I have power, I can act as a 
responsible agent, as a person fully accountable for my acts. But the divorce of power from 
personal responsibility, the divorce of power from the human body, progressively corrodes the 
sense of responsibility itself. Thus an airplane pilot, to use an example ..., who would hesitate to 
crush out the life of a butterfly, will trigger without the least hesitation the bomb that sends 
thousands to their death. No longer experiencing any personal responsibility for the power he 
exercises, aware of power only as an abstract object grasped through the manipulation of handful 
of gadgets - man soon becomes a prey to his own servant. Cut away from the person, power thus 
tends to objectify itself and to master its servant. The end is still further dehumanization, the 
price we must be willing to pay for our refusal to understand the unity and integrity of human 
person.” (Wilhelmsen 1962, 45-46) 


Let's begin with the mineral kingdom and human being: what do we have in common? Well, to 
begin with our body is 65% oxygen, 18% carbon, 1⁄2% calcium 1% phosphorous and 142% other 
elements. In other words, there is no chemical element (or compound, for that matter - we are 
70% water.) in the human body that is not found in nature. As someone has well put it, “We are 
cousins of stones and our sisters are the stars.” And who has not had a doctor telling us that we 


need some more iron to our diet (though it wouldn't quite work if we tried to eat a nail.)? Truly 
are we of the planet earth. As for the vegetative kingdom, it is characterised by four basic 
“living” activities: growth, reproduction, nourishment and repair. And so do we share, with it, 
these basic vegetative functions. We also grow, take in nourishment, produce offspring and 
wounds and injuries that we undergo (unless too severe) gradually heal themselves. And need we 
add, all plant life share in the same chemical composition as the various elements and 
compounds in nature. 


Finally, there is the animal kingdom which, in addition to the vegetative activities mentioned 
above, has also locomotion (can get up and go elsewhere for food, not being rooted in one place 
like a plant) and, in addition, gives clear evidence of sensation (that is, can see, hear, smell, taste 
and touch - which include feeling pain and pleasure). All these animal activities are ours too. 


And maybe we can pause briefly to ask ourselves what we mean when we say that a thing has 
life, is alive. Actually “life” is a kind of short-hand term for a complex of activities and when a 
being gives evidence of them, we say that it is “alive”. What is the trait that runs through this 
whole “complex of activities” we have mentioned? In everyday life, we say things like, “Look, 
it’s moving: it must be alive.” Life, then, would be characterised by movement. But cars move 
and so do machines (so long as someone drives them or pushes the “start” button - and they're in 
“working order”). Would we be prepared to call them “alive”? I dare say not. We would, no 
doubt, revise our “definition” to identify life with “self-motion” (locomotion). A being which is 
able to move itself without any apparent pulling of strings or shoving or pushing from outside is 
alive. Here, of course, the meaning of “motion” or “movement” would be widened from its usual 
connotations of local motion (capacity to transport oneself from one place to another), which is, 
strictly speaking, a property of the animal kingdom alone and not of plant-life. It would 
encompass any self-initiative activity (growth, reproduction and the like). But a further 
refinement might be necessary. Today we know that there is tremendous activity in the sub- 
atomic world: neutrons, protons and what not whirling around - would we be prepared to say 
that all sub-atomic reality is alive? To begin with, these activities do not involve growth, 
nourishment, reproduction and repair. They are all geared to maintaining the status quo: at 
keeping the molecule of oxygen or whatever to be a molecule of oxygen and nothing else. 
Vegetative activity, on the other hand, does more than that: it provides the positive dynamic 
development (perfection) of the organism concerned. Let us then sum up these activities as “self- 
developmental” or “self-perfective” activities and conclude that “to have life” means to exhibit 
signs of such activity. This is what life means phenomenologically. It would be interesting to 
pursue the matter to a deeper, metaphysical level and explore life as a “degree of having-being” 
(Pandikattu 2011). But that is beyond the scope of this unit. 


1.6 HUMAN BEING IN ITS UNIQUENESS 


There are other equally evident and undeniable activities of the human being which distinguish 
her/him from all other observable reality on our planet. The human being, and only the human 
being, gives evidence of these activities. They can be listed in various ways. We prefer to sum 
them up as the following trio: use of a conceptual language, creative art, transcendental religion. 
Some people would prefer to call these by different names. Others would include other activities. 
We prefer to limit ourselves to just these three for convenience of study and reflection 
(Desbruslais 1977). 


In the first place, we do not say that only human being has a language, a means of 
communication: even bees and ants have some kind of language - they inform each other (by 
tapping their feelers on the ground, or whatever) as to where recently discovered food supplies 
may be found. But their communication is limited to very concrete and limited topics. Whereas 
we humans can, by means of abstract ideas and concepts, communicate to each other about 
theories and notions that go far beyond the immediately visible. And then there is the 
phenomenon of art and creativity. The human being is ever creating new styles of architecture, 
dress and so on; s/he is able to express her/his imaginative insights in a variety of ways from 
batik to sculpture to dance and painting. Animals have some instinctive know-how: how to 
construct their nests, burrows or whatever form of dwelling places they have. Some of them have 
a more or less elaborate mating “dance”. But they remain singularly devoid of any creative or 
artistic variations here. The same species or sub-species has always built its nest in the same way 
as far as we can reach back in recorded knowledge of these things. The scorpions and snakes 
haven't come out with any new dance steps to vary their mating game. But look at the variety of 
styles and fads in architecture, dress, dance and what have you which characterise human social 
life. 


Finally, human person is the only observable reality which has been able to form some sort of an 
understanding of the deity, be it gods, goddesses or spirits. Only human being has evolved a 
religion which concerns this whole area of her/his life. Various rites and rituals and religious 
beliefs have existed among men since the dawn of human history. There is nothing comparable 
to this in the animal kingdom. These three things together constitute the human culture. 


1.7 TRANSCENDENCE 


Can we suggest a word that will sum up what characterises these three unique activities of 
human being: conceptual language, creative art and religion? The word that comes to my mind 
would be transcendence, the capacity to go beyond, to pass over the immediately accessible. 
This is the quality that Wolfhart Pannenberg calls, in the German, Weltoffenheit (literally world- 
open-ness). We shall soon be seeing that this is, perhaps, too passive sounding a word to 
designate a powerfully dynamic human trait. We are not just “open” to the world, like a door. On 
the contrary, we are driven from within to go forth to the world. Whence comes this drive and 
how it operates are questions that we must postpone for a little while. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is life phenomenologically? 


2. On what do you base human uniqueness? 


1.8 HERMENEUTICS OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Alternatives 


Though in our chemical composition we are no different than the other things around us, yet we 
are capable of some activities that no other observable being can come out with. Shall we say 
that this is because there is in us two beings or principles of being, one which is in common with 
everything around us and one which is unique to the human reality alone and that it is the 
presence of the latter within us which makes it possible for us to do what other beings of this 
earth cannot? Or shall we say that we can do what others cannot only because we are more 
evolved, have — somehow or the other — been able to refine those some fundamental constituents 
so that they have become capable of transcendence? It all depends on how or why we set limits 
to the possibilities of the former element, call it matter, body or whatever (Desbruslais 1977). 


Clarifying Terms 


History has given us a legacy of terms to call these two constituents: spirit or soul and matter or 
body. Some thinkers have seen these two as fundamentally inimical to each other (Plato, for 
one). Others have seen them as not so inimical, perhaps, but make them such complete beings 
and so vastly unlike each other that they have not known how to save the unity of the human 
person nor explain how one can act upon the other. Many thinkers (and the whole Indian 
tradition in general is heavily weighted in this direction) see the human person as fundamentally 
spirit or soul or mind and the body element as some kind of unfortunate appendage or prison- 
house or what have you. Obviously, in such a conception of things the body and its needs will 
not be taken seriously. It may be worthwhile to point out, at this juncture, that according to 
Thomistic philosophy, the human person is not a composite of “body and soul” as we may be 
led to think: it is prime matter informed by the human soul, which is its substantial form, that 
accounts for the human reality (Pandikattu 2011). 


1.9 CONSEQUENCES 


When we speak of the body-soul nature of human beings, it seems to indicate where one's 
fundamental values lie. The more one opts for an integrated vision of human person, the more 
difficult is it to account philosophically for life after death. On the other hand, the more one feels 
a kindred spirit with all that surrounds us in this world, the more one is inclined not to subscribe 
to the view that “there is in us something that the rest hasn't got”. No one would deny that the 
human person evinces certain activities - call it abstraction, transcendence or what you will - 
that no other observable being is capable of. Nevertheless, on what grounds can we say that such 


activity is completely beyond the powers and capacities of matter? Traditional Thomistic 
philosophy assumes this to be the case. That is one valid enough interpretation of the facts. 
However, there is another possible interpretation, along the lines of Teilhard de Chardin's views. 
Could it not be that we are capable of these acts while “sub-human reality” is not? It is not 
because we have in us something special that they don't have (a spiritual soul), but because the 
same ingredients have attained a higher “threshold” level of “complexification” (complexity) in 
us and such types of activity can only proceed when this threshold has been crossed? For by 
what right can we be sure that matter (by definition that which is extended, spread out or “has 
parts outside of parts”) can never refine itself, evolve or become sufficiently complex that 
consciousness (presence to self) and thereby abstraction and transcendence cannot emerge? 
Indeed, the doctrine of the Incarnation would have us envision matter and spirit as not such 
diametrical opposite, for if they were the very idea of God (Spirit par excellence) becoming en- 
fleshed would be an absurdity. Nor is there anything blasphemous or irreligious in this 
unorthodox-seeming view. All is seen in the perspective of God's creative act: S/he it is who has 
willed that matter should be able to transcend itself when a certain level of complexity has been 
attained in the evolutionary process that s/he has willed. 


1.10 AFTER-LIFE? 


The less integrated view, even in its Thomistic refinement which saves the human composite 
from blatant Cartesian dualism, assuredly makes “life after death” more credible inasmuch as it 
provides an easy hand with which to churn out neat proof of the same. After all, if there is in the 
human person something extra, something “more than or above matter”, then death would be the 
process whereby the merely material part of the person fell apart (corrupted, to use the 
metaphysical term) whereas the more spiritual element would remain untouched and would go 
marching on. This will be done in more detail when we take up precisely this issue in the next 
chapter. And, obviously, if we opt seriously for the integrity of the human composite and its 
oneness with all observable reality, we shall be hard put to show what in us could possibly 
survive the undeniable phenomenon of death. However, as we shall see, there is a way out of the 
impasse - not a very satisfactory one for everyone, but a way out nevertheless. That will be the 
challenge for us today: to be open to the ethos of the world where we emphasise our worldliness 
and body without giving up the human quest for enduring values and the possibility of life after 
death (Desbruslais 1977). 


111 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit, after studying human’s evolutionary nature in general we have seen how humans are 
composed of the same material and chemical elements like any other animal or plant. At the 
same time we saw how we are unique in terms of conceptual language, creative art and 
transcendental religion. This leads us to posit a unique soul or Weltoffenheit in human beings, 
which does not deny our body and integrate it with other dimensions of human existence. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Is human beings made of body and soul according to Thomistic Philosophy? 


1.12 KEY WORDS 


Weltoffenheit: Literally world-open-ness and it indicates human uniqueness as understood by 
Wolfhart Pannenberg. 


Animal symbolicum: Symbol using animals. Humans are the only such animals. 


Complexification: Teilhard de Chardin uses the term complexfication to denote that matter, with 
increased complexity and nuances takes on new properties. He affirms that soul is the 
result of the complexification of matter. 


Life: “To have life” means to have “self-developmental” or “self-perfective” activities 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To study some of the fundamental notions of Heidgger about human being and so 
enlighten our human nature. 


e To familiarize the students with “being-in-the-world,” and its related term “Dasein” as 
developed by Heidegger. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


As we saw in the last unit, humans are totally one with the animal and plant kingdom. We are 
also unique. We live in the world which is our home. “Being in the world,” is a unique feature of 
human beings, because they are the only ones who are aware of their facticity and fallenness in 
the world. Since “being-in-the-world” is a unique notion of Heidegger on the human situation, 
we spend some time studying the basic thoughts of Heidegger with a view of understanding 
authentic human life. 


2.2 INTRODUCTION TO HEIDEGGERIAN THOUGHT 


Who am I? What is my relationship to the world? What Heidegger seeks to destroy in particular 
is a certain picture of the relation between human beings and the world that is widespread in 
modern philosophy, especially in Descartes. Roughly and readily, this is the idea that there are 
two sorts of substances in the world: “thinking things,” like us and “extended things,” like tables, 
chairs and indeed the entire fabric of space and time. The relation between thinking things and 
extended things is one of knowledge and the philosophical and indeed scientific task consists in 
ensuring that what a later tradition called "subject" might have access to a world of objects. This 
is what we might call the epistemological construction of the relation between human beings and 
the world. This is a dualistic understanding of humans and the world. Heidegger does not deny 
the importance of knowledge, he simply denies its primacy. Prior to this dualistic picture of the 


relation between human beings and the world lies a deeper unity that he tries to capture in the 
formula "Dasein is being-in-the-world". This is quite significant for us. 


If the human being is really being-in-the-world, then this implies that the world itself is part of 
the fundamental constitution of human beings. In other words, I am not a free-floating self or ego 
facing a world of objects that stands over against me. Rather, for Heidegger, I am my world. The 
world is part and parcel of my being, the real fabric of my existence. We might capture the sense 
of Heidegger's thought here by thinking of Dasein not as a subject distinct from a world of 
objects, but as an experience of openness where mostly my being and that of the world are not 
distinguished. I am completely fascinated and absorbed by my world, not cut off from it in some 
sort of "mind" or what Heidegger calls "the cabinet of consciousness" (Critchley 2009). 


Heidegger's major claim in his discussion of world in his most famous book, Being and Time, is 
that the world announces itself most closely and mostly as a handy or useful world, the world of 
common, average everyday experience. My encounter with the table on which I am writing these 
words is not as an object made of a certain definable substance (wood, polish, iron, etc.) existing 
in a geometrically ordered space-time continuum. Rather, this is just the table that I use to write 
and which is useful for arranging my papers, my laptop and my coffee cup. Heidegger insists that 
we have to "thrust aside our interpretative tendencies" which cover over our everyday experience 
of the world. In fact we need to attend much more closely to that which shows itself in and 
through the world (Wikipedia 2010). 


The world is full of handy things that hang together as a whole and which are meaningful to me. 
In even more basic terms, the world is a whole load of stuff that is related together: my laptop 
sits on my desk, my spectacles sit on my nose, the desk sits on the floor, and I can look over to 
the window at the garden and hear the quiet hum of traffic and police sirens that make up life in 
this city. This is what Heidegger calls "environment" (Umwelt), a term he uses to describe the 
world that surrounds the human being and in which it is completely immersed for the most part. 


Heidegger insists that this lived experience of the world is missed or overlooked by scientific 
inquiry or indeed through a standard philosophy of mind, which presupposes a dualistic 
distinction between mind and reality. What is required is a phenomenology of our lived 
experience of the world that needs to be open to what shows itself first and foremost in our 
experience (Hornsby 2010). In other words, we might say that Heidegger is inverting the usual 
distinction between theory and practice. My primary encounter with the world is not theoretical: 
it is not the experience of some spectator gazing out at a world stripped of value. Rather, I first 
apprehend the world practically as a world of things which are useful and handy and which are 
imbued with human significance and value. The theoretical or scientific vision of things that find 
in a thinker like Descartes is founded on a practical insight that is fascinated and concerned with 
things. 


Heidegger introduces a distinction between two ways of approaching the world: the present-at- 
hand (Vorhandenheit) and the ready-to-hand (Zuhandenheit). Present-at-hand refers to our 
theoretical apprehension of a world made up of objects. It is the conception of the world from 
which science begins. The ready-to-hand describes our practical relation to things that are handy 
or useful. Heidegger's basic claim is that practice precedes theory, and that the ready-to-hand is 
prior to or before the present-at-hand. The problem with most philosophy after Descartes is that 
it conceives of the world theoretically and thus imagines, like Descartes, that I can doubt the 
existence of the external world and even the reality of the persons that fill it - who knows, they 


might be robots. For Heidegger, by contrast, who we are as human beings is inextricably bound 
up and bound together with the complex web of social practices that make up my world 
(Critchley 2009). The world is part of who I am. For Heidegger, to cut oneself off from the 
world, as Descartes did, is to miss the point entirely: the fabric of our openness to the world is 
one piece. And that piece should not be cut up. Furthermore, the world is not simply full of 
handy, familiar meaningful things. It is also full of persons. If I am fundamentally with my 
world, then that world is a common world that experienced together with others. This is what 
Heidegger calls "being-with" (Mitsein). 


2.3 BEING IN THE WORLD 


Being-in-the-world is Heidegger's replacement for terms such as subject, object, consciousness, 
and world. For him, the split of things into subject/object, as we find in the Western tradition and 
even in our language, must be overcome, as is indicated by the root structure of Husserl and 
Brenatano’s concept of intentionality, i.e., that all consciousness is consciousness of something, 
that there is no consciousness, as such, cut off from an object (be it the matter of a thought, or of 
a perception). Nor are there objects without some consciousness beholding or being involved 
with them (Wikipedia 2010). 


At the most basic level of being-in-the-world, Heidegger notes that there is always a mood, a 
mood that "assails us" in our unreflecting devotion to the world. A mood comes neither from the 
"outside" nor from the "inside," but arises from being-in-the-world. One may turn away from a 
mood, but that is only to another mood, it is part of our facticity. Only with a mood are we 
permitted to encounter things in the world. Dasein (a co-term for being-in-the-world) has an 
openness to the world that is constituted by the attunement of a mood or state of mind. As such, 
Dasein is a "thrown" "projection," projecting itself onto the possibilities that lie before it or may 
be hidden, and interpreting and understanding the world in terms of possibilities. Such projecting 
has nothing to do with comporting oneself toward a plan that has been thought out. It is not a 
plan, since Dasein has, as Dasein, already projected itself. Dasein always understands itself in 
terms of possibilities. As projecting, the understanding of Dasein is its possibilities as 
possibilities. One can take up the possibilities of "The They-self” and merely follow along or 
make some more authentic understanding 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Which are the two ways of approaching the world, according to Heidegger? 


2. What is Being-in-the-world for Heidegger? 


2.4 DASEIN’S FACTICITY 


Martin Heidegger's main interest was to raise the issue of Being, that is, to make sense of our 
capacity to make sense of things. Additionally, he wished to rekindle the notion that although 
difficult to understand, this issue was of utmost importance. Heidegger’s study, however, was of 
a specific type of Being, the human being, referred to by Heidegger as ‘Dasein’, which literally 
means ‘Being-there’. By using the expression Dasein, Heidegger called attention to the fact that 
a human being cannot be taken into account except as being an existent in the middle of a world 
amongst other things, that Dasein is ‘to be there’ and ‘there’ is the world. To be human is to be 
fixed, embedded and immersed in the physical, tangible day to day world we experience. Our 
goal here is to offer an explanation of what Heidegger meant by ‘Being-in-the-world’. 


According to Heidegger, philosophy should be capable of telling us the meaning of Being, of the 
where and what Dasein is. Heidegger postulated that, the world ‘is’, and that this fact is naturally 
the primordial phenomenon and the basis of all ontological inquiry. For Heidegger the world is 
here, now and everywhere around us. We are totally immersed in it, and after all, how could we 
be anywhere ‘else’? Before Heidegger, Edmund Husserl had previously spoken of a 
‘Lebenswelt’ (life-world) to stress the solidness of the human encapsulation within reality, but 
Heidegger’s ‘grounding’ was more complete. Heidegger articulated this entrenchment with the 
composite, In-der-welt-sein (a ‘Being-in-the-world’, a ‘to-be-in-the-world’). 


For Heidegger, “Dasein is an entity which, in its very Being, comports itself understandingly 
towards that Being.” To add: “Dasein exists. Furthermore, Dasein is an entity which in each case 
I myself am. Mineness belongs to any existent Dasein, and belongs to it as the condition which 
makes authenticity and inauthenticity possible.” 


For Heidegger, Dasein may exist in either one of two modes, (authenticity or inauthenticity), or it 
is modally undistinguished, but Dasein’s character needs to be understood a-priori as being 
‘grounded’ in the state of Being that he called ‘Being-in-the-world’. 


Therefore, ‘Being-in-the-world’, for Heidegger stood for a unitary phenomenon and needed be 
seen as a whole. However, Heidegger was aware that the expression had several components to 
its structure. There was the duty to examine the ontological structure of the ‘world’ and define its 
“in-the-world-ness”. Also, the identity of the “Who” that is within the mode of Dasein’s average 
everydayness needs to be sought out, and, the ontological establishment of ‘Being-in’ needs to be 
proposed. 


Heidegger was concerned with Dasein’s distinctive method of being-in, which is at variance with 
the manner in which one object can be in another. In Being and Time Heidegger wrote: “What is 
meant by “Being-in”? Our proximal reaction is to round out this expression to “Being-in” “in the 
world’”, and we are inclined to understand this Being-in as ‘Being in something’ ....as the water 


is ‘in’ the glass, or the garment is ‘in’ the cupboard. By this ‘in’ we mean the relationship of 
Being which two entities extended ‘in’ space have to each other with regard to their location in 
that space...... Being-present-at-hand-along-with in the sense of a definite location-relationship 
with something else which has the same kind of Being, are ontological characteristics.” 


It is the convening or converging of ‘Dasein’ and the ‘world’ which gives definition to both, and 
the solidness of these terms is covered thinly by the English word ‘facticity’ (Steiner 1978). 
Heidegger maintains: “Dasein’s facticity is such that its Being-in-the-world has always dispersed 
[zerstreut] or even split itself up into definite ways of Being-in. The multiplicity of these is 
indicated by the following examples: having to do with something, producing something, 
attending to something and looking after it, making use of something, giving something up and 
letting it go, undertaking, accomplishing, evincing, interrogating, considering, discussing, 
determining.... All these kind ways of Being-in have concern (‘Besorgen’) as their kind of 
Being.” 


2.5 CONCERN 


Heidegger (1962) used the term “concern” as an ontological term for an existentiale to select the 
Being of a possible way of Being-in-the-world because he felt that the Being of Dasein itself was 
to be revealed as “care” (Sorge) and that because Being-in-the-world fundamentally belongs to 
Dasein, its Being concerning the world is fundamentally concern. Concern is the temporal 
meaning which Being-in-the-world has for human beings and it is the time configuration of 
human life which is the identical concern which human beings have for the world. If human 
beings had no concept of time they would have no reason to be engaged or implicated in the 
world in a human way. It is the awareness of temporality which establishes that the relationship 
that human beings have with the world is through concern (Warnock 1970). 


Not everything is possible for every human being. Every person's options are limited in one way 
or another and “concern” is a way that humans can decide what decision could be the correct one 
in order to move from one condition to another. Choices are made in the world in which humans 
exist surrounded by other humans. Human beings are characterized by uniqueness, one from 
another, and this uniqueness gives rise to a set of possibilities for each individual. All human 
beings are continually oriented towards their own potential, among which are the possibilities of 
authentic and inauthentic existence. If, whilst moving forward, the standards and beliefs and 
prejudices of society are embraced, individuals may fail to differentiate themselves from the 
masses. This, Heidegger regarded as living an ‘inauthentic’ existence. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Why does Heidegger uses the term “Dasein” for human beings? 


2.6 LIVING AS AUTHENTIC EXISTENCE 


For Heidegger, Authentic existence can only come into being when individuals arrive at the 
realization of who they are and grasp the fact that each human being is a distinctive entity. Once 
human beings realize that they have their own destiny to fulfill, then their concern with the world 
will no longer be the concern to do as the masses do, but can become an “authentic” concern to 
fulfill their real potentiality in the world (Warnock 1970). 


Heidegger described the self of everyday Dasein as the ‘they-self’, “which we distinguish from 
the authentic Self - that is, from the Self which has been taken hold of in its own way [eigens 
ergriffenen]. As they-self, the particular Dasein has been dispersed into the ‘they’, and must first 
find itself.” And further “If Dasein discovers the world in its own way [eigens] and brings it 
close, if it discloses to itself its own authentic Being, then this discovery of the “world” and this 
disclosure of Dasein are always accomplished as a clearing-away of concealments and 
obscurities, as a breaking up of the disguises with which Dasein bars its own way.” Heidegger 
said that deliberation on these matters have brought about a solid understanding of Dasein 
bringing the average everydayness of Being-in-the-world into view. 


Heidegger felt that the all-determining focal point of our Being-in-the-world was being ignored 
because the daily realities of our existence are so trite and numerous but, for Heidegger, 
“knowing” was a kind of Being and Dasein only discovers itself when it comprehends reality. 
Knowledge is not an inexplicable bound from subject to object and return (Steiner 1978), But as 
soon as the “phenomenon of knowing the world” is grasped it is interpreted, unfortunately, in a 
‘superficial’ or formal manner. The evidence for this is the procedure (still customary today) of 
setting up knowing as a ‘relation between subject and Object’ — a procedure in which there lurks 
as much ‘truth’ as vacuity. But subject and object do not really coincide with Dasein and the 
world. (Hornsby 2010) 


Heidegger maintained that principle task of Dasein was to understand that knowing has a 
phenomenal character of a Being which is in and towards the world. Knowing is the possession 
of those human-things which are able to know and is an internal characteristic of those entities. 
Heidegger expanded upon this by saying that knowing is a ‘concern’ and to know something, 
even with little interest, is a tangible kind of Being-in-the-world. In fact for Heidegger, even 
forgetting modifies the primordial Being-in just as knowledge did not create the world, forgetting 
does not destroy it. Therefore, it follows that Dasein only realizes itself when it grasps reality 
(Steiner 1978). 


Further, Heidegger proclaimed that we are “thrown” into the world and that our Being-in-the- 
world is a ‘thrownness’ [Geworfenheit]. According to Heidegger, this concept is a primordial 
banality, which had long been overlooked by metaphysical conjecture. Humans beings are 
thrown with neither prior knowledge nor individual option into a world that was there before and 
will remain there after they are gone (Steiner 1978). So Heidegger wrote: “This characteristic of 
Dasein’s Being - this “that it is” - is veiled in its ‘whence’ and ‘whither’, yet disclosed in itself 
all the more unveiledly; we call it the ‘thrownness’ of this entity into its ‘there’; indeed, it is 
thrown in such a way that, as Being-in-the-world, it is the ‘there’. The expression “thrownness” is 
meant to suggest the facticity of its being delivered over.” 


No biology of parentage can answer the question of whence we came into Being. Neither do we 
know toward what end our existence has been projected, apart from our position in relation to 
death. Yet for Heidegger, it is this twofold mystery that makes the “thrown” state of human life 
more absolute and tangible. Human kind is “delivered over’ to a total, all-encompassing 
‘thereness’ and Dasein must occupy this presentness and take it up into its own existence. 
Heidegger wished to emphasize the unmistakable ‘thereness’ of the world into which we are 
thrown (Steiner 1978). 


The world into which our Dasein is thrown has others in it, and the existence of others is totally 
indispensable to its facticity of Being-there. Understanding of others in the world and the 
association of the ontological status of others with our own Dasein is, in itself, a form of Being. 
Heidegger said that Being-in-the-world is a being-with, and that the understanding of the 
presentness of others is to exist. However, being-with presents the possibility of comprehending 
our own Dasein as an everyday Being-with-one-another where we may come to exist not on our 
own terms, but only in reference to others. In so doing, we eventually come to not be ourselves, 
and surrender our existence to a formless ‘Theyness’ or alterity (Steiner 1978). 


For Heidegger, the “belonging to others’ is a drastic irresponsibility because the ‘they’ deprives 
the particular Dasein of its own accountability by making every decision and judgement for it. 
The ‘they’ can do this most easily because it can always be said that ‘they’ were responsible for 
such and such. Heidegger said that this passivity creates the alienated self, the ‘Man’ who is 
fatally disburdened of moral autonomy and, therefore, of moral responsibility. This ‘Man’ can 
know no ethical guilt. Heidegger called this the ‘self of everyday Dasein’ or the ‘they-self’, the 
total opposite of the solid singularity of a Dasein which has grasped itself. This crucial 
distinction was important for Heidegger as it is the distinction between an authentic and an 
inauthentic human existence (Steiner 1978). 


Inauthentic Dasein does not live as itself but as ‘they’ live. In fact, for Heidegger, it barely exists 
at all and it exists in a state of fear [or Furcht] (Steiner 1978). This fear is distinct from anxiety 
[Angst]. Fear could be experienced when a threat to our life, signifying our situation is 
recognized, but anxiety is experienced in the face of nothing in particular in our situation 
(Warnock 1970). According to Warnock (1970), anxiety is that which drives us to swamp 
ourselves in the insignificant, the common and in all of the elements of an inauthentic existence. 
However, Steiner (1978), wrote that fear is a part of an ordinary communal reaction whereas 
anxiety [Angst] is “that which makes problematic, which makes worthy of our questioning, our 
Being-in-the-world. Angst is one of the primary instruments through which the ontic character 
and context of everyday existence is made inescapably aware of, is rendered naked to, the 
pressures of the ontological. And further, Angst is a mark of authenticity, of the repudiation of 
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the ‘theyness’. 


Heidegger wrote that an understanding of Being belongs to the ontological structure of Dasein, 
and he proposed that there is an understanding state of mind in which Dasein is disclosed to 
itself. Heidegger sought a simplified way of disclosure to bring the structural totality of Being to 
light and he hypothesized that the state of mind that would satisfy his requirements, was the state 
of anxiety. Taking the phenomenon of falling as his departure point and distinguishing anxiety 
from fear, Heidegger wrote, “As one of Dasein's possibilities of Being, anxiety - together with 
Dasein itself as disclosed in it - provides the phenomenal basis for explicitly grasping Dasein’s 
primordial totality of Being.” 


Steiner holds that a further aspect of Dasein, as argued by Heidegger, is that Dasein is grounded 
in language, Being-in-the-world expresses itself in discourse. Furthermore, he made a distinction 
between ‘Rede’, ‘the speech of Dasein’ and ‘Gerede’, ‘talk’. He avoided the triteness of using 
the term ‘idle chatter’ for ‘talk’ because it was far too reassuring for what he wanted to say. For 
Heidegger, ‘talk’ had lost its primary relationship-of-being toward the talked about entity and all 
that ‘talk’ was doing was to ‘pass words along’ or, to ‘gossip emptily’, fostering illusions of 
understanding that have no real comprehension. Dasein-with-others takes place in an echo 
chamber of nonstop bogus interaction, with no cognition as to what is being communicated 
(Hornsby 2010). 


2.7 DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AUTHENTIC AND IAUTHENTIC LIVES 


The differences between authentic and inauthentic lives were contrasted by Heidegger through 
the agencies of fear set against anxiety, ‘speech’ contrasted with ‘talk’, genuine wonder opposed 
to mere novelty. Each disparate category comes about as an expected outcome of the complete 
antithesis between the self-possession of true Dasein and the collective lack of perception of an 
existence carried out in terms of ‘oneness’ and ‘theyness’. Heidegger denoted this latter state as 
‘Verfall’ (‘a falling away from’). Heidegger was careful to point out that the condition of 
‘Verfallensein’ (a fallen state) is not sinful, nor is the term meant to cast a moral value judgement 
(Critchley 2009). 


Heidegger wrote, “Dasein has, in the first instance, fallen away [abgefallen] from itself as an 
authentic potentiality for Being its self, and has fallen into the ‘world’. ‘Fallenness’ into the 
world means an absorption in Being-with-one-another, in so far as the latter is guided by idle 
talk, curiosity and ambiguity. Through the Interpretation of falling, what we have called the 
“inauthenticity” of Dasein may now be defined more precisely. On no account however do the 
terms ‘inauthentic’ and ‘non-authentic’ signify ‘really not’, as if in this mode of Being, Dasein 
were altogether to lose its Being. ‘Inauthenticity’ does not mean anything like Being-no-longer- 
in-the-world, but amounts rather to quite a distinctive kind of Being-in-the-world — the kind 
which is completely fascinated by the ‘world’ and by the Dasein-with of Others in the ‘they’. 
Not-Being-its-self [Das Nicht-es-selbst-sein] functions as a positive possibility of that entity 
which, in its essential concern, is absorbed in a world. This kind of not-Being has to be 
conceived as that kind of Being which is closest to Dasein and in which Dasein maintains itself 
for the most part.” 


For Heidegger then, ‘inauthenticity’ and ‘fallenness’ are not mere mishaps or erroneous options. 
Rather they are essential components of existence, because Dasein is always Dasein-with and a 
Being-in-the-world into which we have been thrown. Acceding to the enticement of living a 
mundane existence is simply a part of existing itself. ‘Fallenness’ was a positive for Heidegger in 
the sense that there must be ‘inauthenticity’, ‘theyness’, and ‘talk’, for Dasein to become aware 


of its loss of self and strive for its return to authentic Being. “Verfall” turns out to be the 
completely essential prerequisite towards the repossession of self, the struggle toward true 
Dasein (Hornsby 2010). 


In the first division of “Being and Time”, Heidegger worked out his account of Being-in-the- 
world and used it to ground an insightful evaluation of long-established ontology and 
epistemology. For Heidegger, human beings are never directly in the world except by way of 
being in some particular circumstance; it is Dasein that is Being-in-the-world (Dreyfus 1991). 


2.8 LET US SUM UP 


After analyzing Heidegger's understanding of Being-in-the-world, we have indicated the 
authentic existence that Dasein is called to live. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How can we arrive at authentic existence? 


1.9 KEY WORDS 


Being-in-the-world (In-der-Welt-Sein) is Heidegger's replacement for terms such as subject, 
object, consciousness, and world. It is the human being understood as a unitary 
phenomenon and needed to be seen as a whole. 


Dasein: “Being there” or human beings in their everydayness. Heidegger’s definition of human 
being. For him, Dasein is an entity which, in its very Being, comports itself 
understandingly towards that Being. 
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Existentiale: Existentalia (plural) are certain characteristics of Dasein that are revealed by the 
analysis of its existence. In Heideggerian terms, an existentiale (singular) concerns 
Dasein's residing alongside the world and its involvement with entities within the world 
which is always expresses in terms of care and concern. Normally, if we were analysing 
anything entity other than Dasein we would use the term category. But Heidegger forbids 
this, because Dasein is not like any other entity (Dasein is, in fact, the ground upon which 
the perception and conception of everything else rests) and therefore Dasein needs to be 
analysed in a different way to other entities. The existence structure of Dasein must be 
defined existentially. Heidegger therefore wants his 'existentalia' to be sharply 
distinguished from the concept of 'category,' as it is ordinarily understood. 'Existentalia' 
and 'category' are the two basic possibilities for characters of Being. The entities that 
correspond to them are these: 1. Existentialia relating to Dasein, 2. Categories relating to 
Entities that present at hand, i.e., not Dasein (Munday, Roderick. “Glossary of Terms in 
Being and Time” http://www.visual- 
memory.co.uk/b resources/b and t glossary.html#e, accessed July 2010.) 


Existentiell: It refers to someone's personal understanding of their own existence. For an 
individual Dasein, the question of existence never gets clarified except through existing. 
The understanding of oneself that we acquire along the way Heidegger calls 
"Existentiell". 


Extential: It refers to a more general understanding of existence. The question of existence is 
close to Dasein, but this does not mean that Dasein is necessarily conscious of the 
question of existence. But the structuring of the question "What is Being?" points the way 
for the formal analysis of what constitutes existence. The context of such structuring we 
call "Existentality". But its analytic has the character of an understanding which is not 
extentiell, i.e. structure plus content. But extential: structure minus content. 


Facticity: An understanding of specific structures in advance comes from Dasein understanding 
of its own most Being. 


Lebenswelt: Life world or the world of lived experience. It may be conceived as a universe of 
what is self-evident or given, a world that subjects may experience together. For Edmund 
Husserl, the lifeworld is the fundament for all epistemological enquiries. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To see how humans are dependent and interdependent on the world and on each other. 
e To see how independence emerges from such interdependence. 


e To attempt at a definition of freedom that is relevant and contextual. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


After having seen the human condition as being in the world this chapter looks into human life as 
dependent and interdependent on the world and on fellow human beings. That will help us to 
appreciate the freedom that humans enjoy, at least sometimes. 


3.2 HUMANS As DEPENDENT 


Humans have, for the most part, taken themselves out of the “natural” world. We often 
overemphasize technological advances at the expense of the environment. Rapid exploitation of 
finite natural resources and uncontrolled waste are acceptable in many businesses as the only 
way to grow. The price of this way of thinking is starting to come into the light. Modern high- 
tech lifestyles are competitive instead of communal and cooperative. An effect of this 
competition is the human-created deserts in place of once lush forests. We have polluted 
virtually every corner of the planet. Instead of taking just what the environment can replenish, 
we tend to take it all--right now. 


Most scientific concepts involve breaking living organisms into parts, labeling those parts, and 
treating those parts as something somehow separate from the whole organism. Most people 
believe that the universe is comprised of boundless building materials from which technological 
progress can flourish. In contrast, in the systems theory, the basic principle underlying life is 
processes. In a process, one thing depends on another. If one step in the process doesn’t occur, 
then the subsequent steps cannot occur. The system comes to a halt. 


Thus, in the ecological approach to nature, the world and its inhabitants are seen to be 
interdependent. Everything relies on everything else for survival and prosperity. In contrast to 
many human institutions, the functioning of ecosystems is to establish cooperative relationships. 
The relationships promote the harmonious integration of systems. 


In a natural setting, the competitive struggle for existence might at first glance appear to be mere 
brutality (whereby one animal eats another animal). However, the overall scheme is a sort of 
cooperation. Some species of fish, for example, swim in massive schools. This is perhaps a part 
of the acceptance by this species that some fish are sacrificed for the good of the whole species. 
The predator usually captures the weak and the old fish. If you follow evolutionary theory, this is 
good for the species, because it strengthens the species” genetics. In other words, the stronger 
fish will survive and they will produce stronger offspring. This is actually one of the underlying 
themes of evolution (Systems Theory 2010). 


The ecological approach is also seen, for instance, in the mangrove forests. Everything depends 
on everything else for both survival and prosperity. For example, the immature shrimp rely on 
the decomposing leaves of the trees for food. If there is an abundance of leaves, the shrimp 
flourish. If there is a shortage of leaves, the shrimp population decreases. If the shrimp 
population decreases, it is likely that the other animals that rely on the shrimp for food, such as 
the kingfishers and many species of fish, will decrease in numbers. Looking back even further, 
another example in the mangrove is the relationship between the mud and its many dependents. 


The mud is made up of decomposing leaves, bark, and other sediment that come into the 
mangrove forest during the tides. The mud is food for bacteria and plankton. The bacteria and 
plankton is food for immature crabs. The immature crabs are food for small fish. Small fish are 
food for bigger fish. Humans are at the top of this food chain. They eat the fish. However, if the 
mud is not in the mangrove forest, many species suffer the loss, such as the crabs, fish, and 
humans. 


In sum, everything in the world, no matter what it is, depends on something else for its existence. 
If you understand and accept the systems theory you see the need for a balanced ecological view 
of the world, the need for changes in the manner in which we do business with each other, and 
the need for a general shift in technology toward a more friendly use of the limited supply of 
natural resources. Human beings are no exception and they are totally dependent on the world for 
their survival and well-being (Systems Theory 2010). 


3.3 HUMANS AS INTER-DEPENDENT 


From the above perspective, we can see how human beings are dependent on nature and also 
inter-dependent on each other. A powerful articulation of such respectful interdependence is 
made in 1854, when the U.S. President made an offer for a large area of Indian land and 
promised a "reservation" for the Indian people. Chief Seattle's reply, quoted below with 
modifications, has been described as the most beautiful and profound statement on the 
environment ever made. It speaks of the inter-dependence of the whole earth on each other (See 
Kochery 1998). 


How can you buy or sell the sky, the warmth of the land? The idea is strange to us. If we do not 
own the freshness of the air and the sparkle of the water, how can you buy them? Every part of 
the earth is sacred to my people. Every shining pine needle, every sandy shore, every mist in the 
dark woods, every clearing and humming insect is holy in the memory and experience of my 


people. The sap which courses through the trees carries the memories of the red man. The white 
man's dead forget the country of their birth when they go to walk among the stars. Our dead 
never forget their beautiful earth, for it is the mother of the red man. We are part of the earth and 
it is part of us. The perfumed flowers are our sisters, the horse, the great eagle, these are our 
brothers. The rocky crests, the body heat of the pony and man - all belong to the same family. 


So, when the Great Chief of Washington sends word that he wishes to buy our land, he asks 
much of us. The Great Chief sends word he will reserve us a place so that we can live 
comfortably by ourselves. He will be our father and we will be his children. So we will consider 
your offer to buy our land. But it will not be easy. For this land is sacred to us. This shining 
water which moves in the streams and rivers is not just water but the blood of our ancestors. If 
we sell you land, you must remember that it is sacred and you must teach your children that it is 
sacred and that each ghostly reflection in the clear water of the lakes tells of events and 
memories in the life of my people. The water’s murmur is the voice of my father's father. The 
rivers are our brothers, they quench our thirst. The rivers carry our canoes, and feed our children. 
If we sell you our land, you must remember, and teach your children, that the rivers are our 
brothers, and yours, and you must henceforth give them the kindness you would give any 
brother. 


We know that the white man does not understand our ways. One portion of land is the same to 
him as the next, for he is a stranger who comes in the night and takes from the land whatever he 
needs. The earth is not his brother but his enemy, and when he has conquered it, he moves one. 
He leaves his father's graves behind, and he does not care. He kidnaps the earth from his 
children. His father's grave and his children's birthright are forgotten. He treats his mother, the 
earth, and his brother, the sky, as things to be bought, plundered, sold like sheep or bright beads. 
His appetite will devour the earth and leave behind only a desert. 


I do not know. Our ways are different from your ways. The sight of your cities pains the eyes of 
the red man. But perhaps it is because the red man is a savage and does not understand. There is 
no quiet place in the white man's cities. No place to hear the unfurling of leaves in spring, or the 
rustle of an insect's wings. But perhaps it is because I am a savage and do not understand. The 
clatter only seems to insult the ears. And what is there to life if a man cannot hear the lonely cry 
of the whippoorwill or the arguments of the frogs around a pond at night? I am a red man and do 
not understand. The Indian prefers the soft sound of the wind darting over the face of a pond, and 
the smell of the wind itself, cleansed by midday rain, or scented with the pinion pine. 


The air is precious to the red man, for all things share the same breath, the beast, the tree, the 
man, they all share the same breath. The white man does not seem to notice the same air he 
breathes. Like a man dying for many days, he is numb to the stench. But if we sell you our land 
you must remember that the air is precious to us, that the air shares its spirit with all the life it 
supports. The wind that gave our grandfather his first breath also receives the same sigh. And if 
sell you our land, you must keep it apart and sacred as a place where even the white man can go 
to taste the wind that is sweetened by the meadow’s flowers. So we will consider your offer to 
buy our land. If we decide to accept, I will make one condition. The white man must treat the 
beasts of this land as his brothers. 


I am a savage and I do not understand any other way. I have seen a thousand rotting buffaloes on 
the prairie, left by the white man who shot them from passing trains. I am a savage and I do not 
understand how the smoking iron horse can be more important than the buffalo that we kill only 


to stay alive. What is man without beasts? If all the beasts were gone, man would die from a 
great loneliness of spirit. For whatever happens to the beasts soon happens to man. All things are 
connected. You must teach your children that the ground beneath their feet is the ashes of our 
grandfathers. So that they will respect the land. Tell your children that the earth is rich with the 
lives of our kin. Teach your children what we taught our children, that the earth is our mother, 
whatever befalls the earth befalls the sons of the earth. If men spit upon the ground, they spit 
upon themselves. 


This we know. The earth does not belong to man, man belongs to the earth. This we know: all 
things are connected like the blood which unites one family. All things are connected. Whatever 
befalls the earth befalls the sons of the earth. Man did not weave the web of life: he is merely a 
strand in it. Whatever he does to the web he does to himself. Even the white man, whose God 
walks and talks with him as friend to friend, cannot be exempt from the common destiny. We 
may be brothers after all. We shall see. One thing we know, which the white man may one day 
discover, that our God is the same God. You may think now that you own Him as you wish to 
own the land, but you cannot. He is the God of man, and His compassion is equal for the red man 
and the white. This earth is precious to Him, and to harm the earth is to heap contempt on its 
Creator. The white man too shall pass, perhaps sooner than all other tribes. Contaminate your 
bed and you will one night suffocate in your own waste. 


But in your perishing you will shine brightly, fired by the strength of the God who brought you 
to this land and for some special purpose gave you dominion over this land and over the red man. 
That destiny is a mystery to us, for we do not understand when the wild buffaloes are all 
slaughtered, the wild horses are tamed, the secret corners of the forest heavy with scent of many 
men and the view of the ripe hills blotted by talking wires. Where is the thicket? Gone. Where is 
the eagle? Gone. The end of living and the beginning of survival. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the evolutionary significance of brutal and competitive struggle in nature? 


3.4 HUMANS AS INDEPENDENT 


This unit introduces us to the notion of human independence and freedom which will be further 
elaborated in the next unit. 


There's a big difference in asking “Are we free?” and “Are we really free?”. The former 
question implies an issue whose answer we are “in the dark” about. The latter format suggests 
that we are naturally and spontaneously inclined to hold that we are free: recent events or 
findings have surfaced so as to make us have second thoughts about it all. And this is precisely 
the case. Of course, we shall not just “take for granted” the fact of our freedom (that would be an 
unpardonable sin of dogmatism in philosophy): we shall cast about for reasons, evidences, 
“pointers” that would seem to confirm this “unphilosophical conviction” to which we all 
subscribe, consciously or unconsciously. After all, we commonsensical people just know we are 
free: for instance, right now I can reflect on my free reading of this page and realise that there is 
nothing internally that compels me to go on reading. At any time I can just put it down and go 
and do something else - it's all up to me, to me and my freedom. On the other hand, there have 
been the studies of men like Freud and Skinner who appear to challenge this smug assurance of 
ours. 


Our unconscious (or sub-conscious) determine us far more than we realise and at times are the 
causes of what we had been thinking were our personal, arbitrary and whimsical choices. It 
might well be that all our so-called “decisions” stem not so much from our free choice but from 
obedience to past conditioning of which we are yet unaware. Then again, if — as pious believers 
put it - “everything is in the hands of God”, if all that happens has been already predestined by 
Her/Him, then where does our freedom and initiative come in, if at all? Finally, just what is 
freedom anyway? In fact, the problem is rendered all the more complex because we can speak 
about “freedom” in various contexts - in psychology, politics, religion and so on. In the texts 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter, for instance, Topol and Manuel are not speaking of the 
same freedom as Mme Roland or Orestes. And even when we are all speaking of freedom in the 
same context, not everyone is in agreement as to what is meant by the word. For instance, while 
many people argue for the need for political freedom — that the State should not take away one’s 
freedom and, on the contrary protect it - they may actually differ with each other while 
appearing to be great advocates of freedom. This could arise, for instance, from the fact that one 
group is thinking about the “freedom to have more” (therefore uncontrolled capitalism etc.) And 
another group is more concerned about the “freedom to be more” (so controlled capitalism or no 
capitalism at all). And that is just one example. 


What dimension of freedom shall we be focusing on in this unit? Obviously psychological 
freedom, the mastery over one’s actions which is often referred to simply as “freedom of 
choice”. This is the basic or root freedom in human being, without which it would be silly to 
speak of political freedom or anything else. This will involve us having to pay more attention to 
the objections raised against it by psychologists as Freud and Skinner. We shall leave to The 
Philosophy of God the main responsibility of reconciling human freedom with divine providence 
though we may say a thing or two in passing here. Nor will we completely ignore political and 
other expressions of freedom (Desbruslais 1997). 


3.5 THE PHENOMENA OF FREEDOM 


Freedom is very much an “in” topic these days. We find the word emblazoned on everything 
from T-shirts to wall-posters. Advertisements appeal to potential customers by stressing how this 
brand of cigarette or this make of jeans proclaims freedom and the casual, uninhibited look. 
Graffiti often features freedom, liberty and spontaneity as key inspirations. New styles in art and 
literature rehearse bold, “free” new ventures, forays into uninhibited self-expression with a 
minimum of rules and planning. And the most insulting words we can use against anyone today 
are “Capitalist” and “Fascist” (or “imperialist,” a slight variation) and all these terms imply a 
person who has scant (if any.) respect for freedom. 


On the other hand, many of those who present themselves as champions of freedom seem to 
show scant respect for anyone who is not quite prepared to toe the line as far as their 
understanding of “what is freest and best”. Apart from terrorists and freedom fighters (one man's 
freedom fighter is another man's anarchist.), there is subtle as well as not-so-subtle manipulation 
of public opinion and value-systems by the media. Scientific and technological progress has 
often been harnessed to refine techniques of brain-washing and “population-programming” in 
such carefully hidden ways that few would realise how the decision-process is being quietly 
taken away from them. And science and technology is ever discovering new and more efficient 
means for Big Brother and his efficient thought-police to observe and flush out dissenters — not 
to mention speedier methods to isolate, punish and silence non-conformists. Even in relatively 
innocent matters like fashions of dress and fads in art, how much does real “freedom of choice” 
operate and how much is it a matter of artificial needs and wants created by “decision-makers” 
who enjoy almost unlimited power and whose sole goal is profit? 


As if this were not complicated enough, we note that in English (unlike most other languages) 
we have a choice of two words to speak of this topic: freedom and liberty. Are these merely 
synonymous? Strictly speaking, no words are. And, even if they are used synonymously in 
general practice, can they afford us some valuable insights as an aid to reflection? (Desbruslais 
1997) 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. “Freedom to be more.” What is its meaning? 


3.6 TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF FREEDOM 


Ask the average person what freedom means and you can be almost certain to get the “pat 
answer”: doing whatever one wants. If I can do what I want I’m free; if I can't, I’m not. As 
simple as that. In other words, any restriction or rule is seen as inherently bad, as anti-freedom. 
But suppose we were to press the question, Socrates-like. “And suppose there is this religious 
fanatic who's not certainly insane but is quite convinced that all women are evil, sinful creatures 
and is resolved to murder as many of them as is possible. Or the case of a person who feels that 
s/he must make a human sacrifice to appease the wrath of the gods he believes in, or in order to 
wrest from them some favour. Would you allow these people to “do what they want” and kill 
some innocent victims — especially if these victims were to be people near and dear to you?” No 
doubt, the embarrassed answer would be no — and so it should be, whether the victims be total 
strangers to one or not. This, quite likely, would lead to scaling down of the earlier confident 
assertion: “I mean, well, doing whatever I wish, so long as no one else gets hurt.” But is that 
enough? What if, for instance, my parents wanted me to become a priest or a religious or get 
married to someone whom I detest? If I were to refuse, surely Pd “hurt” them. In which case, 
would it be a free act if I were to agree? Here there is a clash between what I want to do and 
hurting someone. This definition is equally self-defeating, as Desbruslais notes (Desbruslais 
1997). 


Furthermore, if either of these popular and uncritical definitions is pushed to the extreme, no real 
human relationships, no love and no friendship would be possible. Indeed, Sartre is quite 
consistent with his views when he condemns all inter-personal relationships as either veiled 
forms of sadism or of masochism. For Sartre “man is freedom” and Sartre understand human 
freedom as something that is meant to be absolute, something that must never surrender even the 
slightest shred of personal autonomy to any norm or rule, however noble or spiritual it may 
sound. Every human inter-relationship, then, involves the collision of two autonomous worlds. 
Now, the only way for any permanent kind of relationship to develop in such a case is either for 
one of the two persons to capitulate before the other, to willingly annihilate himself or herself 
before the other and claim to find joy in that (hence, masochism) or, on the other hand, to 
ruthlessly suppress and trample underfoot the autonomy and freedom of the other and find, in 
that, the delight of alleged love or friendship (hence, sadism). Any pretence at establishing a 
loyal relationship is nothing but that: pretence, self-deception, mauvaise foi (bad faith). As one 
critic has summed it up so well, for Sartre the act of freedom resides in the saying of a relentless 
and proud “No”. As long as I say no to people, to ideals, to norms — in short, to anything that 
seeks to impose itself upon me from outside, or to draw or inspire me externally — I remain free. 
Sartre cannot conceive of a possible ‘Yes’ which not only does not destroy freedom but actually 
enhances it. Paul Ricoeur has a lot to say about this latter and we shall soon go into it. 


Again, if freedom is merely “doing what I want”, then we would have to admit the drug addict 
who helplessly sets about fulfilling her/his deep inward craving (her/his “want”), even at the cost 


of brutal murder and robbery, is a totally free person. After all, s/he is doing “what s/he wants”. 
And the human being who is strong enough to resist the urge to rape a lone and defenceless 
woman would be less free than the degenerate soul who, at the slightest stirring of his loins, 
ventures off to slake his lust (his “want”) on the first hapless victim. In the former case, one is 
suppressing her/his want and in the other case s/he is fulfilling it. So we need to go a bit into just 
what level of me is doing the wanting in question. Is it the superficial selfish me or the deeper 
human self? (Desbruslais 1997). 


We are back to that “inner conflict” within us, spoken of, among others, by St. Paul himself 
(Rom 7: 15ff.). We are all conscious of this interior struggle, between a baser, selfish urge and a 
more loving, nobler drive. We suggested earlier that we interpret these “wars within us” in terms 
of evolution rather than the traditional language of original sin. Which of these two battling 
principles in me is the more basic, stems more fundamentally from the deepest level of my “T”? 
If we wish to define freedom as “doing whatever I want”, a lot will depend on which of these 
two forces take us to the real deep-down “I” in me. Which is the “I” — or, more accurately, the 
level of “I” — whose wishes I want to help triumph over the contrary (contradictory?) desires of 
the other? 


Finally, if we are all aware that there is an undeniable element of spontaneity and initiative in our 
actions (sometimes more evident than at other times), are we not also equally aware that there is 
something else afoot? Often outside situations, persons, events do influence, motivate or 
condition (which is the proper word) our decision-making? Some people make the unrealistic 
error of assuming that opting for determinism (that is, that we are the ones who determine our 
own action - in other words, we are really free) means establishing a kind of total sovereignty of 
decision-making, that nothing from outside be detected as somehow having a part to lay in our 
resolve. And so, as soon as such can be detected, they hastily jump to the conclusion that we are 
not free. Others, starting with the same false presupposition, do a cursory survey of the data and, 
with equal haste conclude that there is no outside interference and rush to the claim that we are 
free. Both these views stem from unrealistic presuppositions about human freedom. Let us not 
forget that human freedom is a kind of dialectic between external influence and personal choice. 
As Ramsey puts it, in a thought-clinching passage: “... A free decision is neither, on the one 
hand, merely a reaction to stimuli, nor on the other hand is it ... some altogether circumscribed, 
independent isolated going-on which is all my own. A free decision is a personal response — 
something certainly my own - but it is a response to a discerned obligation which exceeds 
‘observables’.” (Iam Ramsey, 1960: 16.) 


It is not necessary to explain, here, all the ramifications of Ramsey’s views, nor even be in total 
agreement with all that he says and implies in this brief note. Suffice is it to note that the point is 
well made — and taken, here. From all this, it seems to me, that we should avoid trying to define 
freedom in terms of absence of restraint. Even the distinction between moral and physical 
freedom is not much help here. For this gives the impression that all laws, all restraint is 
necessarily anti-freedom but the human being who restrains, out of her/his convictions (or 
whatever) her/his passions and her/his thirst for unbridled power and unjustly-acquired wealth, 
wouldn’t we rather say s/he is freer than the unscrupulous rascal who feels no restraint upon 
her/himself to rob and exploit the weak? Should we countenance a language that seems to imply 
that the main job of morality is to take away freedom by bringing restraint? Can there not be 
good laws which protect and enhance freedom? (Desbruslais 1997). 


Let us, then seek to describe freedom in more positive terms, concentrating on the other 
traditional definition of mastery over one's act (dominium sui actus). I am free if the real, deep 
down “T” is in control of my actions. If it restrains or checks my baser urge, I may feel a kind of 
surface or temporary sadness or frustration. But, overall, deep-down, I find a pervasive peace and 


joy. 


3.7 SOME RELATED QUOTABLE 


1. One of the commonest experiences is to meet someone whose belief that he cannot help 
doing what he is doing (or failing to do) is often an excuse for not doing as well as he can or 
at least better than he is at present doing. (Sidney Hook, Determinism and Freedom in the 
Age of Modern Science, London, Methuen, 1978, p. 179) 


2. Tt is now widely recognised among moral philosophers that, no matter how irrefutable the 
logic of absolute or naturalistic determinism may be, sane and rational human beings, in 
order to retain their sanity, their rationality, and their human purposefulness in living, still 
stubbornly insist on deciding, choosing and acting as though they were autonomous, 
dignified, and free individuals. This is the phenomenon, above all, that still needs to be 
explained. (H.W.Hintz, in Determinism and Freedom ... p.166) 


3. And now, without comment, here is a “beaut” from Robert Burns: “Freedom and Whisky 
gang thegither”(i.e. go together) 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Freedom is “doing whatever I wish, so long as no one else gets hurt.” - Comment. 


3.8 LET US SUM UP 


In this chapter we have seen basically the interdependence, dependence and independence of 
human begins and have attempted at a definition of freedom. 
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3.9 KEY WORDS 


Mauvaise foi: it is Sartre's term meaning “bad faith.” It refers to every attempt at establishing a 
loyal relationship, which turns out to be nothing but pretence, self-deception or bad faith. 


Dominium sui actus: it means “mastery over one's act” and is the traditional definition of 
freedom. 


Freedom: The traditional definition of freedom is “mastery over one's act” (dominium sui 
actus). I am free if the real, deep down “I” is in control of my actions. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To analyse deeply and meaningfully the notion of freedom. 
e To study the significance of freedom in human lives. 


e To respond to some of the criticisms against human freedom. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter we delve into the nuances and significance of freedom. After elaborate discussion 
on the nature of freedom and taking up the challenges of Freud and Skinner, we give our critical 
response to them. Then we conclude with some meaningful insights on freedom by philosophers 
like Frankl and Ricoeur. 


4.2 APPROACHING THE PHENOMENON OF FREEDOM 


Actually, much of the last unit has already begun to venture into hermeneutics — in as much tried to 
suggest a saner, more useful way of looking at the “data” about human decision-making. For 
instance, we passed over certain deficient readings of what constitutes human freedom, notably the 
idea that it is something absolutely sovereign and impervious to heredity, environment and all that 
sort of thing. We also expressed our reservations of linking it too unqualifiedly to absence of 
restraint. Now, let us situate freedom in its full context — the whole area of appetites in general and 
of the faculty of the will in particular. 


To begin with appetite. Though in common parlance, this word is used exclusively with reference to 
our craving for food, it seems worthwhile to extend this term in a general sense to every human 
(hence, more or less conscious) process whereby we strive towards some good or pleasure or, 
conversely, seek to avoid some evil or pain. In this sense, “appetite” is more or less a synonym for 
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“tendency”, “drive”, “striving” or even “dynamism”. For further precision, let us point out that 


“inclination” implies relatively weak tendency. If we're speaking of a stronger and more powerful 
striving, it would be better to say “drive”. A “need”, on the other hand, brings in the notion of a 
conscious lack of something which provokes action. A “passion” would be a powerful and lasting 
tendency, deeply rooted in the mind and associated with strong feelings or sentiments. An “instinct” 
would be, psychologically speaking, a tendency which is inborn and present in all individuals of a 
given species. In this sense, our intellectual dynamism is an “instinct”: it is an orientation which is 
innate in all human beings and is the fundamental driving power in all our activities. Incidentally, I 
am indebted to Donceel for the explanation of all these terms. 


What about the will? Well, it is one of our various faculties or proximate principle of activity. By 
“proximate principles” we mean the immediate or closest responsible power for the action 
concerned. Thus, we could say that the eye is the proximate principle of faculty of my seeing. The 
ultimate or remote principle of my seeing is myself, “I”. After all, as everyone knows, it is not really 
my eye which sees or my mind that thinks, but I who see or think by means of my eyes or my mind. 


The human faculties are traditionally subdivided into the organic or sentient faculties and the 
spiritual faculties. The former refer to those active powers which human being has in common with 
animals - the faculties of sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste. This latter indicates those faculties 
which in human being enable her/him to transcend “the immediate data of senses” and these 
comprise the intellect and the will. Incidentally, we should not confuse the faculty with the organ. 
The faculty is a power or capacity to act that, in itself, is not visible or tangible: it is rooted in one's 
inmost self or “I”. The organ is the instrument (Greek organon = tool or instrument) through which 
the faculty acts. Thus the eye is the organ of the faculty of sight, the ear is the organ of the faculty of 
hearing and so on. If the organ is injured the activity of that faculty is impeded. That the organ 
cannot be simply identified with the faculty seems to be borne out by the fact that a diseased or 
“dead” organ can be replaced (in a transplant) and the working of the once impaired activity is 
resorted. 


Even the most cursory phenomenological observation of human activity (as we have seen) reveals 
that human being has the capacity to transcend the immediate data of the senses. As we have seen, 
her/his ability to develop and use a conceptual language, her/his creative capacity and her/his 
practice of religion reveal this. We could say then that s/he has a “spiritual” faculty or “spiritual” 
faculties, in the Rahnerian sense of term. That there is in human person a spiritual faculty called 
intellect should be clear enough in what we have already seen from our analysis of direct 
judgement, guided by Maréchal . We saw there how the intellect transcends the immediate data of 
the senses, recognising the limitedness of existence as much in the beings of our immediate 
affirmation. But this is not the only type of activity that we do, by means of which we “transcend”. 
We also will and choose. In other words, we posses not only a spiritual cognitive faculty, we also 
have a spiritual appetitive faculty: we have an intellect and a will. Everyday experience confirms 
this, through the exercise of self control. We frequently feel within us an urge to do something and 
we, for some reason or the other, resist this. In other words, we are aware that there is a tendency 
within us which is more superficial, and which is held in check by a higher tendency. This “higher 
tendency” which controls our lower, base (“animal”) desire is nothing but what we mean by the will 
(Pandikattu 2011). 


But, someone may object, even a well — trained dog manifests acts of self-control, as when s/he will 
not grab food placed before her/him, though her/his mouth may salivate evidently enough. But there 
is no reason to put the dog’s “self-control” on a par with that of humans. All the observable 
indicates that there has been no transcending of immediate data of experience to that level of values 


and principles that has guided the dog’s self-restraint. It is merely the memory of certain very vivid 
and unpleasant “immediate data of experience” in the past (a good beating), which accompanied 
her/his grabbing of the food which is holding her/him back - for s/he knows how to make 
associations from the past for the future (cf. Pavlov's famous experiment with the dog). In fact were 
the dog's hunger greater than her/his fear or a thrashing s/he could snatch at the morsel. Nor would 
it fail to do so if it had never been trained with that or similar very concrete, very tangible 
experiences from the past. True again, some humans are “no better than animals” and the only 
reason they don’t go in for stealing hand-bags and snatching mangal-sutras is because they're afraid 
of the policeman’s baton or the lock-up. But we also know from experience — our own as well as 
observation of others - that there are many situations where humans do restrain themselves for 
reasons which are totally above and beyond such immediate sensible data as avoidance of physical 
pain or gaining of physical pleasure. Here, ideas, values, principles (transcending sense-data) are 
surely at work. Hence, postulate a spiritual appetitive faculty in us, called the will. 


Further confirmation is provided that very often we consciously choose or will an object that is 
repugnant to sense data - as when we “knuckle down” to some study or unpleasant duty, or take 
some bitter medicine. Here, what moves us to act is not plain and simply some sensible good but 
some other supra-sensible good presented to us by our intellect and sought by our will. (Desbruslais 
1997) 


That last sentence already gives us a clue to what the “formal object” of the will is. Our various 
faculties are distinguished by their formal objects - that is, the aspect according to which they 
approach and perceive reality. Thus the formal object of the faculty of sight is colour, that of hearing 
is sound and so on. We cannot see a sound for the formal object of sight cannot relate to sound. 
Now, since both the intellect and the will are spiritual faculties, we should expect them to be 
working in tandem, which is in fact what happens. Both of these faculties attain the same material 
object, being (any being). The formal object of the intellect is being as being, that of the will is the 
good. In other words, whenever the intellect presents to the will any being as good, then the will is 
provoked to respond. When we talk about the will being “free”, what we mean that though the will 
is roused to action whenever something is presented to by the intellect is good, it is not irresistibly 
compelled to choose is (so long as the thing concerned is not perceived as the absolute good). It 
must act, but it can act either by choosing that (limited) good or by rejecting it. 


4.3 VOLITIONAL DYNAMISM 


If there is in human person a basic intellectual dynamism towards the unlimited being as such, it 
follows that there is also, in us a consequent volitional dynamism (a dynamism of will) towards the 
same ultimate being, but seen by the intellect as good and presented as such to the will. And just as 
it is this basic orientation that spurs the intellect to affirm limited beings at all, it is this same 
orientation that ultimately drives the will to seek and desire limited goods. Since we are made for 
the unlimited good, when anything is presented (rightly or wrongly.) to the will by the intellect as 
the unlimited good, we would be powerless to resist or reject it. But so long as something - as 
should all the objects of our experience — be presented to the will by the intellect as a limited good, 
then the will is under no compulsion to reach out for it. We are free only in the face of what is 
perceived by us as limited goodness. 


The will always strives or seeks after something under the appearance of good. Even that which is 
morally or physically evil (sin or pain) is consciously sought by the will (more accurately, by us 
through the will) because of something in it which is perceived as good (pleasure and comfort, 


health and virtue). In the case of drunkard or drug addict, s/he perceives the drink or the heroin as 
the absolute good and so s/he cannot resist it. Thus, s/he is not morally guilty for indulging 
her/himself in these, nor even (in all probability) for the felony s/he commits to have access to them. 
We do not send such people to jail but for medical or psychiatric treatment. The addict is not guilty, 
here and now, for this particular act of indulgence for, as we have seen, s/he is not really free to 
check her/himself. But s/he is “culpable in cause”: s/he is guilty of having caused this sorry state of 
affairs to finally take possession of her/him. Frequent indulgence has slowly befuddled her/his brain 
so that her/his intellect has slowly come to be “brain-washed” into seeing drugs/drinks as the 
absolute good. 


The possession by the will of the good constitutes happiness. But the will is not a cognitive or 
knowing faculty. It cannot know whether something is good for it or not. That is the job of the 
intellect which, on the other hand, is incapable of reaching out for the good seen. That is the role of 
the will. The independence of the intellect and the will is usually brought out by saying that the 
former is lame and the latter is blind. Remember the fable of how the blind person and the lame 
person formed an alliance of collaboration, the blind carrying the lame on her/his shoulders and the 
lame person directing her/his friend. That is a pretty good picture of how the intellect and the will 
work (Pandikattu 2011). 


Our reviewing of Joseph Marechal ’s analysis of intellectual dynamism from the stand-point of the 
will has thus afforded us an insight into the freedom of the will from a more metaphysical 
perspective. 


4.4 PRAISE AND BLAME 


The very fact that we praise people for certain actions and blame them for others implies that we 
acknowledge human freedom to be a fact. If we were not free, if all our actions were but 
conditioning and/or blind responses to stimuli, why should we allocate praise or blame at all? The 
very fact that we punish people for certain actions — even putting them away for life — while others, 
who have done the same unacceptable deeds, in effect, are put in an asylum and given treatment 
means that we do grant the general fact of human freedom. This can be impaired from birth or 
through traumatic experiences or wantonness or whatever. In any criminal case there is always the 
effort to establish that the person was psychologically free at the time of her/his action and, if s/he 
was, S/he is punished. In short, the whole penal system is an implicit “argument” for the fact that we 
are free. Indeed, there could be no ethics, no such thing as heroes and villains, saints and sinners if 
there were no such thing as freedom. In such a case, the one who orders the ruthless butchery of 
millions of innocent people would be on a par with the one who sought to save them from death by 
starvation. Hitler and Mother Theresa would have to be put on the same level. It is hard to find a 
rabid determinist who would do that. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is “appetite” in the context of the volitional drive towards freedom? 


4.5 FREUD’S CRITICISM 


Sigmund Freud (1856 — 1939) is generally taken to be the founder of Psychoanalysis, which may 
be defined as “the separation of the psyche into its constituent elements.” We can sum up his main 
ideas by quoting the above-mentioned notes: 


Freud ’s views had their antecedents in the culture of the age — the general positivist and 
behaviourist current in psychology. There was a strong feeling, in France and Germany, against 
what was known as “vitalism”, the view that life can only be explained by postulating something 
over and above what is found in the interaction of organic bodies. Everyone — except, perhaps, 
the Man from Mars — knows the basic notions of Freudian psychology: the assumption of 
unconscious mental processes, recognition of resistance and repression, the importance of 
sexuality and aggression and the Oedipus complex. Freud was to resolve the psyche into the 
basic elements, the id, the ego and super ego and give a purely positivist explanation of morality 
and its so called laws. Other key, but less known, ideas in Freudianism are infantile sexuality, 
the libido, narcissism and the life and death instincts. Psychoanalysis soon came to be 
represented as a conceptual system for understanding all human behaviour and personality, not 
only that of the mentally disturbed. Towards the end of his life, Freud had to face a lot of 
problems. Apart from Nazi harassment and the painful cancer of the mouth which he developed, 
several rifts gathered around him. Otto Rank, his most devoted disciple (he had come to be 
known as his “crown prince”) broke with him after twenty-five years, went on to propose quite 
independent views and left Freud with no one to succeed him as the new guru of the group. Two 
other giants, Alfred Adler (1870 — 1937) and Carl Jung (1975 — 1961) also deserted Freud 
because they found that he was stressing too much the sexual element in his system and they 
disagreed with this view (Freud 1938:939). 


“The theory of repression is the pillar upon which the edifice of psychoanalysis rests”, Freud tells us 
in his “History of the Psychoanalytic Movement” (Freud 1938:939). He goes on to add that, “it is 
really the most important part of it.” By repression he means the unconscious and automatic 
inhibition of a psychic content. When this is done consciously and in voluntary manner, we have 
“suppression.” Here we have one drive being stopped by another drive. What happens to an 
inhibited drive, be it repressed or suppressed? It doesn’t go away altogether: it still keeps on trying 


to attain its goal but in a roundabout and unconscious way. Eventually it will appear in 
consciousness. If the repression/suppression does not succeed, it will manifest itself in a slip of the 
tongue or as in many cases, it may even express itself in schizophrenia and other psychotic states. 
When repression/suppression is successful, the inhibited tendency has been given some kind of 
alternative outlet through art or some other valuable achievement. 


We shall pass over details of Freud’s dream theory, psycho-sexual development and so on as they 
are not directly pertinent to our study here. Instead, let us confine ourselves to The Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life. This is, in fact, the title of what is perhaps Freud's most widely read work. This is 
a kind of popular primer of psychoanalysis and is concerned with slips of the tongue, forgetting and 
the like. Freud claimed that all these are by no means fortuitous or chance happenings. They have a 
specific meaning and are both the effect as well as the sign of hidden tendencies. A “psychic 
determinism” is at work here, determining these lapses and it is possible to work backwards from 
these and unearth these determining causes. Freud, being a determinist, extended his principle of 
psychic determinism to all psychic phenomena. Slip of tongue and so on is not caused by fatigue, 
inattention and the similarity of words. It is assumed that there is some repressed or suppressed 
psychic drive that is at work. Even inability to recall a name is taken as pointing towards some 
unpleasant event in one's past, associated with the words that have been forgotten. In these and 
various aspects of his theory, Freud proposes his view of human being which denies in her/him all 
capacity for transcendence, seeing in her/him a being of determinism and instinct, nothing more. 


4.6 SKINNER’S CHALLENGE 


Burrhus Frederic Skinner (1904-1990), an American psychologist, was born in Susquehanna and 
was drawn, in his student days, into the American behavioural school of psychology and became 
very interested in the work of Watson and Pavlov. He secured a Ph.D. in psychology from Harvard 
in 1931 and spent several years studying animal learning and the functions of the central nervous 
system. He did not hesitate to have his younger daughter, Deborah, spend her first two years in his 
“baby box”, a controlled environment chamber for infants. 


He is best known for his research into the learning process and his belief in what has come to be 
called a planned society. He also supports planned instruction, according to which the principles of 
learning elaborated from laboratory research are to be applied in the class room. He is also one of 
the leading exponents of behavioural psychology today - the study of the observable behaviour of 
human beings. In his popular work Walden Two (1948) he described his vision of an ideal society 
based on principles of leaming. In Beyond Freedom and Dignity (1971) - a book which stirred up a 
hornet’s nest — he called for restrictions on individual freedoms that hinder the development of the 
ideal planned society. 


4.7 CRITICAL RESPONSE 


It is one thing to explain human transcendence in terms of complexification. It is quite another thing 
to reduce all human transcendence (language, creativity, religion and so on) to transformations and 
derivations of the sex drive - which, in effect, is to deny their transcendent element altogether. 
Though Freud has much that is both relevant and challenging to say on the issue of the human 
psyche, great parts of his system have been vitiated by the materialistic mentality that he seems to 
have unconsciously imbibed from his environment. Nor is it matter of “an alternative and valid 


hermeneutics”: vast areas of data have to be ignored or taken lightly if one is to explain man's 
moral, religious and artistic activity in this starkly materialistic way. 


Again, it is true that Freud made some very illuminating and insightfully intuitive discoveries, 
enabling him to put his finger on many a solution which had previously eluded earlier investigators. 
But he had the unfortunate tendency to generalise from one or a few individual cases. Worse still, he 
drew conclusions about normal behaviour from the diseased workings of a troubled mind. Such 
unwarranted generalisations are seen as faults in the scientific world. The great emphasis that 
statistical methods put on numerous, carefully monitored case-studies is meant as a corrective to 
such hasty generalisations. 


Coming to the difficulties raised by Skinner, we shall but make a few general remarks (leaving to 
the course on Psychological Perspectives the filling in of more details). In the first place, let us 
remember that human freedom is not something that is required to be able to stand aloof from its 
environment, from the possibility of being influenced by programming and whatever. It is even true 
that some techniques of programming or brain-washing may more or less completely break down 
the will power - just as an accident may harm seriously the brain, organ of intellectual faculty and 
“reduce the person on the state of a vegetable”. But this is no argument against the existence of the 
faculty of the intellect, any more than a diseased eye is an argument against the faculty of sight. 
What could be discussed is the morality of such programming and the values upon which a 
particular concept of an ideal society is based. In passing, let us note, that it may be necessary - but 
as a temporary remedy — to sacrifice some freedoms as an emergency measure to enable the victims 
of injustice and of dehumanising structures to find a meaningful and dignified human life. 


The basic rights (to food, clothing, shelter and work) surely have priority over derivatives of the 
right to private property. In any case, the thrust of Skinner’s views seems to be, not so much to deny 
human freedom as a basic datum in human person as to question whether it is something always to 
be encouraged in every one of its outlets. Ultimately, the discussion will hinge upon one's 
understanding of the human person and of freedom (both of which can be understood liberatively 
and oppressively). Still, I cannot help registering my disgust at confining a helpless little child in a 
“baby box” for years on end for the sake of a scientific experiment. A human person (and that 
includes a baby, let us not forget) is an end in himself/herself and can never be used merely as a 
means (and little Deborah was being utilised as precisely that). It is quite a different thing to 
elaborate more efficient techniques of pedagogy in the laboratory and try them out in the classroom 
on people who are old enough to critically react. But any brain-washing — however subtle, however 
brutal - is surely but another word for using a person merely as a means. Whatever Skinner’s ideas 
do this or not depends on more detailed familiarity with his views than I have. Donceel gives us a 
nice thought-clinching summing up: “...the will should not be conceived as standing above the 
drives any more than the soul hovers over the body. If there is to be moral growth, the will must 
orientate the drives in the direction of its own higher ends, use their energies for its own 
purposes, try to penetrate them more and more with spiritual finality [whatever Donceel may 
mean by words like “spiritual” and “spiritualised”, we can take them in the Rahnerian sense of 
implying the possibility of transcending what falls merely within the limits of immediate data of 
sense-experience]. This cannot be done directly with all drives. These which are essentially 
somatic [are inherently bound up with the body] can be put at the service of the will: they cannot 
be really spiritualised or sublimated. It is impossible to sublimate hunger, thirst and the 
biological sex drive. Other drives which are not so somatic can really be spiritualised. Take, for 


instance, ambition. The drive to excel, to be strong and outstanding, is inborn in most human 
beings, it needs a favourable environment to reach its full strength, this “instinct” can be 
assumed by the will, animated and spiritualised by it, sublimated in the real sense of that word. 
We might even say that outstanding achievements will rarely occur except when a naturally 
“ambitious” character is thus animated by some higher purpose, whether that purpose be 
egoistic, as with Napoleon, or altruistic, as with John F. Kennedy. The same real sublimation 
may occur with other non-somatic drives, such as curiosity and gregariousness” (Donceel 1967: 
256-257). 


The difficulty with all forms of determinism is that, in the last analysis, all determinists can't help 
behaving “as if” people were free after all. For instance, they react angrily to someone who has 
cheated them - but why do so, unless that action were blameworthy, which presupposes freedom on 
the part of the doer? After all, if Hitler were not acting freely when he decreed the wholesale 
extermination of the Jews, his action was just one more natural disaster (like an earth-quake) and 
there is no reason to feel any indignation about it all. “One teacher of psychology I know works his 
course up to a fine climax wherein he declares that freedom of the will is man's greatest 
delusion. ...Privately this same psychologist sees his dilemma and laments that he finds it 
necessary to administer praise and blame to himself and others “as if” people were responsible 
for their acts.” (Desbruslais 1997). Wouldn't it be more natural to see the necessity that we must 
speak that way as a sign that such is the case, rather than fly in the face of experience because of 
one's nice little theory? 


Sometimes determinists try to wriggle out of this “praise and blame” argument as Donceel notes. 
What we mean when we praise or blame someone for her/his deeds is not more than that is implied 
when we praise a racehorse or a heavyweight champion for her/his prowess. Such admiration 
doesn't imply that either - certainly not the racehorse. - is free? So why should our admiration for 
someone's heroic act or our condemnation of a person's shameless act imply that they are free? 
(Desbruslais 1997) 


But are both such cases on par? We praise a racehorse or an athlete because her/his achievements 
imply overcoming certain physical difficulties through discipline, training and resolute 
commitment. But real heroic acts involve something more. It may not be more physically difficult 
to run into a burning building and rescue three children than it is to win the Marathon in record time. 
Assuredly, the latter would involve greater preparation and more physical effort. Rescuing the 
children means overcoming internal, psychological obstacles, freely. Admiration for a heroic act 
thus implies a recognition of freedom. 


As for the fact that even would-be determinists want a criminal to be punished, they often try to 
defend themselves against the charge of inconsistency by saying that the reason they desire such 
action is not because they really believed that s/he was able to have refrained from such action but 
because her/his punishment would be a deterrent for others. But now could it be a deterrent at all if 
they were not free to act otherwise anyway? And this argument from deterrence (usually trotted out 
to justify capital punishment) assuredly violates out metaphysical conviction that the human person 
is an end in her/himself. To execute or punish someone on the sole ground that s/he be thereby a 
lesson to others is tantamount to using her/him as a means. 


There remains that the typically Freudian objection that we may be totally determined (by traumatic 
experiences and what not) without knowing it. To this our only response can be that the very fact 
that we can speak of determinism at all implies that we somehow transcend it, are not totally within 


its grip. Nor does admission of the role of external forces - heredity and environment - in the 
process of decision-making (as we have seen) amount as evidence against indeterminism. 


Check Your Progress Il 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How do you respond to Freud’s challenge of psychological determinism? 


4.8 CONCLUDING REMARKS ON FREEDOM 


Freedom and Liberty 


English has been blessed with a special philological fecundity in that we have words that trace their 
origin to a Germanic root and others that have to use via the “romance” languages from Latin. Thus 
we have often two handy words that point towards the same reality. Since we have both “freedom” 
(from the German Freiheit) and “liberty” (from the Latin libertas), let us make good use of this 
potential. 


Many authors like to distinguish between “freedom from” and “freedom for’. The former comprises 
what we might call the “first phase” of freedom, where we seek to release ourselves from all that 
trammels us, from all that stifles and prevents us from being our full selves. For instance, ‘breaking 
free” from shyness, from the scares of inhibiting and painful childhood experiences which put a 
kind of strait-jacket on us, freeing ourselves from companions, habits and an environment that 
weaken our will power - all these are part and partial of the process of becoming “free from”. But 
when that is over the real work is just beginning. We must decide what goal, what ideals and what 
values we will set out to pursue with conviction and resolve. For some people this will be to seek a 
deeper relation with God, or to build up more mature friendships with human persons, or to dedicate 
oneself to build up one’s country (these possibilities are by no means mutually exclusive). In this 
sense, we could speak of freedom as means and freedom as end (Desbruslais 1997). 
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We think the whole idea becomes less unwieldy and more inspiring if we speak of freedom and 
liberty (better still, liberation), seeing the former as a means to the latter. Furthermore, the best thing 
would be to situate both these terms in the general context of a dynamic world view.In a dynamic 
world-view, nothing is a finished product. Rather, everything is, consciously or not, striving to 
realise itself fully, tending to become all that it is meant to be, bursting towards its full flowering by 
a kind of inner urge. If we have described a “liberated person” as one who is fully human, fully 
alive, let us extend this concept, by analogy to all reality. So let us say that any reality (a mango 
seed, for instance) becomes fully liberated when it finally grows into being all that it is meant to be 
(in this case, a mango tree). Now, sub-human reality attains liberation by purely deterministic 
process - the various “laws of nature” which are inbuilt into them and hurry them on to attain this 
goal. Human beings attain self realisation partly by natural deterministic processes (the child grows 
into adult, his or her body gradually develops and matures into full stature by a kind of automatic 
natural process which does not, in any way depend on freedom - except insofar that freely assumed 
exercise and health-care can help work out a more sturdy, athletic from). But, “being human” is no 
more physical goal. It involves developing “character”, commitment to values, principles and goals 
worthy of a human being. Now, to attain these, human being must use her/his freedom. Whereas 
other things on the face of this earth reach their full flowering by a purely natural, spontaneous and 
determinist process, the human person must also make use of freedom to attain liberation. 


It is in this sense that many contemporary psychologists prefer to speak of freedom as not so much a 
state with which we begin life, but as a goal or project to work for throughout life. I think there will 
be less ambiguity and confusion if we make use of the words “freedom” and “liberty” (“liberation”) 
in this connection. 


Insights from Frankl, Ricoeur 


There is also what Viktor Frankl has called man’s “last and greatest freedom”, that freedom which 
no one can take away from her/him - the freedom to make meaning. A person can be unjustly 
imprisoned, deprived of freedom of speech and her/his most fundamental rights, but s/he is still free 
to make whatever meaning s/he wishes out of her/his condition. In her/his moving and personal 
account of how s/he and so many of her/his follows maintained their sanity as well as their sense of 
dignity and this most basic freedom while interned in Hitler’s concentration camps, he explains how 
this was possible (Frankl 1992). 


Paul Ricoeur is speaking about the same thing from a slightly different aspect and with another 
vocabulary when he makes his famous distinction between the areas of the voluntary and in 
voluntary in our life (Ricoeur). There are certain things in our life, with regard to which we seem to 
be not at all free — the date and place of our birth, our parents, the particular physical body we have, 
the circumstances of our death. But there is an element of voluntary reserved for us even with 
regard to these things: It is up to us to freely choose what shall be our attitude to all hindrances and 
impediments, things to be regretted and rejected. Or we can make of them positive assets, assimilate 
them into our lives and build upon them. If ours is “une liberté seulement humaine” (a phrase which 
we would like to translate — the grandeur of human freedom, no more and no less), if it lacks the 
sovereign autonomy that Sartre would like it to have, it still has an area of the voluntary boldly 
carved out for itself right in the heart of the involuntary. Thus it becomes possible to find a genuine 
act of freedom in saying a meaningful YES and act not merely in a proud Sartrean NO. For a YES 
spoken to the “involuntaries” of our life can be a way of assimilating them positively into our 
fundamental options and life style and a great advance on the road to full personal liberation 
(Pandikattu 2011). 
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Freedom that Unites, Not Isolates 


If liberation is the ultimate goal of human being and freedom is the most human means to realise 
this goal, it follows that acts of authentic freedom will bring persons together in community rather 
than seek to isolate and insulate themselves from each other (Desbruslais 1997). 


The human person is a social animal. This is not just a pious platitude but even the most superficial 
phenomenological surveys of the human person will bear this out. At the merely physiological level 
human person is “built to live with others”. Of what value and use would our ears be if it were not to 
hear some human voice and how frustrated our “organs of speech” would be were there no other 
ears to hear them - let alone the other deeper dimensions of ourselves, sexual, psychological and so 
on? The perfection of the faculty of the will is realised in an act of love, of self-gift (which is the 
great act of freedom). Paradoxically, our freedom is best and fully used when, through it, we make a 
total interpersonal gift of ourselves to another. Hence, the solitary Robinson Crusoe cannot achieve 
liberation — the development of his full self — unless and until he finds some way of relating to 
human society, to community. This, of course, is not to endorse any kind of “hard life” in these 
agglomerations of people, lonely in a crowd, that seem to characterise so much of contemporary 
urban life. A mere assemblage of persons within a given area does not constitute a community. That 
arises when there is a genuine inter-personal, intersubjective relationship. It is true that certain minor 
rights and preferences will have to be sacrificed because of practical difficulties. But in a genuine 
spirit of sharing and mutual growth. 


4.9 SOME RELATED QUOTABLE 


1. One of the commonest experiences is to meet someone whose belief that he cannot 
help doing what he is doing (or failing to do) is often an excuse for not doing as well as 
he can or at least better than he is at present doing. 


(Sidney Hook, Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern Science, London, 
Methuen, 1978, p. 179) 


2. It is now widely recognised among moral philosophers that, no matter how 
irrefutable the logic of absolute or naturalistic determinism may be, sane and rational 
human beings, in order to retain their sanity, their rationality, and their human 
purposefulness in living, still stubbornly insist on deciding, choosing and acting as 
though they were autonomous, dignified, and free individuals. This is the phenomenon, 
above all, that still needs to be explained. 


(H.W.Hintz, in Determinism and Freedom ... p.166) 


3. And now, without comment, here is a “beaut” from Robert Burns: “Freedom and 
Whisky gang thegither”(i.e. go together) 


4.10 LET US SUM UP 


In this chapter we have seen basically the interdependence, dependence and independence of 
human begins and attempted at a definition of freedom. 
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Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the “last and greatest freedom”, according to Victor Frankl? 


4.11 KEY WORDS 


Appetite: Though in common parlance, this word is used exclusively with reference to our craving 
for food, it seems worthwhile to extend this term in a general sense to every human (hence, 
more or less conscious) process whereby we strive towards some good or pleasure or, 
conversely, seek to avoid some evil or pain. In this sense, “appetite” is more or less a 
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synonym for “tendency”, “drive”, “striving” or even “dynamism”. 


Liberty: It is connected with freedom seeing the freedom as a means to liberty. Furthermore the 
best thing would be to situate both these terms in the general context of a dynamic world 
view. In a dynamic world-view, nothing is a finished product. Rather, everything is, 
consciously or not, striving to realise itself fully, tending to become all that it is meant to 
be, bursting towards its full flowering by a kind of inner urge. If we have described a 
“liberated person” as one who is fully human, fully alive, let us extend this concept, by 
analogy to all reality. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Human motivation is based on people seeking fulfillment and change through personal growth 
which Maslow described as self-actualization. It is affirmed that every individual is capable of 
progressing and achieving higher levels of growth. Every Human being has a natural drive to 
become the best possible person one can be. Human beings have an internal dynamism as a 
unified organism towards its fullest realization. Mutually enriching love becomes the most self 
actualizing phenomenon. Daniel Quinn, author of “Ishmael”, makes between Takers and 
Leavers among human beings. The distinction is made by the kind of relationship one has with 
the world, the former exploiting and using the world while the latter living in the world. Besides 
this relationship, interpersonal relationship is something we experience daily. That is what keeps 
us moving forward. Person to person relationship is evidently different from person to things. 
Certain respectful human relationship builds up a society that is more egalitarian, free and 
healthy. Foundations for such interpersonal relationship are spelt out in ‘I-Thou’ relationship 
(Buber and Marcel), ‘authentic presence, participation and availability’ (Marcel), ‘humans as 
ends in themselves’ (Kant). 


Unit 1 explores the human need for self-actualization which is deepened and accomplished by 
love. As a theme in understanding of human person, self-actualization was developed by 
Abraham Maslow. The unit looks at this with a philosophical turn and examines how love 
complements it. 


Unit 2 examine the relationship of humans beings to the rest of the universe in the specific 
modes of living exemplified by the lifestyles of leavers and takers, a distinction based on Daniel 
Quinn, author of “Ishmael.” Takers are the exploiters who use the world to their advantage. The 
Leavers on the other hand, live in this world and leave it for future generations. They are ones 
who have abandoned themselves to life and who befriend the earth. 


Unit 3 looks at the philosophical foundations of interpersonal relationship among fellow human 
beings. The uniqueness of person to person relationship among humans is appreciated. Efforts 
are also made to formulate some to the philosophical foundations for healthy interpersonal 
relationship. Philosophical insights of Martin Buber, Gabriel Marcel and Immanuel Kant are 
dealt elaborately here. 


Unit 4 follows up with the same theme of relationality with recent scientific basis as science has 
profoundly shaped and changed the understanding of reality and of human person. To appreciate 
that relationality is fundamental to the universe, even at the physical level. In the first part of this 
unit, we use the ordinary alphabets to indicate that language and reality is more than monadic 
letters. Then we take up three scientific theories to indicate the inherent connectedness of the 
whole reality. We also use another contemporary scientific finding to show us that we do not 
perceive much of the empirical world, urging us to be humble in our approach to the larger 
world. Then in the light of our scientific analysis, we recognize human beings not as a pure 
entity but as an evolving horizon that is ever becoming. Finally we dwell briefly on love and 
relationality which are constitutive of reality. 


UNIT 1 HUMAN NEED FOR SELF-ACTUALIZATION 
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1.11 Key Words 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To explore the human need for self-actualization. 
e To deepen the self-actual through love. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


In this unit that deals with self-actualisation we first begin with some explorative notes on self- 
actualization as developed by Abraham Maslow. Then we take a philosophical turn and see how 
such a self-actualization can be furthered and complemented by love, understood 
philosophically. 


1.2 THE HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 


Abraham Maslow (1970) stated that human motivation is based on people seeking fulfilment and 
change through personal growth. Maslow described self-actualized people as those who were 
fulfilled and doing all they were capable of. By studying people he considered to be self- 
actualised (including Abraham Lincoln, Albert Einstein and William James) 


Maslow identified 15 characteristics of a self-actualised person (illustrated as a pyramid as 
shown below). For example: enjoyment of new experiences, sense of humour, close friendships, 
creativity etc. It is not necessary to display all 15 characteristics to become self-actualised, and 
not only self-actualised people will display them. Maslow did not equate self-actualization with 
perfection. Self-actualization merely involves achieving ones potential. Thus someone can be 
silly, wasteful, vain and impolite, and still self-actualise. Less than one percent of the population 
achieve self-actualisation. 
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SELF- 
ACTUALISATION 
Realizing your full 
potential, “becoming 

everything one is 
capable of becoming”. 


AESTHETIC NEEDS 

Beauty - in art and 
nature - symmetry., 
balance, order, form 


COGNITIVE NEEDS 
Knowledge and understanding, 
curiosity, exploration, need 
for meaning and predictability 


ESTEEM NEEDS 
The esteem and respect of others and 
self-esteem and self-respect. 

A sense of competence 


LOVE and BELONGINGNESS 
Receiving and giving love, affection, 
trust and acceptance. 
Affiliating, being part of a group (family, friends, work). 


SAFETY NEEDS 
Protection from potentially dangerous objects or situations. 
eg. the elements, physical illness. 
The threat is both physical and psychological (e.g. “fear of the unknown”). 
Importance of routine and familiarity. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NEEDS 
Food, drink, oxygen, temperature, regulation, elimination, 
rest, activity, sex. 


il 
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The basic principles of Maslow, on which he bases his humanistic psychology, may be summed 
up as follows: 


1.4 


1. 


The normal personality is characterized by unity, integration, consistency, and coherence. 
Organization is the natural state, and disorganization is pathological. 


The organism can be analyzed by differentiating its parts, but no part can be studied in 
isolation. The whole functions according to laws that cannot be found in the parts. 


The organism has one sovereign drive, that of self-actualization. People strive 
continuously to realize their inherent potential by whatever avenues are open to them. 


The influence of the external environment on normal development is minimal. The 
organism's potential, if allowed to unfold by an appropriate environment, will produce a 
healthy, integrated personality. 


. The comprehensive study of one person is more useful than the extensive investigation, 


in many people, of an isolated psychological function. 


The salvation of the human being is not to be found in either behaviorism or in 
psychoanalysis, (which deals with only the darker, meaner half of the individual). We 
must deal with the questions of value, individuality, consciousness, purpose, ethics and 
the higher reaches of human nature. 


Human being is basically good not evil. 


Psychopathology generally results from the denial, frustration or twisting of our essential 
nature. 


. Therapy of any sort, is a means of restoring a person to the path of self-actualization and 


development along the lines dictated by their inner nature. 


10. When the four basic needs have been satisfied, the growth need or self-actualization need 


arises: A new discontent and restlessness will develop unless the individual is doing what 
he individually is fitted for. A musician must make music, an artist must paint, a poet 
must write--in short, what people can be they must be (Byrne2005). 


SELF ACTUALIZATION 


Maslow believed that a human being has a natural drive to healthiness, or self actualization. He 
believed that human being has basic, biological and psychological needs that have to be fulfilled 
in order to be free enough to feel the desire for the higher levels of realization. He also believed 
that the organism has the natural, unconscious and innate capacity to seek its needs (Maslow 
1968). In other words, human beings have an internal, natural, drive to become the best possible 
person they can be. To quote him: we have within ourselves "a pressure toward unity of 
personality, toward spontaneous expressiveness, toward full individuality and identity, toward 
seeing the truth rather than being blind, toward being creative, toward being good, and a lot else. 
That is, the human being is so constructed that he presses toward what most people would call 
good values, toward serenity, kindness, courage, honesty, love, unselfishness, and goodness." 
(Maslow, 1968) 


Maslow believed that not only does the organism know what it needs to eat to maintain itself 
healthy, but also man knows intuitively what he needs to become the best possible, mentally 
healthy and happy "being". I use the word "being" because Maslow goes far beyond what the 
average person considers good physical and mental health. He talked about higher 
consciousness, esthetical and peak experiences, and Being. He stressed the importance of moral 
and ethical behaviour that will lead man naturally to discovering, becoming himself (Byrne 
2005). 


"The state of being without a system of values is psycho pathogenic, we are learning. The human 
being needs a framework of values, a philosophy of life, a religion or religion-surrogate to live 
by and understand by, in about the same sense he needs sunlight, calcium or love. This I have 
called the "cognitive need to understand." The value- illnesses which result from value-lessness 
are called variously anhedonia, anomie, apathy, amorality, hopelessness, cynicism, etc., and can 
become somatic illness as well. Historically, we are in a value interregnum in which all 
externally given value systems have proven failures (political, economic, religious, etc.) e.g., 
nothing is worth dying for. What man needs but doesn't have, he seeks for unceasingly, and he 
becomes dangerously ready to jump at any hope, good or bad. The cure for this disease is 
obvious. We need a validated, usable system of human values that we can believe in and devote 
ourselves to (be willing to die for), because they are true rather than because we are exhorted to 
"believe and have faith." Such an empirically based Weltanschauung seems now to be a real 
possibility, at least in theoretical outline." 


Morality occurs naturally in such a situation. If we use our capacity to think, are honest, sincere 
and open, we arrive at moral and ethical behaviour naturally. The problem is to not destroy our 
ability to become ourselves. According to him, "Pure spontaneity consists of free, uninhibited 
uncontrolled, trusting, unpremeditated expression of the self, i.e., of the psychic forces, with 
minimal interference by consciousness. Control, will, caution, self-criticism, measure, 
deliberateness are the brakes upon this expression made intrinsically necessary by the laws of the 
social and natural world, and secondarily, made necessary by the fear of the psyche itself" 
(Maslow). 


This means listening to the inner self, the unconscious, the spirit. "This ability of healthier people 
is to dip into the unconscious and preconscious, to use and value their primary processes instead 
of fearing them, to accept their impulses instead of always controlling them, to be able to regress 
voluntarily without fear, turns out to be one of the main conditions of creativity." "This 
development toward the concept of a healthy unconscious and of a healthy irrationality sharpens 
our awareness of the limitations of purely abstract thinking, of verbal thinking and of analytic 
thinking. If our hope is to describe the world fully, a place is necessary for preverbal, ineffable, 
metaphorical, primary process, concrete-experience, intuitive and esthetical types of cognition, 
for there are certain aspects of reality which can be cognized in no other way." 


Meditation, self-hypnosis, imagery and the like are sources of discovering our inner being. To 
become self-actualized, Maslow said we need two things, inner exploration and action. "An 
important existential problem is posed by the fact that self-actualizing persons (and all people in 


their peak- experiences) occasionally live out-of-time and out-of-the- world (a-temporal and a- 
spatial) even though mostly they must live in the outer world. Living in the inner psychic world 
(which is ruled by psychic laws and not by the laws of outer-reality), i.e., the world of 
experience, of emotion, of wishes and fears and hopes, of love of poetry, art and fantasy, is 
different from living in and adapting to the non-psychic reality which runs by laws he never 
made and which are not essential to his nature even though he has to live by them. (He could, 
after all, live in other kinds of worlds, as any science fiction fan knows.) The person who is not 
afraid of this inner, psychic world, can enjoy it to such an extent that it may be called Heaven by 
contrast with the more effortful, fatiguing, externally responsible world of "reality," of striving 
and coping, of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood. This is true even though the healthier 
person can also adapt more easily and enjoyably to the "real" world, and has better "reality 
testing," i.e., doesn't confuse it with his inner psychic world." Maslow has made a case for 
natural, human goodness. Human beings are basically good, not evil, they have the capacity to be 
an efficient, healthy and happy person. But they must nurture the capacity with awareness, 
honesty, and introspection and maintain his freedom: to freely respond to internal and external 
events (values), to be them at all costs. 


The knowledge that man has this capacity motivates him to realize it. It also obliges him to 
actively work toward self realization. We cannot not respond to the call that a value makes on us. 
This whole discussion shows the importance of studying Values and Ethics. We are obliged to 
discover the range of our possible moral behaviour. If we are capable of being healthy and 
happy, then we are obliged to work toward that goal. 


1.5 SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SELF-ACTUALISED PEOPLE 


Although we are all, theoretically, capable of self-actualising, most of us will not do so, or only 
to a limited degree. Maslow was particularly interested m the characteristics of people whom he 
considered to have achieved their potential as persons: his list included Albert Einstein, William 
James, Eleanor Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson. Some of the characteristics 
of self-actualizers and some of the behaviours leading to self-actualisation are shown in the table 
below. Although individuals achieve self-actualisation in their own unique way, they tend to 
share certain characteristics. However, self-actualization is a matter of degree, since "There are 
no perfect human beings' (Maslow), but we can all be tending to perfect and self-actualised 
persons. 


Behaviour leading to self-actualisation 
1. Experiencing life like a child, with full absorption and concentration: 
2. Trying new things instead of sticking to safe paths, 


3. Listening to your own feelings in evaluating experiences instead of the voice of tradition or 
authority or the majority, 


Avoiding pretence ('game playing') and being honest: 
Being prepared to be unpopular if your views do not coincide with those of the majority, 


Taking responsibility and working hard; 
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Trying to identify your defences and having the courage to give them up (Maslow 2010). 


Characteristics of self-actualised people 

. They perceive reality efficiently and can tolerate uncertainty; 
. Accept themselves and others for what they are; 

. Spontaneous in thought and action; 

. Problem-centred (not self-centred); 

. Unusual sense of humour; 

. Able to look at life objectively; 

. Highly creative; 


. Resistant to enculturation, but not purposely unconventional; 
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. Concerned for the welfare of humanity, 

10. Capable of deep appreciation of basic life-experience; 

11. Establish deep satisfying interpersonal relationships with a few people; 
12. Peak experiences; 

13. Need for privacy; 

14. Democratic attitudes; 


15. Strong moral/ethical standards (Menon 2010). 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Is self-actualization attaining perfection? 


1.6 LOVE AS THE SELF-ACTUALIZING PHENOMENON 


In this section, we see mutually enriching love as the most self actualizing phenomenon. The 
fundamental vision of human beings towards humanity and the human situation could be 
generally categorized as “appropriativeness” and “abandonment (or “opening-up”). From the 
category of appropriativeness we can reflect upon the wars, injustice, and exploitation between 
human beings and also in the animal kingdom and conclude that all forms of life are 
fundamentally grasping and self-seeking. In this view, human life and endeavors could be seen to 
be a continual striving to overcome, consume, assimilate and master the other. Here Sartre's 
words would sometimes find an echo in us: “While I attempt to free myself from the hold of the 
Other, the Other is trying to free himself from the hold of mine; while I seek to enslave the other, 
the Other seeks to enslave me”(Sartre 1946). Viewed thus, human life emerges as a constant tug- 
of-war between oneself and the other for possession, control, assimilation and mastery. And even 
morality could be reduced to a means for this very purpose of dominion over others. 


On the other hand, from the category of “abandonment,” or opening-up, we also encounter a 
series of events in our lives pointing to the direction that life is a process of unfolding to (and 
for) the others. Even within struggles and conflicts, people reach out to each other, promoting the 
growth and fulfillment of others. Sacrificial gifts of individual creativity constantly emerge in 
spite of excruciating situations. From this point of view, the whole human society and cosmos 
could be viewed as the growth of the sacrificial offering of the preceding generations. According 
to this perspective, people achieve their greatest self-actualization not in conflict, not in 
appropriating to themselves but in mutual, critical encouragement and interaction. In this chapter 
we hope to elaborate this latter category leading us to a philosophical understanding of human 
interrelatedness and human love. Out attempt will lead us to understand that only human can so 
interact with one another, only they can love (See Kavanaugh 1971). 


Human beings, just like any other animals, have an internal dynamism as a unified organism 
towards its fullest realization. We need to validate our existence. We need to question ourselves 
and our identity. As questioners, knowers and wanters, our basic identity involves an openness 
and direction to the other. Consequently “our identity as [human beings] - our nature - involves 
the unique situation that self-fulfillment and actualization occur only when the self is directed 
outward from itself to the world of things and persons.” (Kavanaugh 1971) Thus we attain our 
self-realization not by collecting and adding things (or talents or persons) to ourselves but by 
being genuine to the basic outward dynamism in us. The primary need of every organism to 
fulfill its finality and purpose finds its fulfillment in human beings, but in a unique and other- 
oriented manner. 


We can understand this aspect from our intellectual faculty of knowledge. Knowing thrusts me, 
in an act of intentionally, towards the other - not in order to appropriate it or control it, but in 
order that I might be invaded by its presence and brought out of my own encapsulation by the 
other. The drive emerging from this type of knowing is not one of grasping, but of wanting the 
other to be just the way he or she is because of the basic goodness in the other. I do not want to 


make the other part of me. I would rather become part of it (or him or her), but primarily not by 
changing it, but by being with it and in it. 


Such a union cannot be enforced. It can only “happen” by a free gift of the self to the other. This 
gift-nature is the foundation of any loving relationship. The other cannot buy me, collect me, 
force me or coerce me. I must freely accept the invitation in an act of self-giving and self- 
receiving. Thus the only thing that another cannot take by force from me is love. That is the 
greatest thing about human love. Precisely because of this unique nature, love is the only thing a 
human being can give - giving the only thing a person can fully possesses, i.e., one's own self. 


Thus we can rightly assert that we do not operate only out of a need for self-fulfillment. 
Paradoxically, for us authentic self-fulfillment is achieved through self-divestment. Thus our 
greatest need is not to operate out of our needs, but rather to operate because of our drive to go 
out. Thus the dilemma between ego-centrism and altruism. It can be resolved when we realize 
that for human beings, self-fulfillment entails radical openness to the other, because of the basic 
outward drives of the intellect and the will. In our awareness of contingency and “need” for self- 
validation, the most immediate solution often appears to be in terms of “appropriation” and 
power. But in reality, self-fulfillment is achieved not in power, but in love, not in isolation but in 
communion. Therefore Erich From is right when he asserts (Fromm 1956): “In contrast to 
symbiotic union, mature love is a union under the condition of preserving one's integrity, one's 
individuality. Love is an active power in [us], a power which breaks through the walls which 
separate [us] from [fellow beings], which unites [us] with others; loves makes [us] overcome the 
sense of isolation and separateness, yet it permits [us] to be [ourselves], to retain [our] integrity. 
In love the paradox occurs that two beings become one and yet remain two.” Thus for human 
beings, self-actualization and love of the other are not opposites, rather “mutually related 
necessities” (Kavanaugh 1971) for fulfillment. Such is the phenomenon of love that we observe 
in and among ourselves. We proceed to study briefly this significant aspect in our life including 
the sexual dimension of it, after having seen some philosophical views. 


1.7 SOME VIEWS ON HUMAN LOVE 


Victor Frankl, whom we have seen earlier in this book, is overwhelmed by the power and 
potential of human love. To let him speak: “In love, the beloved is comprehended in his very 
essence, as the unique and singular being that he is; he is comprehend as a Thou, and as such is 
taken into the self. As a person he becomes for the one who loves him indispensable and 
irreplaceable without having done anything to bring this about. The person who is love “can’t 
help” having the uniqueness and singularity of his self - that is, the value of his personality - 
realized. Love is not deserved, is unmerited - it is simply grace.” (Frankl 1973) Thus the other 
person is seen not as an instrument but as another unique creative project. The other has a value 
independent of me. So the other presents to me as an “invitation”. By responding to this 
invitation, the horizon of my possibilities is enlarged. 


Enchantment of Love 


Love is not only grace as we mentioned above; it is also enchantment. For the lover casts a spell 
upon the world envelops the world in added worth. Love enormously increases receptivity to the 
fullness of values. The gates to the whole universe of values are, as it were, thrown open. Thus in 


his[/her] surrender to the Thou the lover experiences an enrichment which goes beyond that 
Thou. For him [her] the whole cosmos broadens and deepens in worth, glows in the radiance of 
these values which only the lover sees. For it is well known that love does not make one blind 
but see - able to see values. Loves thus enables me to open to a warmth, sensitivity, tenderness, 
goodness, beauty, sincerity and hence to a new openness in the beloved. The loved seem to 
possess the fullness of these values in her/him. But on later reflection I realize that she is also a 
finite limited being like myself. The loved becomes an incarnation of values which I never 
before responded or cherished. 


When a lover opens up to the loved, he/she is opening to the world of all values that he sees in 
the beloved but cannot be reduced to her. She will be the first to claim so. In loving he expands 
his capacity to respond to the universe, what is even more surprising is that “the beloved, well 
knowing that she is not the source of all that he ascribes to her, that she does not exhaust the 
values which the lover sees in her, wants to grow in those values to which he responds and sees 
in her.” (Kavanaugh104). This is the creative aspect of human love. In love persons are enhanced 
by the free response of the other, and thereby give birth to broader and deeper values. So a 
human being who is loved changes just as much as the one who loves. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How can we generally characterise the fundamental human vision? 


1.8 LOVE AS HUMANING AND SELF-ACTUALIZING 


Integrated Love 


The ways and potentialities of human love follow those of human knowledge. As we know the 
modes of human knowledge are inextricably united to the senses, to animals” ways of knowing. 
At the same time human knowledge transcends the limitations and boundaries of sense 
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knowledge. As a consequence, our loving potentialities will be composed - if they operate in an 
integrated manner - of both sensory and trans-sensory elements. I am a unity, as an integrated 
unity I love. So in human love by definition involves sensual elements. I love bodily, 
experiencing warmth, physical attraction, appealing scents, evocative sounds. So it is natural that 
I experience a physical resonance, change of pulse and physical well being in the love of another. 


Love also includes elements which transcend the sheer physical level. I experience the drive to 
bestow myself to the other or open myself in communication or sacrifice. I find myself 
responding to the gift of the other to me, valuing the other's goodness, uniqueness and 
irreplaceability. Thus it would be disintegrating to my total identity if I reduce my love either to 
angelism or animalism. I am both: an animal which transcends its animality, an angel rooted on 
animality. Thus ‘I love’ is an integrated way, just as ‘I live.” So the physical expression of love is 
an expression of the totality of human love - if it is to be an authentic act of the total person. The 
physical action without the integral intention of love thus causes a bifurcation in the person’s 
identity. Then my body says something which my person does not mean. It is precisely because I 
can say something with my body that my bodily actions achieve dignity and meaning beyond the 
mere functioning of a physical organism. 


On the other hand, pure “intellectual” love becomes barren and desiccated if it is not exhibited 
by the symbol of the total person: be it a gift, a word, a letter, a smile or sexual intercourse. The 
intention of love without its manifestation in action is close to being not love at all, but rather an 
“empty velleity”. Thus the “spiritual” and the sexual are both aspects of human love. One 
without the other can result not only in disintegration but also in alienation from one’s very 
identity. As soon as the body is reduced to something other than the symbol of the person, the 
body becomes a thing and the person loses his/her uniqueness and irreplaceability. Prostitution, 
promiscuity, and sex-without-the-meaning-of-self-gift are examples of this alienation and 
reduction. 


In such cases the fact that human sexuality derives its fundamental significance from its meaning 
as a symbol (of a self-transcending gift to a unique, irreplaceable person,) is forgotten. Sex then 
becomes a banal vacuity. The deepest meaning of eroticism - which is enhanced and enriched by 
the fact that one’s partner is the one who is fully beloved - is missed. Then sex becomes 
something to do when you run out of conversation “Which happens often when the partners have 
not developed enough in their own right to be interesting very long to each other as persons? It is 
a strange fact in our society that what goes into building relationships - the sharing of taste, 
fantasies, dreams, hopes for the future and fears from the past - seems to make people more shy 
and vulnerable than going to bed with each other. They are more wary of the tenderness that goes 
with psychological and spiritual nakedness than they are of the physical nakedness of sexual 
intimacy.” (Desbruslais 1997): 


Thus we see the possibility of degrading the unique human sex and love. Such degradation is all 
the more tragic because of the unique positive value that sex is capable of achieving and so 
capable of contributing to human life and destiny: “Sex begins in ecstasy, momentarily fusing 
two separate egos into union with one another and with all life; it ends with a total separation of 
one ego exclusively occupied with its own orgasm. Sex as a window into eternity is a beginning 
and it ends in a dark cellar, self-enclosed and boarded with time. Sex begins as the sap rises in a 
tree to make buds and blossom and leaves and fruit; it ends in Dr. Master’s Sex Report. Sex 
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begins as a mystery out of which comes the art, the poetry, the religious delight of successive 
civilizations; it ends in a trivial dream of passion which itself soon dissolves into the secrecy of 
despair and self-gratification. If this indeed be Sex, Down with Sex.” (Cited in Desbruslais 
1997). 


The Resolution between the two is Holistic Love: The realization of one’s potentialities for 
human love can only come with the recognition that one is neither an angel nor an animal. So 
one has to accept lovingly the body as one’s presence to the world. At the same time love cannot 
be reduced to his sexuality, although sexuality can enhance it. Further, loving does not 
appropriate the beloved, nor does love finds its exhaustion in the beloved alone. So love is an 
open transparence to the beloved, a response to the horizons of values seen in the beloved and a 
free gift to the beloved (and through her to the whole humanity). Thus, loving authentically is 
affirming the ultimate value of personhood in the cosmos. For it is only because, we are persons 
that we are able to love. In our personhood we are driven outside of ourselves, so that we can 
give of ourselves and thus be united with the other. “Only love can bring individual beings to 
their perfect completion, as individuals, by uniting them one with another, because only love 
takes possession of them and unites them by what lies deepest within them. This is simply a fact 
of our everyday experience. For indeed, at what moment do lovers come into the most complete 
possession of themselves if not when they say they are lost in one another?” (Teilhard de 
Chardin 1961). 


Thus human beings’ identity as a volitional and intellectual agent comes to is fullest meaning 
when one loves. Then one fulfills oneself by dying to himself and going out of oneself into the 
world of value and persons. This could lead to a resolution of the problem of egoism or altruism. 
Thus, to repeat, self-fulfillment is achieved only in self-divestment. When one loves, one affirms 
the very values for which one is striving with his whole humanity: the fullness of knowledge, of 
love and of communion. When one loves, one testifies to one’s own identify and one’s demand 
to transcend oneself, to possess oneself, to give oneself away. This is the root of human dignity, 
uniqueness and irreplaceability. Only I can give myself to another. 


Human Personhood 


What makes me “want” to love is the dynamism of personhood and unconditional drive to know 
and give (or want to give). I am prompted by the presence of the other persons and the horizon of 
values which I see in them, in which I partake and which not one of them, nor all of them can 
exhaust. Personhood thus drives me outside of myself towards the fuller realization of and union 
with the other. So when one loves, we may claim, that one sees the absolute value of person in 
the beloved, and it is one’s own participation in personhood which induces one to affirm the 
value of the other. This leads certainly to the affirmation of the larger horizon of the whole 
universe. This “planetary” awareness of love is affirmed by Teilhard (1961): “If [human beings] 
on earth, all over the earth, are ever to love one another, it is not enough for them to recognize in 
one another the elements of a single something; they must also, be developing a “planetary” 
consciousness, become aware of the fact that without loss of their individual identities, they are 
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becoming a single somebody. For there is no total love - and this is writ large in the gospel - save 
that which is in and of the personal.” Human beings in our animality, in our contingency, in our 
need for self-validation, often think what “must be done” is to appropriate, to saturate themselves 
with things and people added on to themselves. However because of our unique (transcending) 
human nature, such attempts will only serve to intensity the real drive further, rather than still it. 


To sum up, we can follow Kavanaugh's observations on an integrated human approach to love 
(1971).On deeper questioning, human beings realize that their identity actually entails a demand 
to know themselves, to possess themselves, and transcend themselves in an act of free self-gift. 
Sexuality, if it is to be integrated with personality, must be a symbol of such a free gift and only 
then can sexuality have human significance. Experientially, if we truly love, we are brought out 
of ourselves in a response to the other and the world of values to which the other - in his/her 
personhood signifies. 


The horizon of values and the ability to love are not exhausted by the beloved. There is a self- 
transcendence demanded of the couple. This is similar to the self-transcendence in knowledge, in 
love and in personhood. The couple too must be open to the other and cannot afford to remain 
closed in on them if their love is not to retrogress in encapsulation. Thus the couple is invited to a 
self-transcendence and this self-transcendence is implied in Rilke when he complements the 
lovers: “Lovers ... I know you touch each other ... because you feel pure permanence 
underneath” (Rainer Marie Rilke). Thus it is obvious that only humans can truly and freely love. 
In love he/she can divest him/herself and actualize oneself. That is a profound paradox of being 
human. And it is the unique and precious gift of a human being as a human person. It would be 
tragic if this preciousness is misused and idolized. It is self-actualisation (Pandikattu 2011). 


1.9 SOME RELATED QUOTES 


“There is no need for red-hot pokers. Hell is - other people.” - Garcin, in Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
No Exit 


“The truth is that love the ultimate and the highest goal to which [human being] can aspire. 
Then I grasped the meaning of the greatest secret that human poetry and human thought and 
belief have to impart: The salvation of [human being] is through love and in love.” - Victor 
Frankl 


“Buytendijk thinks that the knowledge [of the strictly personal] is really attainable. “This 
knowledge of man,” he says, “can never be acquired unless it is of someone for whom we 
care.” This definition of the correct attitude and relationship to the person whom we want to 
know is considered correct and wholly uncontested outside the realm of science. ... Even in 
psychology knowledge of a human being is possible only by means the objectivity of love - 
which is nothing else than what in daily life is called ‘heart-to-heart’ knowledge.” - William 
A. Luipen 


“If I give away all my possessions, and if I hand over my body so that I may boast, but do 
not have love, I gain nothing. Love is patient; love is kind; love is not envious or boastful or 
arrogant or rude. It does not insist on its own way; it is not irritable or resentful; it does not 
rejoice in wrongdoing, but rejoices in the truth. It bears all things, believes all things, hopes 
all things, endures all things. Love never ends. But as for prophecies, they will come to an 
end; as for tongues, they will cease; as for knowledge, it will come to an end. For we know 
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only in part, and we prophesy only in part, but when the complete comes, the partial will 
come to an end.” - The Bible 


1.10 LET US SUM UP 


In this chapter we studied first the rich and humanistic understanding of self-actualistion 
proposed first by Abraham Maslow and how it is beneficial for our human growth. Then we 
looked at love as a self-actualising phenonomen. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How do I relate love to angelism or animalism? 


1.11 KEY WORDS 


Angelism: the belief that humans are pure spirit and that love is purely an idea. This view ignores 
the body of human beings. 


Peak Experiences: “Feelings of limitless horizons opening up to the vision, the feeling of being 
simultaneously more powerful and also more helpless than one ever was before, the 
feeling of ecstacy and wonder and awe, the loss of placement in time and space with, 
finally, the conviction that something extremely important and valuable had happened, so 
that the subject was to some extent transformed and strengthened even in his daily life by 
such experiences.” 


Self-actualisation: It refers to the need for personal growth that is present throughout a person’s 
life. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To explore the relationship of humans beings to the rest of the universe. 
e To study different modes of living exemplified by the lifestyles of leavers and takers 


e To offer possibility for a viable lifestyle based on a healthy respect for others. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


In this unit an attempt is made to show the relationship of human beings to nature. This unit is 
based on a distinction that Daniel Quinn, author of “Ishmael”, makes between Takers and 
Leavers. According to Quinn, Takers are the exploiters who use the world to their advantage. 
The Leavers on the other hand, live in this world and leave it for future generations. They are 
ones who have abandoned themselves to life and who befriend the earth. 


2.2 THE BASIC PREMISE: HUMANS ARE MADE FOR THE WORLD 


The Takers have been enacting a story for the past ten thousand years, based on the premise, “the 
world was made for man to conquer and rule, and under human rule it was meant to become a 
Paradise.” Even before the Takers came to the scene, the Leavers had been enacting many 
similar stories, but all based on a different premise: “Man was made for the world.” This implies 
that right from the beginning, everything that ever lived belonged to the world, including human 
beings. And that’s how it was possible that things came to be this way. And when we belong to 
the world and live according to this premise, we carry on the process of evolution. Or more 


correctly, we let evolution evolve in and through us. It may be noted that in the case of the 
Leavers there is a reversal in the vision of the fundamental premise of the story. Can we as 
Takers, or in general as living beings, ever claim that the world is made for us human beings — 
implying indirectly that it is created for us alone. Obviously, we have been told so many times 
that everything else is meant for humans. Today's world-view is based on it. But the question is 
can it be really true? Does evolution stop with humans? Does it possible that millions and 
millions of galaxies were created for the sake of the tiny humans inhabit in one unknown corner 
of the Milky Way galaxy? 


2.3 THE HOLY COMMAND: SHEPHERD AND GUARD THE WORLD 


The Story that the Leavers have been enacting here for the past three million years, that is right 
from the beginning of humanity, is not a story of conquering and conquest. The command given 
to the Leavers is to shepherd and guard the world, to help the world blossom forth in its own 
way. Enacting it does not give them power to subjugate the others; instead it provides them with 
lives that are satisfying and meaningful to them. This is what we will find if we were to go to the 
People like the Bushmen of Africa, the Alwana of Australia, the Santals of Jharkhand, the 
Uraons of Chota Nagpur, the Kreen-Akrose of Brazil, and Navojo of the U.S. etc. Unlike the 
Takers, they are not seething with discontent and rebellion, not incessantly wrangling over what 
should be allowed and what is forbidden, not for ever accusing each other of not living the right 
way, not living in terror of each other, not going crazy because their lives are perceived empty 
and pointless, not having to stupefy themselves with drugs to get through the day, not inventing a 
new religion every week to give them something to hold on to, not for ever searching for 
something to do or something to believe in that will make their lives worth living. 


Here the author emphasises an important point. The Leavers live this way not because they live 
close to the nature or have no formal government or because they are innately noble. This is 
simply because they are enacting a story that works well for people -a story that worked well for 
three million years and that still works wherever the Takers haven't yet managed to stamp it out. 
So the holy command entrusted to the Leavers is that of guiding the destiny of the world along 
with all other creatures in it. Humans do have a special role to play, but that is definitely not one 
of domination or power. That is one of channelling and directing the life on the planet earth in its 
own course. They are called to be the stewards of the world, who are ultimately 
responsible to life itself. 


2.4 THE PROFOUND DISCOVERY: THE MYSTERY OF THE WORLD 


In this process of guiding the creation and themselves humans discover the profound mystery in 
the world. They are fascinated by the world. The world is truly a marvellous place. They are not 
masters of the mysterious universe, but stewards who have recognised the spontaneity, beauty, 
creativity and abundance of life in the world. They are the ones who feel one with the forces of 
nature, who wonder at the tiniest creatures of the world and who respond spontaneously to the 
glory of life. So they are truly open to the mystery of life and of the world. As mystery humans 
themselves are part of it. The search for deeper significance of the mysterious goes on and on, 
without ever exhausting the depth dimension of it. Unlike a problem which may be solved and a 
satisfactory answer found, the mystery of the universe invites, cajoles and reveals, without in any 
way enflaming the mystery itself. The mystery opens itself ever more and more to the 
magnificent beauty of being, without being defined away. 


2.5 THE HUMAN TASK: LIVE THE PARADISE HERE ON EARTH 


The call of the Leavers is not to make the earth a paradise. To some extent at least, the earth is, 
they assume, already a paradise. Even within the limitations imposed by the earth, they are called 
to live according to the law of life. To follow the law of life does not mean that we need to be 
slavishly obeying the laws of life, it means that we understand and act accordingly, not against it 
and not even totally bound by it. The law of nature or the law of life enables them to make life on 
earth a truly human one: a paradise on earth. To live the paradiseError! Reference source not 
found. on earth, what is needed is not to struggle to improve the world, but to discover 
spontaneously and playfully the beauty of it. It is not to deny the “sufferings” or even “evils” in 
our daily life. They are intrinsically part of the world and of nature. And as humans we need to 
“face” these sufferings. But the way to face these sufferings is not to revolt against the world. 
Revolting against life will only aggravate the sufferings that humans face. The way to face and 
reduce (if not to eliminate) is to follow the rules of life and to live accordingly and creatively, 
just like we can fly by following the laws of aerodynamics, creatively. Therefore as humans, the 
Leavers are called on to realise and live the paradise here on earth. They are not called to create 
the paradise on earth but to accept it: creatively, critically and constructively. 


The Takers’ world-view is quite different. According to them in the world of the Leavers it is 
always twilight. We can visualise the following imagery from the Takers’ perspective. A man is 
scrabbling along the ridge at twilight. The man is short, thin, dark, and naked. He is running in a 
half crouch, looking for tracks. He is hunting and he is desperate. Night is falling and he has got 
nothing to eat. He is running, running and running, as if he were on a treadmill. It’s a treadmill 
because tomorrow at twilight he will be there running still — or running again, we do not really 
know. But there’s more than hunger and desperation driving him. He is terrified as well. Behind 
him on the ridge just out of sight, his enemies are in pursuit to tear him to pieces — the lion, the 
wolves, and the tigers. And so he has to stay on that treadmill forever. Forever one step behind 
his prey and one step ahead of his enemies. So the world now is not a paradise for the Takers. 


The ridge represents the knife-edge of survival. The Leavers, according to the Takers, live on the 
knife-edge of survival and have to struggle perpetually to keep from falling off. Actually it’s as 
though the ridge and the sky are in motion instead of him. He is running in place, trapped, going 
nowhere. In other words hunter-gatherers lead a very grim life. It is grim because it’s a struggle 
just to stay alive. The Leavers or the hunter-gatherers no more live on the knife-edge of survival 
than wolves or lions or parrots or rabbits. Man was as well adapted to life on this planet as any 
other species and the idea that he lived on the knife-edge of survival is simply biological 
nonsense. As an omnivore, his dietary range is immense. Thousands of species will go hungry 
before he does. His intelligence and dexterity enable him to live comfortably that would utterly 
defeat any other primate. Far from scrabbling endlessly for food, hunter-gatherers are among the 
best-fed people on earth, and they manage this with only two or three hours a day of what you 
would call work — which makes them among the most leisured people on earth as well. In his 
book on Stone Age economics, Marshall Sahlins described them as ‘the original affluent 
society.’ And incidentally, predation on man is practically nonexistent. 


2.6 THE PRACTICAL CONCLUSION: DISCOVER THE LAWS OF LIFE 


Since there is something basically wrong with us humans, we cannot work out our own 
“salvation.” We cannot save ourselves from this mad rush to death. So the Takers suggest that 
the only way to get out of it - if at all it is practical - is to seek some prophets who have been 
blessed with supernatural wisdom. Since humans cannot find true wisdom from anywhere else, 
the only ones who have special access to it are the prophets. So the only (one) way to save the 
world is, according to the Takers, to follow a prophet. 


The Leavers do not understand this logic. They do not have prophets in their culture. They live in 
the hands of nature, they live according to and beyond (not against) the laws of nature. So 
according to them the remedy from the malaise of our human situation is to discover the laws 
governing life. That can be done not necessarily by prophets, but by searching for it in the 
community of life. If the law of aeronautics can be searched for by experts (scientists) and 
discovered by them, the laws of life should also be discovered by the proper experts (that is, by 
prophets or priests) and discovered by them. How we should live should not be based on some 
exotic precepts given to us by some weird cult heroes, but on the general principles of life 
discoverable from the community of life. 


If we go to a tribal community, which is wretched, inhuman and lawless according to the Takers, 
we ask them: “How can you live in this lawless manner? But the tribals object “What do you 
mean lawless? We have a law, we follow it invariably and because we follow it invariably we 
have a highly successful society.” According to them following this law has made them a society 
that works very well. To devise a method for the discovery of the law we have to look at 
it from two sides. From one side of “What is it that makes this society work?” and 
from other side I would be asking, “What is it they don't do that makes this society work?” 


These are the guides we have, to find the law we are looking for. The community of life on this 
planet has worked well for three billion years, but the Takers moved away from them. There is a 
law that is followed invariably within the community and without this law the community would 
be indeed in chaos and would very quickly disintegrate and disappear. Man owes his very 
existence to this law. It is a law that protects not only the community as a whole but also the 
species within the community and even individuals. Leavers are more interested in what works 
well for people and Takers in what works well for things. So the Leavers accumulate knowledge 
preferably of people and of living beings rather than that of things and workability. While the 
Leavers seek wisdom the Takers are satisfied with functionality. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. If Takers want to conquer the world, what is the task given to the Leavers? 


2. Are the Leavers underfed and hungry? 


2.7 THE TYPICAL ATTITUDE: TO BE IN THE WORLD 


Takers take their role to stand against the world (ek-sistence) seriously. They find their identity 
in comparing themselves to the world and to the “lower” animals. Leavers on the other hand find 
themselves in the world, in the vast history of life and in its tradition. They find themselves 
primarily in the flow of life, in the process of evolution. Their characteristic attitude is not one of 
standing out; but one of standing along: or better walking along with. Therefore, they are first of 
all at home in the environment, in nature and in the community of life. Once they are at home in 
the world, they realise themselves as part of the world. They do grow and develop in the world 
and through the world. Unlike the Takers who pride themselves in standing out of the world, the 
Leavers are happy to be living in the rhythm (rta) of the world. They are tuned to the chirping of 
the birds, the wiggle of the waves and to the fondling of the breeze. They vibrate with nature and 
are elevated by nature (not from it). It is like sleeping soundly and calmly in the background 
noise of a heavy traffic. In the beginning one will find it extremely difficult. After few days, one 
gets used to it so much so that one cannot sleep without the background of the traffic. Similarly 
the Leavers are not distracted by the activities of life, but are enabled by them. At the same time 
they do realise that they are not fully in and of the world. There is something in their spirit that 
makes them transcend the “material.” But this is not the primary aspect of their living. They see 
the “transcending” nature of themselves as the dance of life into the ever unfathomable mystery 
of being alive, human and divine. 


2.8 THE EVIDENT CONSEQUENCE: VIABLE LIFE 


Thus while they swim along with the flow of life, deviating from the course at times and 
directing the course at other times, they have demonstrated beyond doubt that theirs is a viable 
life style. The simple fact that they have lived as humans for about three million years and life 
still goes on in its full swing indicate the viability of their life style. It is true that sometimes 
some of the Leavers’ stories have disappeared. Some of the Leavers’ culture has been wiped out. 
But Leavers flourish in diverse ways. Disappearance of any one story does not lead to the 
disappearance of other stories, let alone that of the life in community in general. 


This accumulation started when cultures began. Human culture began with human life which is 
to say with Homo habilis. All what they have accumulated passed to Homo erectus who were the 
heirs to this accumulation. They passed it to Homo sapiens. And of course heirs of Homo sapiens 
were Homo sapiens. The heirs of this accumulation were not the Takers, but the Leavers. 
Obviously because the Takers had a total break with the past at the time of the agricultural 
revolution. But there was no break with the past in the various people among the Leavers. The 
Leavers are still passing that accumulation along in whatever form it came to them. But then 
about ten thousands of years ago the founders of Takers’ culture said, “This is all shit. This is not 


the way people should live.” Leavers are always conscious of having a tradition but the Takers 
are cut off from the past with every generation. 


Takers’ Mother Culture says that there is nothing in the past for us. “The past is squalid and 
dirty. The past is something to be put behind us, something to be escaped from”. This is how the 
Takers came to have cultural amnesia. It was assumed in your culture that the birth of man and 
the birth of your culture were simultaneous events. It was assumed that farming is just as 
instinctive to man as honey production is to bees. The people of the Taker’s culture thought by 
seeing the hunter-gatherers that they had degenerated from the natural life. The Takers forgot 
what they had been before they became agriculturalists. As far as the Takers knew, there was no 
‘before’; Creation had occurred just a few thousand years ago and man the agriculturalist had 
immediately set about the task of building civilisation. 


But, sometimes ancientness is a great validator among the Takers. But it is only for preservation 
sake. They esteemed the values and tradition of wiser, nobler ancestors and deplore their 
disappearance, but they have no interest in living the way those wiser, nobler ancestors lived. In 
short, Takers don’t want to adopt them for everyday living. But of course it was not Mother 
Culture’s teaching that everything from the past was to be discarded. Anything related to 
production was saved and that is why things came to be this way. Leavers also save information 
about production, but they save whatever works well for them. And this is what they teach their 
children. But Takers teach their children how to make things. How to make more things and 
better things. They don’t teach them what works well for people. 


As for the Leavers, each culture is an accumulation of knowledge that reaches back in an 
unbroken chain to the beginning of human life. Each of them is a way that works well. Each has 
been tested and refined over thousands of generations. After 5 or 8 thousand years of collective 
amnesia the Takers really didn’t know how to live. But in that very same time period, the 
Leavers of the world had not forgotten how to live. Hence, the Takers and Leavers accumulate 
entirely different kinds of knowledge. The Takers accumulate knowledge about what works well 
for things. The Leavers accumulate knowledge what works well for people. But it is not for all 
people. Each Leaver tradition has a system that works well for them because it evolved among 
them: It was suited to their locality, climate, biological community, peculiar taste, preferences 
and vision of the world. And someone who knows what works well for the people has wisdom. 
We must note that the knowledge of what works well for production is what is valued in the 
Takers’ culture. In the same way, the knowledge of what works well for people is what is valued 
in Leaver culture. What works well for production is the law of things, of matter. What works 
well for life is the law of the community of living beings. 


2.9 THE MAIN GOAL: TO PROSPER WITHIN LIMITS 


To hold that the Leavers live in harmony with nature does not imply that they are at the mercy of 
nature. They flourish much more than any other known species of animal kingdom. They have 
adapted to life on earth much more efficiently than most other species. In a natural catastrophe if 
humans were to disappear, many other species would have disappeared earlier. Though they are 
one of the best suited creatures to the environmental conditions of today, they do realise that 
theirs is still a limited existence. The hubris which has driven the Takers on the road to self 


destruction is absent among the Leavers. The Leavers realise their limit, though they may not 
submit to it all the time. At the same time they are not paranoid that the limit imposes some 
restrictions on them. The Leavers can give themselves to the gods, when their turn is over, when 
their energy is used up, when their role is played. They know very well that they are part of the 
play of life. They know very well that life is more important than they themselves. 


That does not make them torpid and lethargic. While dancing with the rhythm of life, they go 
forward and exert themselves to excel in life. But unlike the Takers who are depressively 
paranoid, the Leavers can ultimately leave everything to destiny, since they are ultimately part of 
that same destiny (which is the divine). So they do prosper. They do excel. They do challenge 
life. They also know the general laws of life which limits them. They are aware that the only way 
to prosper in life is not to yield blindly to its laws, but to know the laws and live creatively 
within the larger laws of life. 


2.10 THE RELIGION: TO LIVE IN THE HANDS OF GODS 


Thus they know that they are not their own masters. They know that they are not responsible for 
the world. They know that they can afford to make some mistakes. They know that their destiny 
is dependent on the world, but not exclusively. So they can afford to relax themselves and live in 
the hands of gods. Since they themselves do not want to become gods, they are comfortable in 
the lap of a loving god, just as a child in the womb of her mother. They can also take risks and 
afford to be creative since basically they live within the general laws of life. 


They do not feel the burden of the whole world on their shoulders. They do not have the “saviour 
complex” to save everything. They know that some things may be wrong with the world and 
they can afford to laugh about it. But they know ultimately everything lives (or dies) according 
to the laws of life, which they basically accept as part of their own existence. They realise that in 
the process of evolution, they became human by living in the hands of the gods. So they are far 
less anxiety-ridden than the Takers are. As people living in the hands of gods, the Takers believe, 
they do not have the knowledge of good and evil: they do not decide who should die and who 
should live. They do not determine the flow of life, though at times they do influence it. So they 
do not force all others to live the way they live. 


The Leavers know that creation has not come to an end with Homo sapiens. They do know that 
the whole world will not come to an end even if they - unfortunately - come to an 
(unforeseeable) end. Such a view of the Leavers is intimately opposed to the Takers. According 
to the Takers’ Mother Culture, the agricultural revolution has a far deeper meaning than a mere 
technological event. The revolution is still in progress. Adam is still chewing the fruit of that 
forbidden Tree and wherever Abel is found Cain is there to kick him out. Our Mother Culture 
also teaches that before the revolution human life was devoid of meaning, it was stupid, empty 
and worthless. Pre-revolutionary life was ugly. It is very evident how thoroughly effective 
Mother Culture’s teachings are on this issue. 


The question is, “Why was the agricultural revolution necessary? Takers believe in the 
revolution even when they enjoy none of its benefits. Hundreds of millions of people live in a 
most pitiable situation. Many are left homeless. Even then they believe profoundly in this 
revolution. Mother Culture teaches that there are many differences between Takers and hunter- 
gatherers. Seeing the life of hunter-gatherers Takers said, “This life of yours is not only wretched 


but its wrong. Man was not meant to be this way. So don't give up. Join our revolution and help 
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us and the world to transform into a paradise for man’. 


But our question still stands: How the life of hunter gatherers became wretched and shameful?” 
Takers would normally hold that, like animals, the Leavers have no control over the food supply, 
the most basic necessity of all. Takers firmly believe, “Unless we control our own food supply, 
we live at the mercy of the world. We cannot live at the whim of the gods, because that is not a 
human way to live. Though the world is full of food, there is no guarantee that the world is 
always going to be full of food. Without food we will die. Therefore we have to trust ourselves 
with our lives and that is the human way to live.” 


Moreover, in the hands of gods there is no distinction between humans and animals. If we live in 
the hands of gods they give you what you need to live as animals, but not what you need beyond 
that, i.e., to live as humans. But how can that be? How can it be that the gods are wise enough to 
shape the universe and the world and the life of the world but lack wisdom to give humans what 
they need to be human? The assumption behind this way of thinking is: “These gods are 
incompetent gods. This is why we have got to take our lives out of their hands entirely. We have 
to take our lives into our hands. And therefore we have to plant our own food. Thus when we 
have more food than we need, then the gods have no power over us.” 


2.11 THE MAIN CHARACTERISTIC: LIMITED COMPETITION 


The world in this story is not a place of perfect peace and harmony. The Leavers cannot imagine 
this world to be a place of “peaceful co-existence,” where no harm is caused to anyone else. 
There is need and scope for the law of limited competition, which is the law of furthering of life. 
There would be general laws guiding the growth of life, laws derived from the community of 
living beings. Here humans will not play the role of annihilators but of fair competitors. True, 
humans are much better equipped than other animals in this competition for survival. But that 
does not give humans the absolute right to eliminate other animals or other human cultures. 
There could be sometimes scope for “erratic retaliation” to make the other aware of one's own 
existence. Such a strategy of “erratic retaliatory” has been found to be viable and community 
sustaining from the beginning of life. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the religion of the Leavers? 


2. Is there competition in the Leaver’s world? 


2.12 THE UNIQUENESS OF MAN: TRAILBLAZERS 


The Leavers affirm that the gods made human beings just the way they made “salmon and 
sparrows and rabbits for the world.” Apparently, this seems to have worked pretty well so far and 
there is no reason why it should not work for humans as well. Life is tremendously fascinating. 
After originating in the ocean it evolved and gradually became more complex. All sorts of 
creatures appeared on this planet. Some of them seem to be on the verge of attaining self- 
awareness and intelligence. So it’s definitely not just humans that gods are after. We were never 
meant to be the only players on the stage of life. Gods, it seems, intended to make a planet filled 
with creatures of different colour and size and various degrees of awareness. 


And there is absolutely no evidence that things have come to an end with the arrival of man. The 
evolution proceeds naturally after the emergence of humans. Amazingly, humans are the first of 
these to realise themselves and to be aware of the process of evolution. Therefore his role is that 
of the trailblazer, the pathfinder. His uniqueness lies in the fact that he is the first to learn that 
creatures like humans have a choice: they can make the greatest choice of suicide: for themselves 
and for the whole living community. So human being's role is to be the first. To be the first, 
without being the last. Our place is to figure out how it is possible to do that and to make room 
for all the rest who are capable of becoming what he's become. So humans are called trailblazers 
for the rest of the living world. So the primary role of humans is to let the flow of life go 
forward and lead to its natural fulfilment. 


2.13 THE MANY WAYS: DIVERSITY AS SURVIVAL VALUE 


In the Leavers’ tradition the exclusive claim is not made that there is only one right way of 
living. Since other ways are acknowledged, space is given for other stories to be enacted and 
their communities can flourish in their own ways. Respect for diversity is encouraged. Diversity 
is seen as a survival factor for the community and is therefore prized highly. The problems 
emerging from plurality and diversity are tackled honestly and not denied and allowed to 
explode. Each society is encouraged to live in the way it prefers without canonising one 
particular way of life as the way for the rest of humanity. Each community discovers for itself 
that way of life which works best. The success of this way of life is affirmed by the existence of 
human beings for three millions of years without leading the whole community of life to doom. 


The Leavers are never obsessed by the delusion that what they were doing was right and that 
everyone in the entire world had to practice agriculture and that every inch of the planet had to 
be cultivated. They said to the other Leavers who were leading a different story: “You want to be 
different from us? That is fine with us. That's great. We wish to remain as we are. You be as you 
are, growing as you wish. We do not pretend to know which way is right. We just know what 
way has worked well for us. It would be nice if we both could help each other, when need 
arises.” 


2.14 THE SIGNIFICANT CHOICE: LIFE 
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The crucial difference in the plot of the story takes Takers to death and the Leavers to life. Based 
on the above mentioned experiences we find that the Takers and the Leavers accumulate two 
entirely different kinds of knowledge. The Takers accumulate knowledge about what works well 
for things while the Leavers accumulate knowledge about what works well for people. But not 
for all people. Each Leavers culture has a system that works well for itself because it was 
evolved among them, it was suited to the terrain they inhabited, fit for the climate in which they 
lived, adapted to the biological community in which they lived, and was apt to their own peculiar 
tastes, preferences and vision of the world. And such a kind of knowledge is what is known as 
wisdom. And every time the Takers stamp out a Leavers’ culture, wisdom ultimately tested since 
the birth of mankind disappears from the world beyond recall, just as every time they stamp out a 
species of life, a life form ultimately tested since the birth of life disappears from the world 
beyond recall. 


3.2.15 THE DESTINY OF LEAVERS: TO REMAIN HUMAN 


The Leavers have a modest destiny. They do not hope to become gods. They intend to leave the 
gods where they are, with the power over life and death. Since they flow with the stream of life, 
they do realise that one day they may be eliminated in the evolutionary process. They also 
understand that their role is to be the first, but not to be the last. So the clear implication is that 
Leavers will remain to be human: human to the last. So they may even vanish from the face of 
the earth, lending a helping hand to the process of evolution. So they have no ambitions to 
conquer the whole world; they do not even have the ambition of conquering themselves. Since 
they live in the hands of gods, they realise that gods have better knowledge of their destiny. They 
may totally be wiped out of the universe although they will defend against it, without 
surrendering meekly and passively to such a possibility. In this process, they are called to be 
humans. 


2.16 THE MODE OF LIFE: A CELEBRATION 


As time went on Leavers who were once hunter-gatherers slowly evolved and become herders. 
These pastors or herders come alive in the story of Cain and Abel. Daniel Quinn uses the story of 
Cain and Abel in Genesis to show the nature of the Takers and Leavers cultures respectively. 
What was happening along that border between the Takers and Leavers area was that Cain was 
killing Abel. The tillers of the soil were watering their fields with the blood of the Semitic 
herders. The Leavers were being killed off so that more land could be put under cultivation. This 
explains the mystery as to why God accepted Abel and his offering and rejected Cain and his 
offering. With this story, the Semites (the Leavers) were telling their children God is on our 
side. He loves us herders but hates those murderous tillers of the soil. To make it short, as a 
result of eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge that took the place of gods, however due to 
this misdeed the tiller people made the gods withhold from them the bounty that enables them 
live carefree lives which the Leavers continue to enjoy till today. Life as celebration was robbed 
from the Takers’ culture. 


One of the important reasons as to why and how the Takers came to be this way is that there was 
a total break with the past at the time of agricultural revolution. In the Takers’ culture there was 
no more the transmission of that cultural accumulation that mankind made during the first three 
million years of human life. But the Leavers are still passing that accumulation along in whatever 
form it came to them. For example, the Leavers save information about production- though 
production for its own sake is rarely a feature of their life. Among the Leavers, people don’t have 
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weekly quotas of pots to make or arrow heads to turn out. They are not pre-occupied with 
stepping up their production of hand-axes. So, although they save information about production 
most of the information they save is about what works well for them. And this information they 
teach their children as part of their living tradition. Thus the Leavers peoples are always 
conscious of having a tradition that goes back to very ancient times. Thus the Leavers always 
have the sense of a past extending back to the dawn of time, while we see that the Takers that 
have the sense of history extending back to few hundreds of years only. 


Thus among the Leavers, the Mother Culture explains and preserves a lifestyle that is healthy 
and self-sustaining. Among the Takers Mother Culture explains and preserves a lifestyle that has 
proven to be unhealthy and self-destructive. Therefore, when the Takers see life as a struggle, the 
Leavers see life primarily as a celebration. That is evident in the festivities and dances that are 
found in their culture. That is evident from the creative and spontaneous nature of them. That is 
apparent from the calm and serene way in which they face life and enjoy it. They are part of the 
flow of life. And life is the most splendid celebration ever. 


2.17 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have idealized the lifestyle of the leavers and portrayed it as the ideal type of 
relating to the rest of the universe. We have seen the uniqueness of humans is that of a 
trailblazer. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How do you understand the unique role of human being according to the Leavers? 


2.18 KEY WORDS 


Erratic retaliation: The act of retaliation or counter-attacking, which cannot be predicted. So 
there is an element of surprise and Quinn thinks that such a strategy will preserve peace 
among groups of cultures. 
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Leavers: Unlike the Takers, leavers are the majority of human beings who have existed right from 
the beginning of history, enabling a viable life-style and leading a more peaceful way of life, 
if not a technologically successful one. 


Takers: A special term coined and used by Daniel Quinn, who symbolises the exploitative type of 
human beings, which harm the earth and destroy the future of humanity. They may 
symbolise the present humans whose life-style is non-sustainable. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To explore the philosophical foundations of interpersonal relationship. 
e To appreciate the uniqueness of person to person relationship. 


e To formulate some of the philosophical foundations for healthy interpersonal 
relationship. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Interpersonal relationship is something we experience daily. That is what keeps us moving 
forward. That is what makes us humans. in this unit we ask ourselves: What is the philosophical 
basis for interpersonal relationship? How is person to person relationship different from person 
to things? To what extent can we enhance respectful human relationship so that we built a 
society that is more egalitarian, free and healthy? As response to these questions we take up three 
philosophers: Martin Buber, Gabriel Marcel and Immanuel Kant. 


3.2 MARTIN BUBER’S I AND THOU 


Martin Buber’s I and Thou (Ich und Du) presents a philosophy of personal dialogue, in that it 
describes how interpersonal relationship can define the nature of reality. Buber’s major theme is 
that human existence may be defined by the way in which we engage in dialogue with each 
other, with the world, and with God. According to Buber, human beings may adopt two attitudes 
toward the world: ‘I-Thow’ or I-It. ‘I-Thou’ is a relation of subject-to-subject, while ‘I-It’ is a 
relation of subject-to-object. In the ‘I-Thou’ relationship, human beings are aware of each other 
as having a unity of being. In the ‘I-Thou’ relationship, human beings do not perceive each other 
as consisting of specific, isolated qualities, but engage in a dialogue involving each other's whole 
being. In the ‘I-It’ relationship, on the other hand, human beings perceive each other as 
consisting of specific, isolated qualities, and view themselves as part of a world which consists 


of things. ‘I-Thou’ is a relationship of mutuality and reciprocity, while ‘I-It’ is a relationship of 
separateness and detachment. 


Buber explains that human beings may try to convert the subject-to-subject relation to a subject- 
to-object relation, or vice versa. However, the being of a subject is a unity which cannot be 
analyzed as an object. When a subject is analyzed as an object, the subject is no longer a subject, 
but becomes an object. When a subject is analyzed as an object, the subject is no longer a Thou, 
but becomes an It. The being which is analyzed as an object is the It in an ‘I-It’ relation 
(Tweadighi 1992). The subject-to-subject relation affirms each subject as having a unity of being. 
When a subject chooses, or is chosen by, the ‘I-Thou’ relation, this act involves the subject’s 
whole being. Thus, the ‘I-Thou’ relation is an act of choosing, or being chosen, to become the 
subject of a subject-to-subject relation. The subject becomes a subject through the ‘I-Thou’ 
relation, and the act of choosing this relation affirms the subject’s whole being (Buber 1958). 


Buber says that the ‘I-Thou’ relation is a direct interpersonal relation which is not mediated by 
any intervening system of ideas. No objects of thought intervene between I and Thou.” ‘I-Thou’ 
is a direct relation of subject-to-subject, which is not mediated by any other relation. Thus, ‘I- 
Thou” is not a means to some object or goal, but is an ultimate relation involving the whole being 
of each subject. Love, as a relation between I and Thou, is a subject-to-subject relation. Buber 
claims that love is not a relation of subject-to-object. In the ‘I-Thou’ relation, subjects do not 
perceive each other as objects, but perceive each other's unity of being. Love is an ‘I-Thou’ 
relation in which subjects share this unity of being. Love is also a relation in which I and Thou 
share a sense of caring, respect, commitment, and responsibility (Buber 1958). 


Buber argues that, although the ‘I-Thou’ relation is an ideal relation, the ‘I-It’ relation is an 
inescapable relation by which the world is viewed as consisting of knowable objects or things. 
The ‘I-It’ relation is the means by which the world is analyzed and described. However, the ‘I-It’ 
relation may become an ‘I-Thou’ relation, and in the ‘I-Thou’ relation we can interact with the 
world in its whole being. In the ‘I-Thouw’ relation, the J is unified with the Thou, but in the ‘I-It’ 
relation, the I is detached or separated from the It. In the ‘I-Thou’ relation, the being of the I 
belongs both to I and to Thou. In the ‘I-It’ relation, the being of the I belongs to J, but not to It 
(Iweadighi 1992). 


‘I-Thow’ is a relation in which I and Thou have a shared reality. Buber contends that the I which 
has no Thou has a reality which is less complete than that of the J in the I-and-Thou. The more 
that I-and-Thou share their reality, the more complete is their reality. According to Buber, God is 
the eternal Thou. God is the Thou who sustains the ‘I-Thou’ relation eternally. In the ‘I-Thou’ 
relation between the individual and God, there is a unity of being in which the individual can 
always find God. In the “I-Thou” relation, there is no barrier of other relations which separate the 
individual from God, and thus the individual can speak directly to God (Scott 2010). 


The eternal Thou is not an object of experience, and is not an object of thought. The eternal Thou 
is not something which can be investigated or examined. The eternal Thou is not a knowable 
object. However, the eternal Thou can be known as the absolute Person who gives unity to all 
being. Buber also explains that the ‘I-Thou’ relation may have either potential being or actual 
being. When the ‘I-It’ relation becomes an ‘I-Thou’ relation, the potential being of the ‘I-Thou’ 
relation becomes the actual being of the ‘I-Thou’ relation. However, the ‘I-Thou’ relation 
between the individual and God does not become, or evolve from, an ‘I-It’ relation, because 
God, as the eternal Thou, is eternally present as actual Being (Buber 1958). 


Buber contends that the ‘I-Thou’ relation between the individual and God is a universal relation 
which is the foundation for all other relations. If the individual has a real ‘I-Thou’ relation with 
God, then the individual must have a real ‘I-Thou’ relation with the world. If the individual has a 
real “I-Thou” relation with God, then the individual’s actions in the world must be guided by that 
‘I-Thou’ relation. Thus, the philosophy of personal dialogue may be an instructive method of 
ethical inquiry and of defining the nature of personal responsibility. 


3.3 GABRIEL MARCEL 'S AUTHENTIC RELATIONSHIP 


Gabriel Marcel rejected the Cartesian dualism of mind and body by his doctrine of incarnation. 
Marcel extolled the primacy of existence and sought to restore the ontological weight of 
concrete human experience. Thus he objects to any type of thought that would remove man 
from the real, concrete lived experience (Marcel 1948). In this enthusiasm, existence become 
for Marcel a signification of experience when he writes, “The assertion ‘I exist’ is valid only 
if it signifies ... an Original datum which is not ”I think” or even ‘I am alive’ but rather ‘I 
experience’” (Iweadighi 1992). Following this, Marcel held as false and trickery the 
celebrated ”Cogito, ergo sum” (I think therefore I am) of Descartes and any such attempt to 
leap from thought to existence. For Marcel, on the other hand, existence is an affirmation 
of experience and thought a product of experience. This is why philosophy for Marcel is 
“experience transmitted into thought”. 


Consequently, because experience is signified in existence, then the assurance of existence 
becomes the result of our direct participation in the world through our Incarnation. Hence 
Marcel holds that: “The central datum of existence is incarnate being, i.e. the affective unity I 
have with my body.” Incarnation in Marcel is understood not in the theological sense of the 
word, but as a sign of our bodylines in relation to other beings in the world. Incarnation is 
according to Marcel: “the infinitely mysterious act by which an essence assumes a body” 
(Iweadighi 1992) It is the situation of a being that appears to him to be bound to his or her 
body. It is the notion of our non - instrumental communion with our bodies (Marcel 1948). 


Human being then is essentially incarnate and the only way he can exist in the world and think 
about the world is by being incarnate, that is to appear to him as a body, as this particular body. 
My incarnation makes me a being present in the World but does not make my body an object, a 
tool or an instrument for use or manipulation. It is not an object for the satisfaction of our 
instinctual cravings. I cannot be distinguished from my body as Descartes erroneously 
holds. For Marcel, there does not exist any gap between myself and my body. In fact, I am 
my body. Marcel therefore warned against any objectification of this body when he says: “I 
am my body insofar as I succeed in recognizing that this body of mine cannot be brought down 
to the level of being this object, an object, a something or other.” (Tweadighi 1992) It therefore 
becomes evident that it is only through my incarnation that I become present to the world and to 
others. The awareness of my body becomes the awareness of my being with others. Thus, the 
incarnate being is not a self-isolated self, for according to Marcel: “It is a property of my body 
that it does not and cannot exist alone.” (Marcel 1948) 


Therefore, the awareness of my incarnation consequently becomes the awareness of my inter- 


subjective existence. This is because I transfer to the world and to others the sense of being and 
presence that I experience when I become aware of my body. Through my incarnation therefore, 
I encounter others and enter into a loving relationship with them because according to Marcel, I 
regard them as prolongations of my body. However, my relationship with others is determined 
by the type of relationship that exists between us. In other words, as a human being I can exist or 
act in one or two ways. I can exist and relate lovingly and authentically with others. This is the 
level of the authentic inter-subjective, dyadic type of relationship, this is what he calls the ‘I- 
Thow’ relationship. On the other hand, I can relate inauthentically to others as I would 
relate to any object, tool or instrument. This is the triadic or I - it or he or she relationship. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. According to Buber is a subject-to-object relationship possible in love? 


3.4 MARCEL'SI- THOU RELATIONSHIP 


The I-thou relationship in Marcel discovered under the-plane of secondary reflection and 
mystery is both horizontal as well as vertical. On the horizontal plane, I.-thou relationship is the 
relationship of the finite “I” to a finite ‘thou’. On the vertical, it is a relationship of a finite 
being to the Absolute Thou - God. The "thou" for Marcel is the other, who can be invoked by 
me. He is the being with whom I can enter into a loving relationship. This is the plane of the 
authentic inter-subjectivity. Here, we are no longer two isolated or self-enclosed entities, 
two strangers struggling to possess and objectify each other. Rather I become present to the 
thou in Mutual openness and self-giving. Thus I discover thou in a genuine meeting in love, 
friendship and spiritual availability. In the I-thou relationship, I cease to regard the other as an 
object, an item in my mind, or merely as a function, a freedom to be appropriated. The other 
becomes for me a real person, a thou with whom I commune in the most intimate way. He 
becomes my other self not a he a she or it. 


When I address the other as ”thou” in a relationship of love, I become completely involved in all 
his or her affairs and whatever affects him, affects. me also. Thus I - Thou relationship is an 
invocation, an appeal to being, a call intended to be listened to, heard and as well 
responded to. Through this invocation of the other, the ‘I’ moves out to encounter the 
other in a meeting of love and spiritual availability. It is an address - and - response type of 
relationship, a dialogical relationship of the 'I’ to a ‘Thou’ as opposed to the dialectical, 
question - and - answer (information) type of relation between the subject and object. It 
involves a “witness” of real being. It may be noted that the love of the thou does not stem 
from love of certain basic qualities in the person neither physical, physiological nor 
psychological. It involves the "Global wholeness”, the complete person of the I directed to 
the unlimited, unspecified being of the thou. Thus: “The I does not love the other because 
he has certain good qualities, or because the I - has judged the other. To - possess specific 
intellectual, moral and religious virtues.” 


Both the I and the Thou discover their freedom by entering into loving relation and becoming 
available to each other, as they shatter their self- enclosed egocentric prisons to open up to 
others. The mutual communion of I - Thou affirms my freedom as opposed to Jean Paul 
Sartre's negative inter-subjectivity, where the other engulfs my freedom, and where the 
look and presence of the other erodes my personality. Also on the vertical plane, I encounter 
God who becomes the Absolute Thou for me. I thereby enter into a mutual, reciprocal 
and dialogical relationship with the Absolute Thou. The Absolute Thou cannot be 
reduced to an object, a he or it, He can only be addressed as "Thou'. Thus the I - 
Absolute Thou relation becomes a dialogical and responsive relation in which the I 
becomes a 'Thou' for God. In this case then, belief in God for Marcel becomes "a thou- 
address meant to be heard" and responded to. Thus Marcel Observes: “A God whom my 
belief did not interest would not be God but a simple Metaphysical entity.” 


Therefore, the religious experiences of Prayer, faith, contemplation etc., becomes a dialogical 
relationship with the Thou, a mode of participation between the finite thou and the Absolute. 
This dialogical, responsive and mutual or reciprocal relationship of the I and the Thou Marcel 
described as a “dyadic” relationship. It is a dyadic relation because it involves participation, 
presence and availability. Basically the I-Thou relationship is “dyadic” because it contains some 
measure of "exclusiveness". It is exclusive of a third party beside the I and the thou, who may 
either try to verify or describe our experience of the communion. As Cain would say: "Three is, 
a crowd here, as in any I - Thou relationships. Rather, I -thou relations is personal, a relation 
between me and the thou and as such defies any verification from outside as is characteristic of 
all ontological participations. 


3.5 MARCEL’S PRESENCE, PARTICIPATION AND AVAILABILITY 


It is only the I-Absolute Thou relationship that possesses the lone character of the "all - 
inclusiveness". In this case, my relationship with the Absolute Thou necessarily entails my 
willing others to be 'thou' for God alongside with me. This is because I exist, only when 
other beings exist with me, as Marcel will say “esse est co-esse”, to exist is to co-exist. 
Therefore, my relation to God becomes one of "I hope in thee for us” The ‘I-Thou’ relation in 
Marcel connotes the idea of presence, participation and availability. The reality of 
presence is an important aspect of the I - Thou relationship. Presence in the Marcelian I 


- Thou relationship denotes something more comprehensive than the fact of just being 
there. It transcends spacio-temporal proximity. This is because I can be present to a thou far 
away from me through feeling and spiritual availability when the person sitting beside me may 
not be present to me, just as things cannot be present to me. 


Therefore, I can only be present to a thou the being who takes me into consideration or 
account. According to Marcel, presence by definition becomes a mutual self-giving to being. In 
this case, presence becomes the. Response by which the subject opens himself to receive he thou 
in his self- giving, and as such, "Presence belongs only to the being who is capable of giving 
himself" (Marcel 1949). Therefore in the ‘I-Thou’ relationship, I encounter the thou and become 
present to him. The “I-Thou” encounter then becomes a mingling of two presences, a co- 
presence. So the reality of presence implies encounter. Participation on the other hand, is the 
main element of Marcel’s I - Thou relationship, as he observes: “The dyadic relation is what in 
my previous inquiries I called “participation” (Marcel 1949). 


Participation is the interpenetration of beings. The being of the ‘I’ penetrate the being of the 
thou and allows itself to be penetrated by the thou. It is a being — with, a togetherness of 
realities. It is a subject - subject mode of relation as opposed to the abstract and detached 
subject - object relation. Through participation, I become present and available to the other. To 
be present and available to the other is to be at the disposal of the other. to find time for the 
other, and to listen attentively to his feelings both of joy and sorrow . 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is a “dyadic” relationship. 


3.6 IMMANUEL KANT AND PERSONS AS “ENDS IN THEMSELVES" 


Though it was Immanuel Kant who popularized the idea that persons are ends in themselves and 
can never be used “merely as a means”, the view had been upheld a long time before him 
(notably by scholastic thinkers). A means is that which is useful, a thing (and the word is 
deliberately chosen) which is sought only for the sake of something else and not desired for its 
own sake. Thus as long as I need my cycle or my tooth brush it is of any value for me: once I’ve 
finished using it, I put it aside and forget about it. Persons are not things: they are to be loved, 
not used. Of course, there are occasions when I make use of a person (his or her services, to be 
precise), as when I ask someone to drop me to the station by motor-bike or even when I avail of 
a driver and bus conductor to use the public transport. Kant recognized that we sometimes have 
to “make use of” each other’s services: that is why he, very wisely, said we shouldn’t use a 
person merely as a means. We need make use of people’s services from time to time. That is 
what life in community is all about: mutual co-operation and assistance. But it would be totally 
wrong on my part were I to use a person merely as a means, exactly like I would use, say my 
toothbrush or cycle. I must respect the freedom of the person and politely request his/her 
services, recognizing his/her right to refuse. I have to pay him or her some compensation if he or 
she is a public servant like a bus driver (this is done by paying for my ticket.) Finally, I must 
render to him or her basic respect that is due to a person, something which I am in no wise 
obliged to give to my cycle or toothbrush. We may find ourselves in a situation where we have to 
use the other person as a means, but nothing would justify us using him or her merely as a 
means. 


But why not it is? What is the basic metaphysical reason, why we should not use a person merely 
as a means? On what grounds can persons claim preferential treatment over things? There is a 
very good reason for this. And humanists, of both the theistic as well as the atheistic persuasions, 
would uphold it. For theistic humanists, the person is an “end in him/her” because; of all created 
beings only the person can directly attain the ultimate end of all reality. Our transcendental 
analysis of the metaphysical fact of direct judgment has revealed that the unlimited being is the 
ultimate goal of my intellectual dynamism, the dynamism that underlies all my other striving and 
drives. Inasmuch as I can know and love, I can directly apprehend (not comprehend) the ultimate 
reality though, in this present condition, I can only do so indirectly and mediate: here and now I 
have only a mediated encounter with the Unlimited Being (i.e. through the finite things which I 
affirm in my daily experience). But I could — if that opportunity were granted me as a freely 
bestowed gift (in the beatific vision, for instance) — respond directly to such a direct, personal 
encounter by means of my “spiritual” faculties. Other, non-personal beings, can attain the 
ultimate and of all reality only in and through personal beings like myself. Hence it is that other 
beings can be sought and used merely as a means whereas persons can never be so exploited. Let 
us remember that an “end in oneself” is not the same as the ultimate end. No finite person can be 
made one’s ultimate end, though he or she must be loved for his or her own sake and not even be 
“used spiritually” (whatever that is supposed to imply) as a means to attain God. If there comes 
about a clash between any person I love and God (a clash of loyalties or demands) then, without 
ceasing to love the former, I have to elicit preferential love for the latter, i.e. God. Let us also not 


forget that to make any finite person my ultimate end would be to do him or her grievous harm. 
For I would be absolutzing or divinizing him or her. This would be unfair and tantamount to 
making demands of him or her that he or she would be unable to fulfill. 


The atheistic humanist would agree that a person is an end in him/her, though for a different 
reason. The argument would be that there is no higher being given us on earth than the human 
person. Only humans have consciousness to the extent of being free, intelligent and creative. 
Only human beings can love each other in the fullest sense of the term. Hence they cannot be 
treated as mere things, as inanimate or non-free, non-rational beings. Indeed, some of the most 
ardent and dedicated champions of human rights have been atheists who have been prepared to 
die for their fellowmen and women... and have actually done so. They do exist even martyrs of 
love among Marxists. 


3.7 DIFFERENT FORMULATIONS OF CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVES 


The categorical imperative is the central philosophical concept in the moral philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant, as well as modern deontological ethics. Introduced in Kant's Groundwork for 
the Metaphysics of Morals, it may be defined as a way of evaluating motivations for action. 
According to Kant, human beings occupy a special place in creation, and morality can be 
summed up in one ultimate commandment of reason, or imperative, from which all duties and 
obligations derive. He defined an imperative as any proposition that declares a certain action (or 
inaction) to be necessary. A hypothetical imperative compels action in a given circumstance: if I 
wish to quench my thirst, I must drink something. A categorical imperative, on the other hand, 
denotes an absolute, unconditional requirement that asserts its authority in all circumstances, 
both required and justified as an end in itself. He has three famous formulations of the 
Categorical Imperative. 


The First Formulation: "Act only according to that maxim whereby you can at the same time will 
that it should become a universal law without contradiction." (Categorical Imperatives 2010). 
The Second Formulation:."Act in such a way that you treat humanity, whether in your own 
person or in the person of any other, always at the same time as an end and never merely as a 
means to an end" (Categorical Imperatives 2010). The Third Formulation: "Therefore, every 
rational being must so act as if he were through his maxim always a legislating member in the 
universal kingdom of ends" (Categorical Imperatives 2010). 


We ought to act only by maxims that would harmonize with a possible kingdom of ends. We 
have perfect duty not to act by maxims that create incoherent or impossible states of natural 
affairs when we attempt to universalize them, and we have imperfect duty not to act by maxims 
that lead to unstable or greatly undesirable states of affairs. 


3.8 ARGUMENTS FOR THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


What are Kant’s arguments for the Categorical Imperative? First, consider an example. Consider 
the person who needs to borrow money and is considering making a false promise to pay it back. 
The maxim that could be invoked is, “when I need of money, borrow it, promising to repay it, 
even though I do not intend to.” But when we apply the universality test to this maxim it 
becomes clear that if everyone were to act in this fashion, the institution of promising itself 
would be undermined. The borrower makes a promise, willing that there be no such thing as 
promises. Thus such an action fails the universality test (McCormick 2001). 


The argument for the first formulation of the categorical imperative can be thought of this way. 
We have seen that in order to be good, we must remove inclination and the consideration of any 
particular goal from our motivation to act. The act cannot be good if it arises from subjective 
impulse. Nor can it be good because it seeks after some particular goal which might not attain the 
good we seek or could come about through happenstance. We must abstract away from all hoped 
for effects. If we remove all subjectivity and particularity from motivation we are only left with 
will to universality. The question “What rule determines what I ought to do in this situation?” 
becomes “what rule ought to universally guide action?” What we must do in any situation of 
moral choice is act according to a maxim that we would will everyone to act according to 
(McCormick 2001). 


The second version of the Categorical Imperative invokes Kant’s conception of nature and draws 
on the first Critique. In the earlier discussion of nature, we saw that the mind necessarily 
structures nature. And reason, in its seeking of ever higher grounds of explanation, strives to 
achieve unified knowledge of nature. A guide for us in moral matters is to think of what would 
not be possible to will universally. Maxims that fail the test of the categorical imperative 
generate a contradiction. Laws of nature cannot be contradictory. So if a maxim cannot be willed 
to be a law of nature, it is not moral. 


The third version of the categorical imperative ties Kant’s whole moral theory together. Insofar 
as they possess a rational will, people are set off in the natural order of things. They are not 
merely subject to the forces that act upon them; they are not merely means to ends. They are 
ends in themselves. All means to an end have a merely conditional worth because they are 
valuable only for achieving something else. The possessor of a rational will, however, is the only 
thing with unconditional worth. The possession of rationality puts all beings on the same footing, 
“every other rational being thinks of his existence by means of the same rational ground which 
holds also for myself; thus it is at the same time an objective principle from which, as a supreme 
practical ground, it must be possible to derive all laws of the will” (McCormick 2001) 


3.9 PERSONS AND SOCIETIES 


Just as collections of things can be gathered together into aggregates and held together by some 
external means and thereby, thanks to the creativeness and inventiveness of human beings, be put 
to work to fulfill various uses, persons, too, can form analogous groupings or societies. The basic 
difference here is that such persons have come together freely and bind themselves together by 
moral (not physical) links, which they can surrender if and when they so will. Such groups may 
come together for a limited goal (e.g. to perfect their skills in a particular language or sport: thus 
we have language academies and sports “clubs”) or in an attempt to support and help each other 
in all-round personal growth and development (as may be the case in a nation, a religious order 
or a religion). The scholastics generally referred to the last group as “perfect” societies and the 
former as “imperfect” societies. The appellation “perfect” or “imperfect” was not meant to refer 
to the moral status of the persons who made up the society in question. In the first place, perfecta 
in Latin means complete and, in the second place, it is meant to be descriptive of the goal of the 
society. A “perfect” society is one which seeks the total, all-round good of the persons who are 
its members. In that sense, a religion is most adequately called a perfect society, inasmuch as it 
seeks to make persons better persons and not just better speakers or better citizens or better 
athletes (Desbruslais 1977). 
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A very relevant question which is often asked today is, to what extent can a society (club, the 
state, a religion) ask the individual to sacrifice himself or herself for the common good? It is 
equally clear that we cannot allow a person to be swallowed up and annihilated, as it were, by 
any society: he or she is an end in itself and can't be totally sacrificed for some other allegedly 
“higher purpose”. But persons are no mere private individuals: a person is a “community being”, 
too. After all, the supremely perfective acts of a person are knowing and loving and these turn 
one outside of himself/herself - indeed, as we have seen, both these “spiritual” activities attain 
their fulfillment in an inter-personal relationship. So, were a person to refuse to relate himself to 
others in a meaningful community he would frustrate one of the most essential dimensions of his 
being. Hence, we cannot advocate the “drop out” solution, where a person turns his back on 
society, on all societies and refuses to make any adjustments or sacrifices for the community. But 
where do we draw the line? 


Generally speaking, no society can use a person merely as a means. If a given society were to ask 
a person to do something immoral for the sake of an alleged “greater good”, it would be wrong. 
For instance, if a given society decided to eliminate all “unproductive” persons (the aged, the 
terminally ill and the mentally defective) on the grounds that, since they were not making any 
contribution to the per capita income of the people and were, on the contrary, a drain on its 
resources, obviously this would be treating all those persons as mere means for augmenting the 
income of society (even if this did, in the long run, increase the apparent well-being of the others 
- but, can one really become an all-round better person by forcibly killing of hopeless and 
helpless people who might have already given their best to society or who, through no fault of 
their own, cannot contribute to the amount of goods and services that society craves? Besides, 
even if they are not “productive” in this narrow, physical sense, can we be so sure that they are 
unable to contribute to the personal growth of people in other, more vital, ways?). So also would 
it be against the personal nature of humans, to take children away from their families and 
indoctrinate them in isolation from their natural parents and families. Again, it would be totally 
false to identify personhood with a particular ethnic origin or social class or even sex or the color 
of one's skin. We have seen that what constitutes a person is something deeper than any of these 
things. 


This does not deny the fact that sometimes, for a limited period, the state may curtail some 
personal rights for the sake of the deprived, in order to give them a chance to overcome the 
obstacles and injustices meted out to them by an unfair and dominant class. Hence the 
reservation quotas and land ceilings may interfere with the legitimate aspirations of certain 
persons, but these are temporary and seek to right an unjustified imbalance that has been done in 
the past. In all these matters, there needs to be a place for dialogue and the accepted process of 
democracy. People have also the right to protest decisions of the State if they feel, in good 
conscience that these go against fundamental personal rights but they should be on the guard 
against ways and means of protesting that are uncalled for, such as hasty resort of violence and 
endangering lives of innocent and helpless people (Pandikattu 2011). 


3.10 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we tried to bring forth the basic notions of human uniqueness in terms of ‘I-Thou’ 
relationship (Buber and Marcel), authentic presence, participation and availability (Marcel). 
Then we say how Kant views humans as ends in themselves and his categorical imperatives that 
enable us from a rational perspective to see the uniqueness of human beings and human 
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relationship. They form together the philosophical foundations of interpersonal relationship, 
which is quite different from other relationships present in the world. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. According to Kant can we ever “make use of “ persons? 


3.11 KEY WORDS 


Categorical imperative: Kant defined an imperative as any proposition that declares a certain 
action (or inaction) to be necessary. A hypothetical imperative compels action in a given 
circumstance: if I wish to quench my thirst, I must drink something. A categorical 
imperative, on the other hand, denotes an absolute, unconditional requirement that asserts 
its authority in all circumstances, both required and justified as an end in itself. 


Ends in themselves: A typical Kantian expression it means that persons have unique dignity and 
they should never be merely used as means. Since they have value on their own, they are 
“ends in themselves.” 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To explore some of the recent scientific basis for relationality. 


e To appreciate that relationality is fundamental to the universe, even at the physical level. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Today science has profoundly shaped and changed the understanding of reality and of ourselves. 
In this unit, we wish to study the intimately, relational understanding of reality and human beings 
as espoused by contemporary science. Such an understanding will have profound implications 
for the understanding of humans themselves. In the first part of this unit, we use the ordinary 
alphabets to indicate that language and reality is more than monadic letters. Then we take up 
three scientific theories to indicate the inherent connectedness of the whole reality. we also use 
another contemporary scientific finding to show us that we do not perceive much of the 
empirical world, urging us to be humble in our approach to the larger world. Then in the light of 
our scientific analysis, we recognize human beings not as a pure entity but as an evolving 
horizon that is ever becoming. Finally we dwell briefly on love and relationality which are 
constitutive of reality. 


4.2 RELATIONSHIP AMONG ALPHABETS 


Alphabets, or phonemic alphabets, are sets of letters, usually arranged in a fixed order, each of 
which represents one or more phonemes, both consonants and vowels, in the language they are 
used to write. In some cases combinations of letters are used to represent single phonemes, as in 
English sh, ch and th. (http://www.omniglot.com/writing/alphabets.htm). The word alphabet comes, 
via Latin alphabétum, from the Greek word algdfntog (alphabétos), which itself comes from 
the first two letters of the Greek alphabet, a (aAga/alpha) and B (fyta/beta). The best-known and 
most widely-used alphabets are the Latin or Roman alphabet and the Cyrillic alphabet, which 
have been adapted to write numerous languages. Most other alphabets are used for a single 
language or just a few languages. 


The history of the alphabet begins in Ancient Egypt, more than a millennium into the history of 
writing. (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alphabet) The first pure alphabet emerged around 2000 BC to 
represent the language of Semitic workers in Egypt and was derived from the alphabetic 
principles of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Most alphabets in the world today either descend directly 
from this development, for example the Greek and Latin alphabets, or were inspired by its 
design. The Greeks were the first people to create a phonemic alphabet when they adapted the 
Phoenician alphabet to write their language. They used a number of Phoenician letters that 
represented sounds with no equivalent in Greek to write Greek vowels. 


Looking at the structure of written English language, we can describe it as being made up of 
building blocks called words. Words, when they are written down, are made up sequences or 
strings of the 26 letters in the alphabet. Not every sequence or string of letters that we put 
together forms a word that we recognize or accept as part of the English language. 
(http://www.c3.lanl.gov/mega-math/workbk/ 

machine/mabkgd.html) 


Similar to English, languages that are made of “words” which are “strings” of “letters” from an 
“alphabet” are found in many areas of science. Biologists, for example, know that proteins are 
made up of discrete building blocks called amino acids that can only occur in certain 
combinations. A DNA molecule is a long chain made up of only four building blocks, but the 
patterns and ordering of the elements of this alphabet is used to write out the “words” that 
describe the genetic material of all living things. 


After experimenting with the letters of the alphabet, it will become evident that for any finite set 
of letters or symbols of the alphabet, the number of words may be infinite. Thus obviously 
alphabets are important in forming words. But on their own they are useless and insignificant. 
Only in creative combination and guided sequence do they make sense. What is noteworthy is 
the location of space between words. Unlike zero in number system, space does not have any 
value in itself. But it is the space that contributes to the construction of a meaningful word. 
Though the number of possible combination and permutation of the letters can be infinite, for 
any useful purpose to serve, they have to be located properly and bound suitably. So the space 
between words does have a function which is different from zero, but necessary for the meaning 
construction. 


The use of alphabets to describe words denotes the importance of positioning or placement in the 
derivation of meaning. So in using alphabets to write words, positioning, sequencing and 
recognition pattern emerge as very highly significant. After focusing on the positioning and 
patterns that constitute meaning and life, we take up a few important scientific theories that 
demonstrates that reality is much more than the empirical or quantifiable aspect of physical 
experience. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is the significance of positioning in alphabets? 


4.3 SOME SCIENTIFIC POINTERS TO RELATIONALITY 


In this section we take up a few of the contemporary scientific theories that point to the 
inherently relational and connected nature of reality. Due to lack of space we are forced to give 
only a general overview of some of the significant theories in contemporary science. In the 
following sections, we shall see the salient insights of relativity theory and chaos theory which 
help us to understand how the whole of reality be intimately coupled. 


Relativity Theory: The Field Theory 


Newtonian mechanics provided the paradigm to understand the classical physical world. 
According to Isaac Newton, material objects basically pull on each other, with a force that 
increases with the mass of those objects, and decreases with the distance between them. His 
solution relating mass, force, energy and acceleration, was elegant and accurate. Though, 
Newton, himself, was not satisfied because he saw no way for this force to be conveyed through 
empty space. Thus in spite of the mind-boggling and fantastic achievements, Newton laments: “I 
have not as yet been able to deduce from phenomena the reason for these properties of gravity, 
and I do not feign hypothesis. For whatever is not deduced from the phenomena must be called 
hypothesis; and hypotheses, whether metaphysical or physical, or based on occult qualities, or 
mechanical, have no place in experimental philosophy.” (Isaac Newton The Principia. Cited in 
http://anson.ucdavis.edu/~beran/inference.html.) In sharp contrast to Newton’s theory, Einstein 
proposed that the structure (or geometry) of space was responsible for gravity, In fact, this 
greatest scientific genius seldom saw no need for material objects as he affirmed: “We could 
regard matter as the regions in space where the field is extremely strong.... There would be no 
place, in our new physics, for both field and matter, field being the only reality.” 
(http://www.gravityandspace.com/ 

Gravity Potent.html) 


Although matter is generally conceived to be made of atoms, the actual volume of atomic (or 
sub-atomic) particles in a material object is only about one-trillionth of the total volume of that 
object. The rest of the volume is occupied by relational space. So almost all the volume of matter 
is actually space. And within that space, there lies electric and magnetic fields that somehow 
serve to hold matter together. Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity did away with many of the 


classical problems of physics, and at the same time it radically altered physicists’ view of the 
Universe. The main features of General Relativity may be summed up as: 


e Space and space-time are not rigid arenas in which events take place. They have form and 
structure which are influenced by the matter and energy content of the universe. 


e Matter and energy tell space (and space-time) how to curve. 


e Space tells matter how to move. In particular, small objects travel along the straightest 
possible lines in curved space (space-time). (John Wheeler, 
http://theory.uwinnipeg.ca/mod_tech/node60.html.) 


In curved space the rules of Euclidean geometry are changed. Parallel lines can meet and the sum 
of the angles in a triangle can be more, or less than 180 degrees, depending on how space is 
curved. Einstein’s theory gave a correct prediction for the perihelion shift of Mercury. It also 
explained why objects fall independent of their mass: they all follow the same straightest 
possible line in curved space-time. Finally, in Einstein’s theory the instantaneous gravitational 
force is replaced by the curvature of space-time. Moving a mass causes ripples to form in this 
curvature, and these ripples travel with the same speed as light. Thus, a distant mass would not 
feel any instantaneous change in the gravitational force, and special relativity is not violated. 
(http://theory.uwinnipeg.ca/mod_tech/node60.html). According to Albert Einstein, “The electric 
and magnetic field or in short, the “electromagnetic” field is, in Maxwell’s theory, something 
real.” (Albert Einstein & Leopold Infeld, The Evolution of Physics: From Early Concepts to 
Relativity and Quanta, A Touchstone Book, Simon & Schuster, New York, p. 145.) 


Chaos Theory: The Butterfly Effect 


The Theory of chaos is among the youngest of the sciences, and has rocketed from its obscure 
roots in the seventies to become one of the most fascinating fields in existence. At the forefront 
of much research on physical systems, and already being implemented in fields covering as 
diverse matter as arrhythmic pacemakers, image compression, and fluid dynamics, chaos science 
promises to continue to yield absorbing scientific information which may shape the face of 
science in the future. This theory deals with non-linear and complex situations like stock-market, 
flow of blood in the human body, weather forecast, etc. 


The two main components of chaos theory are the ideas that systems — no matter how complex 
they may be - rely upon an underlying order and that very simple or small systems and events 
can cause very complex behaviors or events. This latter idea is known as sensitive dependence on 
initial conditions, a circumstance discovered by Edward Lorenz (who is generally credited as the 
first experimenter in the area of chaos) in the early 1960s. Taking only the second aspect of the 
theory, I want to limit my investigation to the butterfly effect, which theories that something 
seemingly innocuous, such as a butterfly’s wings, may be the catalyst for something larger, such 
as a tornado. The butterfly effect is a phrase that encapsulates the more technical notion of 
sensitive dependence on initial conditions in chaos theory. (Wikipedia) The small variations of 
the initial condition of a nonlinear dynamical system may produce large variations in the long 
term behavior of the system. At times this is sometimes presented as esoteric behavior, but can 
be exhibited by very simple systems: for example, a ball placed at the crest of a hill might roll 
into any of several valleys depending on slight differences in initial position. 


The phrase refers to the idea that a butterfly‘s wings might create tiny changes in the atmosphere 
that ultimately cause a tornado to appear (or prevent a tornado from appearing). The flapping 


wing represents a small change in the initial condition of the system, which causes a chain of 
events leading to the large-scale phenomena. Had the butterfly not flapped its wings, the 
trajectory of the system might have been vastly different. (Wikipedia) Recurrence, the 
approximate return of a system is towards its initial conditions, together with sensitive 
dependence on initial conditions are the two main ingredients for chaotic motion. They have the 
practical consequence of making complex systems, such as the weather, difficult to predict past a 
certain time range (approximately a week in the case of weather). (Wikipedia) 


Sensitive dependence on initial conditions was first described by Jacques Hadamard in 1890 
and popularized by Pierre Duhem’s 1906 book. (Pierre Duhem (1861—1916) was a French 
physicist and philosopher of science. As a physicist, he championed “energetics,” holding 
generalized thermodynamics as foundational for physical theory, that is, thinking that all of 
chemistry and physics, including mechanics, electricity, and magnetism, should be derivable 
from thermodynamic first principles. The book referred is La théorie physique, son objet et sa 
structure, Paris, Chevalier et Riviere, 1906.) The idea that one butterfly could have a far- 
reaching ripple effect on subsequent events seems first to have appeared in a 1952 short story by 
Ray Bradbury about time travel, although the term “butterfly effect” itself is related to the work 
of Edward Lorenz. In 1961, Lorenz was using a numerical computer model to rerun a weather 
prediction, when, as a shortcut on a number in the sequence, he entered the decimal .506 instead 
of entering the full .506127 the computer would hold. The result was a completely different 
weather scenario. Lorenz published his findings in a 1963 paper for the New York Academy of 
Sciences in which it was noted that “One meteorologist remarked that if the theory were correct, 
one flap of a seagull's wings could change the course of weather forever.” Later speeches and 
papers by Lorenz used the more poetic butterfly. According to Lorenz, upon failing to provide a 
title for a talk he was to present at the 139th meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1972, Philip Merilees concocted Does the flap of a butterfly’s wings 
in Brazil set off a tornado in Texas as a title. (Wikipedia) From then on butterfly effect has 
become a popularly successful theory. 


So there are in reality many natural phenomenon which are so extremely sensitive to the initial 
conditions, that the outcome —intended or unintended — cannot be theoretically predicted. In such 
a world, one can visualize that the relationship between events or between individuals are so 
complex that we cannot sensibly speak of determinism and cause-effect. Thus in such areas what 
we have are not accurate measurements but rough approximations. And a major aspect of reality 
is thus approximation, which belong to the world of roughness and inter-relationships. 


4.4 THE UNKNOWN UNIVERSE 


The cosmic reality that we experience is truly and ontologically connected and interrelated. At 
the same time there is another significant fact that the physicists tell us out of experimental 
observation, which the mystics of all religious tradition have always implied. It is about how 
little we really know about the reality, which truly makes us humble and open-minded. So in this 
section we shall briefly deal with two of the most puzzling phenomena that confront today’s 
astrophysicists: that of dark matter and dark energy. 


Dark Matter 


In 1933, the astronomer Fritz Zwicky was studying the motions of distant galaxies. Zwicky 
estimated the total mass of a group of galaxies by measuring their brightness. When he used a 
different method to compute the mass of the same cluster of galaxies, he came up with a number 
that was 400 times his original estimate. This discrepancy in the observed and computed masses 
is now known as “the missing mass problem.” Nobody did much with Zwicky's finding until the 
1970's, when scientists began to realize that only large amounts of hidden mass could explain 
many of their observations. Scientists also realize that the existence of some unseen mass would 
also support theories regarding the structure of the universe. Today, scientists are searching for 
the mysterious dark matter not only to explain the gravitational motions of galaxies, but also to 
validate current theories about the origin and the fate of the universe. (Chris Miller, “Cosmic Hide 
and Seek: the Search for the Missing Mass,” accessed at http://www.eclipse.net/~cmmiller/DM/ on 23 
June, 2007.) 


Scientists estimate that 90 to 99 percent of the total mass of the universe is the dark matter. 
Scientists can tell that the dark matter is there, but they cannot see it. Bruce H. Margon, chairman 
of the astronomy department at the University of Washington, told the New York Times, “It's a 
fairly embarrassing situation to admit that we can't find 90 percent of the universe.” (Wilford, 
John Noble. “Astronomy Crisis Deepens As the Hubble Telescope Finds No Missing Mass.” New York 
Times. 29 Nov. 1994: C1-C13). This problem has scientists scrambling to try and find where and 
what this dark matter is. “What it is, is any body's guess,” adds Dr. Margon. “Mother Nature is 
having a double laugh. She's hidden most of the matter in the universe, and hidden it in a form 
that can't be seen” (McDonald, Kim A. “New Findings Deepen the Mystery of the Universe's 'Missing 
Mass'.” Chronicle of Higher Education. 23 Nov.1994: A8-A13) 


What do scientists look for when they search for dark matter? We cannot see or touch it: its 
existence is implied. Possibilities for dark matter range from tiny subatomic particles weighing 
100,000 times less than an electron to black holes with masses millions of times that of the sun. 
The two main categories that scientists consider as possible candidates for dark matter have been 
dubbed MACHOs (Massive Astrophysical Compact Halo Objects), and WIMPs (Weakly 
Interacting Massive Particles). Although these acronyms are amusing, they can help you 
remember which is which. MACHOs are the big, strong dark matter objects ranging in size from 
small stars to super massive black holes. MACHOs are made of 'ordinary' matter, which is called 
baryonic matter. WIMPs, on the other hand, are the little weak subatomic dark matter candidates, 
which are thought to be made of stuff other than ordinary matter, called non-baryonic matter. 
Astronomers search for MACHOs and particle physicists look for WIMPs. 


Astronomers and particle physicists disagree about what they think dark matter is. Walter 
Stockwell, of the dark matter team at the Center for Particle Astrophysics at U.C. Berkeley, 
describes this difference. “The nature of what we find to be the dark matter will have a great 
effect on particle physics and astronomy. The controversy starts when people made theories of 
what this matter could be - and the first split is between ordinary baryonic matter and non- 
baryonic matter.” Since MACHOs are too far away and WIMPs are too small to be seen, 


astronomers and particle physicists have devised ways of trying to infer their existence. 
(www.eclipse.net/~cmmiller/DM/) 


Dark Energy 


Dark energy started its long history in 1917 and was introduced by Albert Einstein. A constant 
(which he called Lamda) was needed in his equations of General Relativity in order to allow for 
a static Universe. But shortly thereafter, when Hubble made his famous discovery of the 
expansion of the Universe, this constant Lamda, now seeming an unnatural and superfluous 
admixture, was rejected, even by Einstein himself (although his often cited “biggest blunder in 
my life” most probably is a myth). 


Later, when quantum theory was developed, it was realized that “empty space” was full of 
temporary ( 'virtual”) particles continually forming and destroying themselves. Physicists began 
to suspect that indeed the vacuum ought to have a dark form of energy, and that Einstein’s 
Lamda could be interpreted as vacuum energy. But when they tried to estimate its value, they 
disagreed with observational limits by 120 orders of magnitude, making this the most erroneous 
estimate in physics ever. Lamda was forgotten by most astronomers for nearly 70 years. Most 
interestingly, Lamda was unearthed in the 1990s in order to reconcile theory with observations. 
Nowadays it has become fashionable to call Lamda “dark energy.” (http://www.astro.uni- 
bonn.de/~webiaef/outreach/posters/darkenergy/) 


The discovery in 1998 that the Universe is actually speeding up its expansion was a total shock 
to astronomers. It just seems so counter-intuitive, so against common sense. But the evidence has 
become convincing. The evidence came from studying distant type Ia- supernovae. This type of 
supernova results from a white dwarf star in binary system. Matter transfers from the normal star 
to the white dwarf until the white dwarf attains a critical mass (the Chandrasekhar limit) and 
undergoes a thermonuclear explosion. Because all white dwarfs achieve the same mass before 
exploding, they all achieve the same luminosity and can be used by astronomers as “standard 
candles.” Thus by observing their apparent brightness, astronomers can determine their distance 
using a simple mathematical calculation. 


Astronomers know dark matter is there by its gravitational effect on the matter that we see and 
there are ideas about the kinds of particles it must be made of. By contrast, dark energy remains a 
complete mystery. The name “dark energy” refers to the fact that some kind of “stuff’ must fill 
the vast reaches of mostly empty space in the Universe in order to be able to make space 
accelerate in its expansion. In this sense, it is a “field” just like an electric field or a magnetic 
field, both of which are produced by electromagnetic energy. But this analogy can only be taken 
so far because we can readily observe electromagnetic energy via the particle that carries it, the 
photon. (imagine.gsfc.nasa.gov/docs/science/mysteries_11/dark_energy.html) 


In the context of dark energy, the cosmological constant is a reservoir which stores energy. Its 
energy scales as the universe expands. As yet, no scientist can give the answer to this 
fundamental question. We do not know what the nature of dark energy is, and unveiling this 
mystery will most probably reveal new physics and even might shake modern particle physics to 
its very foundations. Nevertheless, we have considerable astronomical knowledge about the 
properties of dark energy: 


e Dark energy acts as a repulsive force or anti-gravitation. It is responsible for the 
acceleration of the Universe today. 


e Dark energy is probably related to a vacuum energy density:(www.astro.uni- 
bonn.de/~webiaef/outreach/posters/darkenergy/) 


Saul Perlmutter, leader of the Supernova Cosmology Project headquartered at Berkeley Lab 
remarked wryly. “The universe is made mostly of dark matter and dark energy, and we don't 
know what either of them is.” (www.Ibl.gov/Science-Articles/Archive/dark-energy.html) More recent 
precision observations have shown that on the one hand the Universe is spatially flat, but that on 
the other hand matter (both ordinary and dark matter) contributes only about 30% of the 
matter/energy density required for the Universe to be flat. The startling conclusion is that the 
dominant component (70%) of the Universe is in the more exotic form of “dark energy.” 
(ww.astro.uni-bonn.de/~webiaef/outreach/posters/darkmatter) 


Thus the universe is not merely interconnected, we do not know even empirically what the 
universe is in fact made of. If 90-99% of the universe is unknown to the physicists, we need to be 
humble and accept the limitations of our human knowledge. It could be that this dark matter 
could further connect the reality more deeply. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What percentage of the matter in the universe is dark matter? 


4.5 BETWEEN BEFORE AND BEYOND 


In the above section we have used the scientific theories to point to the inherent relational nature 
of the reality that includes the cosmos, humans and life. In this section I want to point to the 
essentially intentional or inherently dynamic nature of human being itself, who forms not a 
monad but a horizon that emerges and enlarges itself. 


For this purpose we analyses the use of alphabets and language in our daily language. (Obviously 
language reflects the reality, the referred. But a brief reflection will tell us that language also 


reflects the human person, the speaker and its creator.) As we know prepositions are grammatical 
words that show relationships between two things. These relationships often relate to time or 
space. In grammar, an adposition is an element that combines syntactically with a phrase and 
indicates how that phrase should be interpreted in the surrounding context. If the location of a 
particular adposition is fixed with respect to its complement phrase, it may also be known as a 
preposition (Comes before the phrase), postposition (after the phrase), or circumposition (around 
the phrase). 


Adpositions form a heterogeneous class, with fuzzy boundaries that tend to overlap with other 
categories (like verbs, nouns, and adjectives). It is thus impossible to provide an absolute 
definition that picks out all and only the adpositions in every language. The following properties 
are, however, characteristic of the most frequently used, “core” members of most adpositional 
systems: The most common adpositions are single, monomorphemic words. According to the 
ranking cited above, for example, the most common English prepositions are of, to, in, for, on, 
with, as, by, at, from. Adpositions are among the most frequently occurring words in languages 
that have them. For example, one frequency ranking for English word forms begins as follows 
(adpositions in bold): the, of, and, to, a, in, that, it, is, was, I, for, on, you. (Wikipedia) 


Our basic assumption is that noun denotes objects as entitities and verbs denotes objects in 
action. It is the appositions that denote the relationality between entities. Though such 
adpositions, and hence relationality, are the most frequently words in language, what is 
noteworthy is the very limited number of words denoting adpositions. Where as a normal 
dictionary may contain a large number of nouns and limited number verbs, the number of 
adpositions is less than 15. That could be one of the reasons why we have been traditionally 
identifying reality, including human beings, with individual objects. But in fact the human beings 
are materially composed of “objects, (nouns) and dynamically active (verbs) and the 
interrelationship that relates the nominal and the verbal forms of actions (adpositions). 
Understood thus, I am not the noun form “T” but the “between-ness” (now) that carries with itself 
the before (past) and the ever widening beyond (future or realization). That is why theologians 
feel comfortable to speak today not of human beings, but of human becoming. I am not the static 
being that forms a self-enclosed monad, but a dynamic becoming that is open to new 
possibilities. 


Human beings are not just the “givenness” but have the opportunity and freedom to choose, 
realize, evolve and in the process the “gift” that makes out the given. Human being is therefore 
best characterized by the “horizon” that always recedes from us, but that always invites us and 
enlarges itself. The horizon, which constitutes our dreams, visions, disappointments, hopes and 
aspirations and which includes our physical possibilities and limitations and the volitional 
yearning and openness is human being. In this sense, I am always one step ahead. I am a pilgrim 
reaching out to the highest and deepest and always on the way, but carried and supported by 
others. In this sense, each one of us is a relationship, intertwined and related to the whole of 
cosmic reality that is ever becoming. 


4.6 LOVE AS RELATIONALITY 


After having indicated the inherent relationality in reality, I want to make some brief reflection 
on the profound notion of love: its depth, significance and implication. We have seen from our 
above discussion that we need to go beyond the monadic (and the consequent dualistic) patterns 
of understanding reality and the human being. The traditional understanding of human being as a 
subject who interacts with other subject through love is not fully adequate in our world-view. 
The traditional understanding that love is a quality (or property) that the subject possesses need 
to be replaced by a more integral view. Such a view presupposes that love is integral to the 
subject or in other words it is love (relationship) together with the physical subject that 
constitutes the person. In this sense it is insightful that Christianity identifies God with love. 
Such an understanding is deeper than asserting that love is a property of God. Love, understood 
holistically, becomes the relationship of interdependence and mutual affirmation and is 
constitutive of reality. 


In this sense a human person may be ontologically understood as love. A person is dependent on 
the environment, on the beloved ones and on the social setting, all of which are truly interacting, 
dynamic and inherently relational. A person himself or herself is also a relational entity in 
interaction with other persons. Finally we can hold that a person is truly in interaction with his or 
her own self. The self of a person evolves in contact interaction and feedback with oneself. The 
person is intrinsically dependent on relationship or interaction. Such an interaction when 
properly experienced, enhanced and affirmed could be interpreted as love, from a spiritual 
perspective. (Desbruslais 1998) 


4.7 CONCLUSION 


To recap some of our insights: counting and quantification has a value. But the significance of 
counting is derived from the pattern or sequence, as is abundantly clear from our use of alphabets 
in the language. In a similar vein we have shown from the scientific theories of the second part 
that pattern, configuration, interrelationships, fields, oscillations, tension and interconnectedness 
are constitutive of the totality of reality. So we need to go beyond a monadic or dualistic 
understanding of reality to a dynamic, connected and integral vision of reality which is ever 
evolving, like a horizon. The relativity theory speaks of the space-time curvature as a continuous, 
interacting field in exchange. The chaos theory with its butterfly effect points to the inherently 
instable state of both chaos and order and the intrinsic causal or non-causal relationship between 
the various entities in the universe. The string theory holds that it is oscillations or the vibration 
of the extended string, which can take different forms, that forms the basic building block of the 
universe. Such building blocks are essentially relational and interacting. 


Still we need to admit with humility that about 90% of the reality is unknowable to contemporary 
physics. The dark matter and the dark energy present new mysteries to today’s physics and 
affirm the need for the physicists to be humble and to carry forward their search in an open- 
ended manner. From such perspectives we can infer that essentially human beings are not merely 
entities or nodes, but “human becoming,” or the between-ness, between before and beyond, 
which always tends to exceed itself and in the process creates itself ever new. We can also affirm 
that love, both metaphysically and affectively, is constitutive of such an interdependent reality. 
Thus from our study it is clear that the reality of the material cosmos is essentially relational. The 
self and the person that constitute the human becoming too are essentially in enriching 
interaction and enhancing connectedness. We are truly the dynamic, ever open between-ness - or 
better, in-between-ness - that goes beyond itself. 


4.8 LET US SUM UP 


After having seen the inherently relational aspect of the universe drawn from some scientific 
findings, we conclude this unit by asserting that love can be seen as one aspect of relationality. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is adposition? 


2. In the light of scientific and evolutionary findings today, how will you understand human 
beings? 


4.9 KEY WORDS 


The butterfly effect is a phrase that encapsulates the more technical notion of sensitive 
dependence on initial conditions in chaos theory. The small variations of the initial 
condition of a nonlinear dynamical system may produce large variations in the long term 
behavior of the system, like a flapping of a butterfly causing hurricane after many years 
in a far away place. 


Chaos Theory: The Theory of chaos is among the youngest of the sciences, and has rocketed 
from its obscure roots in the seventies to become one of the most fascinating fields in 
existence. This theory deals with non-linear and complex situations like stock-market, 
flow of blood in the human body, weather forecast, etc. 


Adposition: it is an element that combines syntactically with a phrase and indicates how that 
phrase should be interpreted in the surrounding context. If the location of a particular 
adposition is fixed with respect to its complement phrase, it may also be known as a 


preposition (comes before the phrase), postposition (after the phrase), or circumposition 
(around the phrase). 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Having dealt with the origin, development, nature and identity of human person in the previous 
three block, we have come to discuss on the destiny of human person. We have illustrated that 
relationality is intrinsic to reality. The whole of the cosmos is interconnected, just like the human 
body, which through networking and interconnection form the person or self that we are. 
Personal identity deals with questions that arise about human by virtue of being person. 
Scholastics have traditionally assembled four necessary qualities (Subsistence, Distinctness, 
Wholeness, A certain nature) for a being to be ranked as an authentic “supposite” or individual 
being. John Locke considered personal identity (or the self) to be founded on consciousness and 
not on the substance of either the soul or the body. 


When faced with the event of death of fellow humans, the identity of human person becomes a 
crucial question. Although the question is hardly ever posed in everyday life, anguished question is 
inevitable so as to speculate about human destiny. What is death? Who is responsible for it? Why 
should we die? Are we lost or over at death? What is after death? Many traditions have readymade 
answers of God or deity or set of deities - who are responsible for death, of human morality, of 
promise of life back on earth in the same or different form, of life after death somewhere else, etc. 
The block analyses not only the concept, meaning and process of death but also the entire 
phenomenon of death and the conviction on life after death. 


Unit 1 specifies some of the philosophical issues related to personal identity and self. The unit 
aims at appreciating how self and personal identity is preserved in spite of our bodily changes. 
Humans preserve their identity through time, by gathering more experiences. The unit reflects on 
some anthropological issues like the renewal of the cells in the body and the notion of 
personality with a final indication on the relationship between the scientific notion of “centre of 
gravity” and that of the self. It shows that the self (and reality itself) is in fact a network of 
interrelating entities. 


In Unit 2 we first deal with the views on the human person in order to understand the 
phenomenon of death. This follows the brief description of some philosophers hold on death, 
with notion on phenomenology of death and the process of dying. 


Unit 3 describes the positive and negative views on life after death. To the ever haunting 
question of death, two important perspectives emerged that of the nihilistic understanding and 
positive understanding of death. 


Unit 4 evaluates the concepts and convictions dealing with the “possible” life after death. We 
include the views of all those who deny that there is any life after the grave and three positive 
responses such as Reincarnation, Resurrection and The Immortality of the Soul 


UNIT 1 PERSONAL IDENTITY AND SELF 


Contents 


1.0 Objectives 

1.1 Introduction 

1.2 Counting the Uncountable 

1.3 Some Issues connected with Personal Identity 
1.4 Identity based on Consciousness 

1.5 Anthropological Insights 

1.6 Conclusion 

1.7 Let us Sum up 

1.8 Key Words 

1.9 Further Readings and References 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To explore some of the philosophical issues related to personal identity and self. 


e To appreciate how self and personal identity are preserved in spite of our bodily changes. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


Before asking ourselves questions like “What is my identity?” “How is my self preserved?, we 
shall begin with a story. This story comes from Plutarch (46-126 ACE), which is often used to 
clarify the problem of identity and change. Theseus was a legendary king of Athens famous for 
many exploits, and appearing in works by many authors and on countless vases. The ship 
wherein Theseus and the youth of Athens returned from Crete had thirty oars and was preserved 
by the Athenians down to the time of Demetrius Phalereus. They took away the old planks as 
they decayed, putting in new and stronger timber in their place. This ship became a standing 
example among the philosophers; for the question of things that change. Some thinkers hold the 
view that the ship remained the same, while others contend that it was not the same. In the 
renewal process of the ship, there comes a point at which none of the original components 
remain. Is it then the same ship? Thomas Hobbes asks: If someone went around picking up the 
discarded parts and constructed a (new) ship with them, which would be the better candidate for 
being the original ship? This raises the question of whether an object, which has had all its 
component parts replaced, remains fundamentally the same. 


This takes us to the issues related to personal identity and self. How do we preserve our identity 
through time and by gathering more experiences? Thereafter we proceed to reflect on some 
anthropological issues like the renewal of the cells in the body and the notion of personality, as 
the focus of our attention. Finally we indicate the relationship between the scientific notion of 
“centre of gravity” and that of the self and show that the self (and reality itself) is in fact a 
network of interrelating entities. 


1.2 COUNTING THE UNCOUNTABLE 


Pythagorean philosophy was the prime source of inspiration for Plato and Aristotle, the most 
influential philosophers in history. The school of Pythagoras (580-500 BCE) was every bit a 
religion as it was a school of mathematics. (For example, here are some of the rules he enjoined 
on his followers: To abstain from beans. Not to pick up what has fallen. Not to touch a white 
cock. Not to stir the fire with iron. Do not look in a mirror beside a light. Vegetarianism was 
strictly practiced probably because Pythagoras preached the transmigration of souls. The school 
of Pythagoras represents the mystic tradition in the scientific.) The Pythagorean philosophy may 
be understood better from this quote: “There are three kinds of men and three sorts of people that 
attend the Olympic Games. The lowest class is made up of those who come to buy and sell, the 
next above them are those who compete. Best of all, however, are those who come simply to 
look on. The greatest purification of all is, therefore, disinterested science, and it is the man who 
devotes himself to that, [sic.] the true philosopher, who has most effectually released himself 
from the “wheel of birth.’ (http://www.math.tamu.edu/~don.allen/history/pythag/pythag.html.) 


Pythagoreans believed that all relations could be reduced to number relations. The assertion that 
“all things are numbers” aptly sums up their philosophy. This generalization stemmed from 
certain observations in music, mathematics, and astronomy. The Pythagoreans noticed that the 
vibrating strings produce harmonious tones when the ratios of the lengths of the strings are 
whole numbers and that these ratios could be extended to other instruments. They knew, as did 
the Egyptians before them, that any triangle whose sides were in the ratio 3:4:5 was a right- 
angled triangle. The so-called Pythagorean theorem, that the square of the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides, may have been known in 
Babylonia, where Pythagoras traveled in his youth. The Pythagoreans, however, are usually 
credited with the first proof of this theorem. In astronomy, the Pythagoreans were well aware of 
the periodic numerical relations of the heavenly bodies. The celestial spheres of the planets were 
thought to produce a harmony called the music of the spheres. Pythagoreans believed that the 
earth itself was in motion. Greek mathematicians, as well as the Pythagoreans, believed that 
whole numbers and their ratios could account for geometrical properties. 


The most eminent mathematician of the last century, Bertrand Russell, commended: “It is to this 
gentleman that we owe pure mathematics. The contemplative ideal — since it led to pure 
mathematics or contemplation — was the source of a useful activity. This increased its prestige 
and gave it a success in theology, in ethics, and in philosophy.” (Bertrand Russell, 
http://www.math.tamu.edu/~don.allen/history/pythag/ pythag.html.) Mathematics, so honored, 
became the model for other sciences. Thought became superior to the senses; intuition became 
superior to observation. 


Though modern science will not approve of all that Pythagoras’ stood for, it is evident that 
number played a very important role in the existence of reality as we know them. (Here it is 
important that the atomic number and the basic constants of nature may be alluded as examples.) 
In this unit , what we want to stress is the role of relationship and placement in the ordinary 
counting with numbers. The zero, which is credited to Indians, is crucial at least in the counting 
system. What is significant is that the value of a number is based not only on its numerical value 
but on their positioning. Here zero constitutes an additional aspect of the number system and 
contributes to its meaning. Thus the number system that we use in our routine life enables us to 


appreciate the fact that it is the relationship and the sequencing between the entities that makes 
the system meaningful. Incidentally we may note that using finite numerals by humans have 
devised a way of reaching the infinite. From the above observation it is evident that, though 
number does matter, “pattern prevails and configuration counts” both in the numerical system 
and in the larger life system. This leads to questions on relationship with things and persons as 
well as to one's own self: personal identity. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Who claims that “all things are numbers”? 


1.3 SOME ISSUES CONNECTED WITH PERSONAL IDENTITY 


In philosophy, personal identity refers to the numerical identity of persons through time. In other 
words, the conditions under which a person is said to be identical to himself or herself through 
time are regarded collectively as one's personal identity. Personal identity deals with questions 
that arise about ourselves by virtue of our being people (or, as lawyers and philosophers like to 
say, persons). Many of these questions are familiar ones that occur to everyone at some time: 
What am I? When did I begin? What will happen to me when I die? Others are more abstruse. 
Personal identity has been discussed since the origins of Western philosophy, and most major 
figures have had something to say about it. 


The question regarding personal identity has addressed the conditions under which a person at 
one time is the same person at another time, known as personal continuity. This sort of analysis 
of personal identity provides a set of necessary and sufficient conditions for the identity of the 
person over time. In the modern philosophy of mind, this concept of personal identity is 
sometimes referred to as the diachronic problem of personal identity. The synchronic problem is 
grounded in the question of what features or traits characterize a given person at one time. Thus 


there is no single problem of personal identity, but rather a wide range of loosely connected 
questions (Wikipedia). 


Who am I? We often speak of one's “personal identity” as what makes one the person one is. 
Your identity in this sense consists roughly of what makes you unique as an individual and 
different from others. Or it is the way you see or define yourself, or the network of values and 
convictions that structure your life. This individual identity is a property (or set of properties). 
Presumably it is one you have only contingently—you might have had a different identity from 
the one you in fact have—and one that you might have for a while and then lose: you could 
acquire a new individual identity, or perhaps even get by without one (Stanford Encyclopedia). 


Personhood 


What is it to be a person? What is necessary, and what suffices, for something to count as a 
person, as opposed to a non-person? What have people got that non-people haven't got? This 
amounts more or less to asking for the definition of the word person. In psychology (which 
historically is philosophically concerned with dualism), personal continuity, also called personal 
persistence, is the uninterrupted connection concerning a particular person of his or her private 
life and personality. Personal continuity is the union affecting the facets arising from personality 
in order to avoid discontinuities from one moment of time to another time. Personal continuity is 
an important part of identity, this is the process of ensuring that the quality of the mind are 
consistent from moment to the next, generally regarded to comprise qualities such as self- 
awareness, sentience, sapience, and the ability to perceive the relationship between oneself and 
one's environment. Personal continuity is the property of a continuous and comnected period of 
time and is intimately concerned with a person's body or physical being. 


Historically this question often arises out of the hope that we might continue to exist after we 
die—Plato's Phaedo, is a famous example. Whether this could happen depends on whether 
biological death necessarily brings one's existence to an end. Imagine that after your death there 
really will be someone, in the next world or in this one, who resembles you in certain ways. How 
would that being have to relate to you as you are now in order to be you, rather than someone 
else? What would the Higher Powers have to do to keep you in existence after your death? Or is 
there anything they could do? The answer to these questions depends on the answer to the 
Persistence Question. 


What am I? 


What sort of things, metaphysically speaking, are you and I and other human people? What is 
our basic metaphysical nature? For instance, what are we made of? Are we made up entirely of 
matter, just as stones are, or partly or wholly of something else? If we are made of matter, what 
matter is it? (Just the matter that makes up our bodies, or might we be larger or smaller than our 
bodies?) Where, in other words, do our spatial boundaries lie? More fundamentally, what fixes 
those boundaries? Are we substances—metaphysically independent beings—or is each of us a 
state or an aspect of something else, or perhaps some sort of process or event? 


How could I have been? 


How different could I have been from the way I actually am? Which of my properties do I have 
essentially, and which only accidentally or contingently? Could I, for instance, have had different 
parents? Frank Sinatra and Doris Day might have had children together. Could I have been one 
of them? Or could they only have had children other than me? Could I have died in the womb 


before ever becoming conscious? Are there possible worlds just like the actual one except for 
who is who—where people have “changed places” so that what is in fact your career is mine and 
vice versa? Whether these are best described as questions about personal identity is debatable. 


1.4 IDENTITY BASED ON CONSCIOUSNESS 


John Locke considered personal identity (or the self) to be founded on consciousness and not on 
the substance of either the soul or the body. The chapter "On Identity and Diversity" in An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding (1689) has been said to be one of the first modern 
conceptualization of consciousness as the repeated self-identification of oneself. Through this 
identification, moral responsibility could be attributed to the subject and punishment and guilt 
could be justified, as critics such as Nietzsche would point out (Self-awareness 2010). 


According to Locke, personal identity (the self) depends on consciousness, not on the particular 
substance nor on the soul. We are the same person to the extent that we are conscious of our past 
and future thoughts and actions in the same way as we are conscious of our present thoughts and 
actions. If consciousness is this "thought" which "that goes along with the substance ... which 
makes the same person", then personal identity is only founded on the repeated act or experience 
of consciousness: "This may show us wherein personal identity consists: not in the identity of 
substance, but... in the identity of consciousness". For example, one may claim to be a 
reincarnation of Plato, therefore having the same soul substance. However, one would be the 
same person as Plato only if one had the same consciousness of Plato's thoughts and actions that 
he himself did (in his previous birth). Therefore, self-identity is not based on the soul. On the 
other hand, one soul may have various personalities (Self-awareness 2010). 


Neither is self-identity founded on the body substance, argues Locke, as the body may change 
while the person remains the same. Even the identity of animals is not founded on their body: 
"animal identity is preserved in identity of life, and not of substance", as the body of the animal 
grows and changes during its life. On the other hand, identity of humans is based on their 
consciousness. Take for example a prince's mind which enters the body of a cobbler: to all 
exterior eyes, the cobbler would remain a cobbler. But to the prince himself, the cobbler would 
be himself, as he would be conscious of the prince's thoughts and acts, and not those of the 
cobbler. A prince's consciousness in a cobbler's body: thus the cobbler is, in fact, a prince. 


But this interesting border-case leads to this problematic thought that since personal identity is 
based on consciousness, and that only oneself can be aware of his consciousness, exterior human 
judges may never know if they really are judging - and punishing - the same person, or simply 
the same body. In other words, Locke argues that you may be judged only for the acts of your 
body, as this is what is apparent to all but God, however, you are in truth only responsible for the 
acts for which you are conscious. This forms the basis of the insanity defense: one cannot be held 
accountable for acts from which one was unconscious - and therefore leads to interesting 
philosophical issues: 


"Personal identity consists [not in the identity of substance] but in the identity of consciousness, 
wherein if Socrates and the present mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the same person: if 
the same Socrates waking and sleeping do not partake of the same consciousness, Socrates 
waking and sleeping is not the same person. And to punish Socrates waking for what sleeping 
Socrates thought, and waking Socrates was never conscious of, would be no more right, than to 
punish one twin for what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, because their outsides 
were so like, that they could not be distinguished; for such twins have been seen (Locke 1956)." 


Therefore, Locke's conception of personal identity is in fact founded on the "same continued 
consciousness", which is also distinct from the soul since the soul may have no consciousness of 
itself. The problem of personal identity is at the center of discussions about life after death, and 
immortality (See next Unit). In order to exist after death, there has to be a person after death who 
is the same person as the person who died. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What are some of the issues connected to personal identity? 


1.5 ANTROPOLOGICAL INSIGHTS 


After having studied some of the scientific insights that indicate the relationality of nature, we 
take up some specific human issues: that of the body and the self. Here too we attempt to 
indicate the focusing aspect of human being, that open ourselves to a interlacing and relational 
dimension of the human being. 


Our Skin Sheds Itself... 


Recently, The New York Times published an article which posited that whatever be one's age, 
the body is many years younger. In fact, even the middle aged may be just 10 years old or less, 
as far as the body cells are concerned. This arises from the fact that most of the body's tissues 
are under constant renewal and has been underlined by a novel method of estimating the age of 
human cells. Its inventor, a Swedish scientist, Jonas Frisen, believes that the average age of all 
the cells in an adult’s body may turn out to be as young as 7 to 10 years. But Dr. Frisen, a stem 
cell biologist at the Karolinska Institute in Stockholm, has also discovered a fact that explains 
why people behave their birth age, not the physical age of their cells: a few of the body's cell 
types endure from birth to death without renewal, and this special minority includes some or all 
of the cells of the cerebral cortex. 


In the scientific circles, it was a dispute over whether the cortex ever makes any new cells that 
got Dr. Frisen looking for a new way of figuring out how old human cells really are. Existing 
techniques depend on tagging DNA with chemicals but are far from perfect. Wondering if some 
natural tag might already be in place, Dr. Frisen recalled that the nuclear weapons tested above 
ground until 1963 had injected a pulse of radioactive carbon 14 into the atmosphere. Breathed in 
by plants worldwide and eaten by animals and people, the carbon 14 gets incorporated into the 
DNA of cells each time the cell divides and the DNA is duplicated. 


Most molecules in a cell are constantly being replaced but the DNA is not. All carbon 14 in a 
cells DNA is acquired on the cell’s birth date, the day its parent cell divided. Hence the extent of 
carbon 14 enrichment could be used to figure out the cell’s age, Dr. Frisen surmised. In practice, 
the method has to be used on tissues, not individual cells, because not enough carbon 14 gets into 
any single cell to signal its age. Dr. Frisen then worked out a scale for converting carbon 14 
enrichment into calendar dates by measuring the carbon 14 incorporated into individual tree 
rings in Swedish pine trees. 


Having validated the method with various tests, he and his colleagues have the results of their 
first tests with a few body tissues. Cells from the muscles of the ribs, taken from people in their 
late 30’s, have an average age of 15.1 years, they say. The epithelial cells that line the surface of 
the gut have a rough life and are known by other methods to last only five days. Ignoring these 
surface cells, the average age of those in the main body of the gut is 15.9 years, Dr. Frisen found. 
Similarly, the human body constantly creates, from materials consumed, new component parts 
and cells as old cells die. The average age of cells in an adult body may be less than 10 years. 
(Nicholas Wade, “Your Body is Younger than you Think“ http://www.nytimes.com/2005/08/02/ 


) 


This team then turned to the brain, the renewal of whose cells has been a matter of much 
contention. The prevailing belief, by and large, is that the brain does not generate new neurons, 
once its structure is complete, except in two specific regions, the olfactory bulb that mediates the 
sense of smell, and the hippocampus, where initial memories of faces and places are laid down. 
This consensus view was challenged a few years ago by Elizabeth Gould of Princeton, who 
reported finding new neurons in the cerebral cortex, along with the elegant idea that each day’s 
memories might be recorded in the neurons generated that day. 


Dr. Frisen’s method enables all regions of the brain to be dated to see if any new neurons are 
generated. So far he has tested only cells from the visual cortex. He finds these are exactly of the 
same age as the individual, showing that new neurons are not generated after birth in this region 
of the cerebral cortex, or at least not in significant numbers. Cells of the cerebellum are slightly 
younger than those of the cortex, which fits with the idea that the cerebellum continues 
developing after birth. Another contentious issue is whether the heart generates new muscle cells 
after birth. The conventional view that it does not have recently been challenged by Dr. Piero 
Anversa of the New York Medical College in Valhalla. Dr. Frisen has found the heart as a whole 
is generating new cells, but he has not yet measured the turnover rate of the heart’s muscle cells. 


Thus the anthropological findings regarding our own bodies are interesting. On the average our 
body cells last about ten years. At the same time there are specific cells that last from the 
beginning of our life. This throws light on how dependent our bodies are on the changing cells. 
The interesting question that comes out of this investigation is: if our cells keep on changing, 


what gives us a permanent self or identity? Are our bodies like the ship of Theseus, which is 
given the same identity only by external observers? 


The Centre, that Is the Self 


What is a self? I will try to answer this question by developing an analogy with something much 
simpler, something which is nowhere near as puzzling as a self, but has some properties in 
common with selves. This leads us to investigate the phenomenon of self or personhood, using 
another scientific notion of “centre of gravity.” In physics, the centre of gravity is an imaginary 
point in a body of matter where, for convenience in certain calculations, the total weight of the 
body may be thought to be concentrated. The concept is sometimes useful in designing static 
structures (e.g., buildings and bridges) or in predicting the behaviour of a moving body when it is 
acted on by gravity. (http://www.britannica.com/eb/article-9037797/centre-of-gravity) The 
centre of gravity, a well-behaved Newtonian concept is not an atom or a subatomic particle or 
any other physical item in the world. It has no mass; it has no colour; it has no physical 
properties at all, except for spatio-temporal location. It is a fine example of what Hans 
Reichenbach would call an abstractum. It is a purely abstract object. It is a theorist’s fiction. It is 
not one of the real things in the universe in addition to the atoms. But it is a fiction that has a 
neatly defined, well delineated and well behaved role within physics. 


This theoretical abstractum is a robust and familiar idea. Consider a chair. Like all other 
physical objects, it has a centre of gravity. If you start tipping it, you can tell more or less 
accurately whether it would start to fall over or fall back in place if you let go of it. We’re all 
quite good at making predictions involving centers of gravity and finding explanations about 
when and why things fall over. Place a book on the chair. It, too, has a centre of gravity. If you 
start to push it over the edge, we know that at some point it will fall. It will fall when its centre of 
gravity is no longer directly over a point of its supporting base (the chair seat). The key terms in 
it are all interdefinable. And yet it can also figure in explanations that appear to be causal 
explanations of some sort. We ask “Why doesn’t that lamp tip over?” We reply “Because its 
centre of gravity is so low.” Is this a causal explanation? It can compete with explanations that 
are clearly causal, such as: “Because it’s nailed to the table,” or “Because it’s supported by 
wires.” 


We can manipulate centers of gravity. For instance, I change the centre of gravity of a water 
pitcher easily, by pouring some of the water out. So, although a centre of gravity is a purely 
abstract object, it has a spatio-temporal character, which I can affect by my actions. It has a 
history, but its history can include some rather strange episodes. Although it moves around in 
space and time, its motion can be discontinuous. For instance, if I were to take a piece of bubble 
gum and suddenly stick it on the pitcher’s handle, that would shift the pitcher’s centre of gravity 
from point A to point B. But the centre of gravity would not have to move through all the 
intervening positions. As an abstractum, it is not bound by all the constraints of physical travel. 


Consider the centre of gravity of a slightly more complicated object. Suppose we wanted to keep 
track of the career of the centre of gravity of some complex machine with lots of turning gears 
and camshafts and reciprocating rods — the engine of a steam-powered unicycle, perhaps. And 
suppose our theory of the machine’s operation permitted us to plot the complicated trajectory of 
the centre of gravity precisely. And suppose that we discovered that in this particular machine 
the trajectory of the centre of gravity was precisely the same as the trajectory of a particular iron 


atom in the crankshaft. Even if this were discovered, we would be wrong even to entertain the 
hypothesis that the machine's centre of gravity was (identical with) that of the iron atom. That 
would be a “category mistake”. A centre of gravity is just an abstractum. It's just a fictional 
object. But when I say it's a fictional object, I do not mean to disparage it, it's a wonderful 
fictional object, and it has a perfectly legitimate place within serious, sober physical science. 


A self is also an abstract object, a theorist's fiction. The theory of the self may be regarded as 
part of psychology, phenomenology or hermeneutics, or soul-sciences (Geisteswissenschaften). 
The physicist does an interpretation of the chair and its behaviour, and comes up with the 
theoretical abstraction of a centre of gravity, which is then very useful in characterizing the 
behaviour of the chair in the future, under a wide variety of conditions. The hermeneuticist or 
phenomenologist or anthropologist sees some rather more complicated things moving about in 
the world — human beings and animals —and is faced with a similar problem of interpretation. It 
turns out to be theoretically perspicuous to organize the interpretation around a central 
abstraction: each person has a self (in addition to a centre of gravity). In fact we have to posit 
selves for ourselves as well. The theoretical problem of self-interpretation is at least as difficult 
and important as the problem of other-interpretation. 
(http://ase.tufts.edu/cogstud/papers/selfctr.htm.) 


We propose that we take this analogy seriously. “Where is the self?” A materialist philosopher 
or neuroscientist might ask. It is a “category mistake” to start looking around for the self in the 
brain. Unlike centres of gravity, whose sole property is their spatio-temporal position, selves 
have a spatio-temporal position that is only grossly defined. Roughly speaking, in the normal 
case if there are three human beings sitting on a park bench, there are three selves there, all in a 
row and roughly equidistant from the fountain they face. Brain research may permit us to make 
some more fine-grained localizations, but the capacity to achieve some fine-grained localization 
does not give anyone grounds for supposing that the process of localization can continue 
indefinitely and that the day will finally come when we can say, “That cell there, right in the 
middle of hippocampus (or wherever) - that's the self.” 


The chief fictional character at the centre of that autobiography is one's narrative self. And if we 
still want to know what the self really is, we are making a “category mistake”. After all, when a 
human being’s behavioural control system becomes seriously impaired, it can turn out that the 
best hermeneutical story we can tell about that individual says that there is more than one 
character “inhabiting” that body. This is quite possible. All that is required is that the story 
doesn’t cohere around one self, one imaginary point, but coheres around two different (even 
conflicting) imaginary points. 


We sometimes encounter psychological disorders, or surgically created disunities, where the 
only way to interpret or make sense of them is to posit in effect two centers of gravity, two 
selves. One isn’t creating or discovering a little bit of “ghost in the machine” stuff in doing that. 
One is merely creating another abstraction. It is an abstraction one uses as part of a theatrical 
apparatus to understand, predict, and make sense of, the behaviour of some very complicated 
things. The fact that these abstract selves seem so robust and real is not surprising. They are 
much more complicated theoretical entities than a centre of gravity. And remember that even a 
centre of gravity has a fairly robust presence, once we start playing around with it. But no one 
has ever seen or ever will see a centre of gravity. As David Hume noted, no one has ever seen a 
self, either. “For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble 
on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
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pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a perception, and never can observe 
anything but the perception.... If anyone, upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has 
a different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow him 
is, that he may be right as well as I, and that we are essentially different in this particular. He 
may, perhaps, perceive something simple and continued, which he calls himself, though I am 
certain there is no such principle in me. (Treatise on Human Nature, 1, IV, sec. 6.) Though the 
self is not empirically perceivable, we are aware of it and we are to some extent our own selves. 
Thus the self is an indicator of the relationship that involves our body and goes beyond it. 
Further, it is insightful to see the relationship between the self and one's body. Obviously, 
without the material body, there is no centre of gravity and so without the physical body, there is 
no self. And the self may be visualized also as the “focusing centre” that deals with the 
interrelationship between various physical parts of the body. Since it is not itself physical, it can 
balance the web of relationship originating from various parts of the body. Thus the self may be 
seen as the best example of the relationality of reality. 


1.6 CONCLUSION 


Starting with Pythagoras, we saw the importance of numbers (monads) and then we took up 
some of the philosophical issues related to personal identity. Then we discussed two basic 
anthropological domains: renewing of our physical body approximately every ten years and the 
relationship of centre of gravity to the self. In all these undertakings, we have tried to illustrate 
that relationality is intrinsic to reality. The whole of the cosmos is interconnected, just like the 
human body, which through networking and interconnection form the person or self that we are. 


Therefore, monadic understanding of ourselves as entities may be practical at times, but is 
definitely inadequate to cope with the complexities of contemporary times. We are the ever 
widening horizon of our consciousness, which includes definitely our physical entity and 
incorporates the intellectual, emotional and spiritual dimensions of being alive. In this sense we 
are not mere individuals, but patterns or relationships. We could very well describe ourselves as 
the nodes of the network or the focus of interactions. 


From a religious point of view, it is easy to see that when Christians affirm God as love, they 
proclaim the essential relational nature of God. In the same sense, the doctrine of creation is 
essentially affirming an intrinsic relationship of dependence between the Creator and creation. In 
this sense without belittling the monadic dimension of reality, contemporary science rediscovers 
the love aspect of reality, which vibes very well with the deepest religious insights. We are truly 
bond to one another and to the Ultimate through the relationality of love. Humans are thus not 
individual entities but horizons that merge and fuse with similar horizons. Such an enhancing 
vision throws some light on our understanding of the self and personal identity. That is why The 
Buddha attacked all attempts to conceive of a fixed self, while stating that holding the view "I 
have no self" is also mistaken. This is an example of the middle way charted by the Buddha. 
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1.7 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have elaborately dealt on personal identity and finally related the centre of gravity 
from physics to personal self in philosophy. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is “centre of gravity”? 


1.8 KEY WORDS 


Centre of gravity: It is an imaginary point in a body of matter where, for convenience in certain 
calculations, the total weight of the body may be thought to be concentrated. 


Geisteswissenschaft: (More frequently used in plural form Geisteswissenschaften). It is a 
traditional division of faculty in German Universities that would include subjects such 
as Philosophy, Theology, and Jurisprudence. Most of its subject matter would come 
under the much larger Humanities faculty in the typical English speaking University. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To explore some of the philosophical issues related to understanding of death of person. 


e To appreciate how various thinkers and traditions have approached the question death 
and of our bodily changes. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


In this unit, in order to have a philosophical understanding of death, we first deal with the 
scholastic view of the human person. Then we take up what some philosophers hold on death. 
This leads us to take up the phenomenology of death. 


2.2 SCHOLASTIC VIEW ON PERSON 


Let us now try to work out a more precise philosophical definition of a supposite. In the first 
place, “supposite” is a barbarous word in English. Scholastics have traditionally assembled four 
necessary qualities for a being to be ranked as an authentic “supposite” or individual being. If an 
entity doesn’t possess all four of these qualities, it is to be classed as a “principle of being”. 


Conditions for being a “supposite” (a). Subsistence: It must exist “in itself” and not derive its 
existence by “inherence in another” (like an accident or additive, as we prefer to say). This of 
course, does not rule out the possibility of having received its proper act of existence from 
another (i.e. God), participating in Him (not inhering in Him: it’s not that God and the creature 
share the same act of existence among themselves). 


(b) Distinctness: By this we mean that it is not identical with another being nor even a part of it. 
Creatures are supposites, for their participation in God does not render them identical with God 
or parts of God — unless we uphold some kind of pantheistic conception of reality. Again I may 
be “similar to” other human beings, I may even be “the spitting image” of my twin brother, such 
that strangers might not be able to tell us apart, but I am not my brother for all that: we are two 
distinct realities. 


(c) Wholeness: In other words, a certain completeness in the development of the being is 
necessary. A grown, physically mature adult human being is a “whole” man or woman. This, of 
course, does not mean that there cannot be further scope for dynamic development. The man or 
woman in question can grow in wisdom or the capacity to love. But the arms or legs of the 


individual concerned are not “whole beings": they are part of the wholeness of the person in 
question. 


(d) A certain nature: A supposite must have a certain basic unity in its properties and actions 
and this must flow from within, not something that results from construction and programming 
from outside, as in the case of a computer (which, as we shall see, is in reality only an 
aggregate). If this nature is rational we call the supposite a person. 


Following this line of thought, the traditional scholastic definition of the person: a rational 
supposite. More in detail, a person is whole, distinct, subsistent of a rational nature. This is how 
scholastics in general, and Thomists in particular, define the person. But let us take a brief glance 
at how this definition evolved. 


Etymologically, person comes from the Latin per-sona (literally, one through which sounds are 
made), a mask. The Greek equivalent was prospon. In the classical days of Latin and Greek 
drama, the characters, instead of make-up, wore type masks, called personae. Thus there was the 
mask of the old man, the hero, the heroine, the villain and so on. In course of time, the word was 
applied to the character depicted by the one who wore the mask. Eventually it was referred to the 
actor or actress. 


It was Boethius, the 4" century forerunner of scholasticism, who gave us the definition of person 
as “an individual substance of a rational nature.” Aquinas slightly revised this and put it down as 
“distinct subsistence of a rational nature.” The reason why he sought to link up person with 
subsistence, rather than substance, was because he wanted to use the related (but not identical) 
concepts of substance and person to throw light on the mystery of the Trinity. The Gospels and 
Epistles tell us that God is somehow one and somehow three: of course, it would be totally 
against the principle of identity and contradiction, if we to interpret this to mean that God is one 
and three at the same time and under the same aspect. So he held that God, in His/Her most basic 
and underlying aspect (as substance) is one and from a less basic dimension, that of subsistence, 
He/She is three and each of these is a person, a personal being, among other things, an ultimate 
centre of attribution (i.e. it is the person who acts, who is responsible for what is done, not 
his/her faculties or organs). Thus in God, there are three distinct agents, as it were: it is the 
Second Person who became incarnate and died for us, rising again and leading us to the Father. It 
is not the Father or the Spirit who did these things: they are different persons and are responsible 
for other salvific acts. 


Aquinas stressed the role of reason or the intellect in personhood, giving pride of place to that 
spiritual faculty in the Scholastic perspective. Hence the “intellectualism of St.Thomas”. 
However, other scholastics, notably his mentor and co-Dominican, St.Albert (revered as “the 
Great”) preferred to underscore the priority of the will in all things: he is called a “voluntarist” or 
a “volitionist”. Not that there is any real contradiction in their views. The one emphasises the 
initially perfective act of the person (the intellect), the other the completive dimension of 
personhood (love, the act of the will). If Aquinas sees the beatific vision as primarily an act of 
the intellect and Albert as essentially an act of the will, they are reminding us of the scholastic 
adage that they both uphold, “The will follows the intellect.” Aquinas is underscoring the 
spiritual faculty that leads and Albert is pointing out that the one that follows bringing full 
flowering to the activity initiated by the former. After all, you can’t love someone whom you 
don’t know, but, in a personal relationship, knowledge is fundamentally a drive which is meant 
to end in love. 


Modern thinkers more inclined to go along with St. Albert than St. Thomas and define the 
person as a being capable of loving and of being loved. Of course, such a person would have to 
be an intellectual supposite - that is implied by the very definition itself, for there can be no love 
of what is totally unknown (hence, a person must be capable of knowing): the will and its acts 
follow the intellect. Inasmuch as the will is blind, there must be a precedent intellectual act to stir 
it to action. They would rather put the emphasis on loving, rather than knowledge as the latter 
approach is more consonant with Greek thinking and the former is more in keeping with the 
biblical viewpoint. If Aristotle defined God as neoesis noeseos (literally, “thought thinking 
about itself”), St. John called God love. Thought is essentially an inward movement, 
intussusceptation (drawing things into oneself and making things what one is). Hence the 
traditional synonym for God as the Absolute (literally, the one cut off from), the unrelated. To 
call God love is an extremely radical, revolutionary idea: love, by definition is just the opposite 
of the absolute, unrelated, self-withdrawn reality. 


By its very nature, love is turned to others, is related, is a movement away from self. Thus a 
person is fully a person not when he or she is cogitating in isolation and making things one with 
itself through the intellect, but when, Godlike, he/she is reaching out to others, entering into their 
lives and beings through love. This is what the incarnation is all about and we human persons 
would do well to remember that. Our perfection is not in withdrawal. If we wish to be God like, 
we have to be outgoing, community persons and not cold “Absolutes”, unmoved and locked up 
in ourselves. Maybe Aquinas ' approach is not really opposed to all this but it is far easier to 
misunderstand this way and end up in precisely that conception of the person. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is ‘wholeness’ which is one of the conditions for being a ‘supposite’? 


2. Show the complementary nature of the understanding of “person” according to Aquinas and 
Albert. 


2.3 PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 


After having understood the scholastic notion of person, we are in a better position to reflect on 
death philosophically. In the contemporary times, Herbert Marcuse says that we have the right 
to be scandalized by all repressive forms of death and according to whom we should neither 
glorify death nor fear it. The false triumphal of homo technologicus led some people to believe 
that technology can overcoming death. When this claim failed, scholars began to come to terms 
with death. The path of death should lead us further on the path of life and the latter should lead 
us deeper into the former. Life and death are inseparably related to one another. Death belongs to 
life. So the act of dying is the act of the living, as Michel de Montaigne has hinted that to 
philosophize is to learn to die (Irudaydason 2010). 


According to Jean-Paul Sartre, human freedom has no control over death that escapes him/her 
and can never give meaning to life. The very fact I am condemned to die makes my life absurd. 
If it is possible for me to find meaning in life, it is not because I am being-unto-death, but 
because I can exercise freedom when I exist. Thus Sartre considers death as a reality outside 
existence. With a little imagination, I can represent my corpse while I exist, but once I am dead, 
it is others who know my death, make funeral rites and cherish me in their memory. It is then 
absurd to say my death is my own. 


For Albert Camus too, life is absurd because it leads to death. Even if life is meaningless, it is 
worth living. I have no right to resign myself to the absurdity of life. Valuing life and revolting 
against its absurdity are related imperatives. The preciousness of life depends on the variety of 
experiences and challenges encountered. Camus places himself in the tradition of Kierkegaard* 
and Nietzsche. The former values life by virtue of its precariousness and vulnerability and the 
latter by his affirmation that one cannot say yes to joy without saying yes to sorrow. Amor Fati, 
this strange love of fate, is what makes humans want to live a dangerous life in a boat on a rough 
sea, leading nowhere. Freud holds a view similar to that of Friedrich Nietzsche. On the one hand 
life is dominated by the tendency to seek pleasure, life instinct, eros, but it is counterbalanced by 
the death drive, thanatos (Irudaydason 2010). 


For Martin Heidegger, who revives the Pre-Socratic tradition, human person is “being-towards- 
death.” Death does not lie at the end of life; it pervades the entire life. As soon as I am born, I 
enter into the flow of time spanning from birth to death. Death is the final condition, the end of 
my being-thrown. Death is my way of being-in-the-world. This is the finitude that characterizes 
all human experience. However, death is unique and singular to everyone. If there is something 
that is not shared, it is my death; it is my own, but it remains non-representable. It always 
escapes me when even when I will be dead, I do not possess it. Death is a part of my everything, 
which escapes me. 


As a reaction to Heidegger, Emmanuel Levinas affirms that the identification of death to 
nothingness suits the death of the Other in murder. But this nothingness presents itself also as a 
kind of impossibility. Outside of my conscience, the Other does not appear as the Other and 


his/her face is an expression my moral impossibility of annihilation. This is not a pure and 
simple impossibility that presupposes the possibility precisely challenged by the face of the 
other, but the challenge is already housed in this very possibility. This challenge comes from my 
neighbour whose face alone tells me that I am responsible for his/her death. It is in the death of 
the other that I am responsible to the extent of including me in death. I am responsible for the 
other because he is mortal. Death of the other therefore comes first. It uncovers the face of the 
Other, which is an expression of the commandment, “Thou shall not kill” (Irudaydason 2010). 


The later writings of Jacques Derrida deal extensively with death along with other related themes 
such as survival (sur-vie) and mourning. With his usual play of words, he deconstructs 
Heidegger’s claim of death as the own most possibility only of Dasein. Heidegger makes a 
crucial distinction between dying and perishing; only humans die, animals perish. This 
distinction is not linguistic but drawn from language. Thanks to language humans can imagine 
and represent death. Thus Heidegger’s distinction between properly dying and merely perishing 
hinges on this. Death, for Heidegger, is therefore the impossibility of Dasein’s existence. But this 
impossibility is the possibility most proper to Dasein. Derrida evokes the image of border to 
represent death in terms of the impossibility as possible. It involves a certain step (pas) to cross 
over the border. The French word “pas” can also be translated as “not,” thus bringing out the 
impossibility of crossing over. Death is figure both of passage and non-passage. Thus the 
question of the possibility of death is a paradox. (Irudaydason (2010). 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is Sartre’s notion of death? 


2.4 PHENOMENOLOGY OF DEATH 


Getting Our Sights Straight 


T. S. Eliot, in one of these intuitively lucid moments that so often come a poet’s way, once made a 
most significant prayer. “Save me from him who knows to ask the right question.” he cried. No 
mean cry for liberation, that. For most of our questions, innocent information-seeking feelers though 
they seem, conceal a prejudice. They don't merely “beg the question” (which would be bad 
enough); they insinuate a questionable world view, a dogmatically assumed theory as a background 
into which the unwary questioner must fit in his/her response. And very often the latter falls 
haplessly into a vicious trap whereby he/she gives a response in terms of a particular interpretation 
of reality which he/she, on deeper reflection, would realise is one to which he/she does not subscribe 
at all. 


Why do We Die at all? 


Put this way, the question has been stripped of most, if not all, its vitiating prejudices and 
dogmatism. Unfortunately, the question is hardly ever posed like that in everyday life. When a 
loved one is struck down by death or some terminal illness (particularly if he/she had been relatively 
young or had dependents who would hardly be able to fend for themselves), the invariable form the 
anguished question would take is, “why has God done this to us?” The implicit assumption is that 
we die because God has so decided. God is taken to be the immediate cause to death. Her/his 
“inscrutable will” has worked it out, has pre-planned the exact time and place and manner of our 
dying and when “your time comes” there's nothing you can do about it. On the other hand, “If your 
time has not yet come”, you can have hair-raising, breath-taking “close calls” and come out of it 
unscathed. 


On “Gods of Death” 


Many religions have, understandably, a special presiding deity or set of deities — who are 
responsible for death and need to be placated from time to time, lest we be noticed as likely 
candidates for the next round. There is the image of the grim reaper who, with her/his relentless 
scythe, is ever mowing down a rich harvest of lives. Significantly, our male chauvinistically 
dominated world frequently assigns to a goddess or a group of female spirits such a mission. After 
all, aren’t women as whimsical and unpredictable as death, cry the macho men in chorus? 


The ancient Romans and Greeks often believed in the same gods and goddesses, but gave them 
different names. Thus they believed in three goddess sisters who rule human lives, jointly called 
Parca (plural Parcae) by the former and Moira (plural Moirai) by the latter. These formidable 
ladies kept themselves busy spinning and cutting the thread of life. Clotho (represented with a 
spindle of thread) was the spinner. Lachesis (armed with a measuring rod) decided the length of the 
thread and Atropos (who’d write final, never to be changed, decisions on a tablet) cut the thread. 
These stern and implacable females were offered rich sacrifices by people to escape death, but once 
their “fate” was decided, nothing could change the ladies’ minds. In Hinduism, there is the Brahma- 
Vishnu-Shiva triad of creator preserver destroyer respectively. However, it is Shiva’s wife who is 
more commonly associated with destruction under the name of Kali or Durga. Under the name of 
Parvati or Uma she is the goddess of motherhood. Feared under the former aspect and loved under 
the latter, she typified the insight of Hinduism that time and matter constantly move from birth to 
death, from creation to destruction and back again (Pandikattu 2011). 


Christianity — at least the popular variety — seems, in this matter, to have done nothing more than 
transfer the job of the Greek fates to God the Father, with one slight change. In place of the 


relentless, implacable and whimsical feminine will we now find ourselves facing the inscrutable, 
mysterious divine will. Of course, we are assured, it is not whimsy or foible that guides the divine 
decision making in this regard but love. S/he knows what is best for us and sees to it that the 
moment of our taking away, all things considered, is the optimum moment, our “prime time”. I 
think this is but another instance where we have let dominant Greek patterns of thought, rather than 
the biblical vision, rule Christian thinking. This has ever been the bane of our Western Christian 
heritage. As Samuel Ryan so well points out in his monograph, The Anger of God much of Christian 
thinking is more faithful to Greek ontological presuppositions and prejudices than the Bible. And 
has not Paul Ricoeur rightly observed that Christianity, in practice, is nothing but “Platonism for 
the masses”? 


Death, The Law of Matter 


We mortal humans die for the same metaphysical reason that our shoes wear out, mountains erode 
and solid iron bars rust: all material things eventually fall back - or disintegrate — into that out of 
which they are made. Matter has final decomposition built into it and it couldn't be otherwise. 
Leave your table aside for a sufficient number of years and, left to itself, it will finally fall apart. The 
nails or screws will rust away and no longer be capable of holding it all together. The wood will 
begin to rot and finally it will collapse eventually without the help of the demolition crew. Matter, as 
even traditional metaphysics says, is characterised by the fact of having “parts outside of parts”. 
Eventually there comes a time when these will fall apart. We call this disintegration, corruption or 
whatever. In the case of living being, we call this “death”. 


A human being, then, dies because of this inherent vulnerability, frailty or what have you. Fither we 
trap some fatal “germ” which is our undoing, or there is some violent - intentional or accidental 
inroad from outside that crushes us, or “old age” or a “heart attack” bears us off. And what are these 
but acknowledgements that the organism eventually wears out or breaks down (if we may be 
excused from using a mechanistic metaphor — which doesn’t necessarily imply that we subscribe to 
a “mechanistic view of life”)? (Desbruslais 1997). 


The Cycle of Life And Death 


We have had occasion to refer to the Hindu “Kali-Parvati” notion as an insight into the fact that 
matter is ever on the move form life to death and back to life. There is a scientific basis for this in 
the Law of Conservation of Matter in Chemistry. Accordingly we know that birth and death as we 
perceive them around us are not creation and annihilation (i.e. a coming into being from nothing and 
falling back of being into nothingness, respectively). There is a chemical change at work whereby 
one being’s corruption is another being’s (or group of beings’) generation. What we call “death” or 
“corruption” is a breaking down of the being concemed into its elemental or molecular constituents 
and the recombining of these into other beings or another being. Death is never annihilation, in no 
wise is it a reduction to utter zero. Is this “good news”, a hint of “better things to come”? Whatever, 
there seems to be a latent message about the after-life in the phenomenon of human birth from the 
perspective of this life on earth as we know it was “death” from the point of view of the life of the 
foetus that we were on our mother’s womb. The foetus, as foetus, had to “die”(that is, give up its 
foetus form of life) so that we could begin this human form of life. And I’m sure all of us, now that 
we know this life - whatever be its anxieties and anguishes — would agree that, compared to this, 
our foetus-life was not even fit to be called life. However, if it were possible to interview a foetus, 
no doubt it would be quite content with life as it knew it, would feel quite comfortable and warm 
and well-provided for and, not knowing what it was missing, would not want any change at all - in 


other words, wouldn't want “to die”. And “birth” - as psychologists tell us - comes to it as a 
traumatic experience. It “dies” to its former life, is either ripped out or pushed out by forces beyond 
its control, from its cosy environment which it had grown to love, out into the blinding, noisy life 
“out here”, has to learn to breathe (almost shifting from a fish to a human in a twinkling of an eye) 
and enters this world in a shuddering, gasping cry which is really its frightened attempts to learn 
how to inhale and exhale. Often the midwife or gynaecologist — or whoever - has to administer it a 
tight spank on the behind to make it cry out and thereby force the air into its lungs. 


Isn't there a kind of dynamism in the whole process which invites us to wonder whether what we 
fear so much and call “death” from this point of view might not, in reality, prove to be but “birth” 
into an even yet higher form of existence? In spite of all our griping and whining. most of us would 
like to cling to this “life” and dream of staying here as long (even longer.) as possible. Who knows, 
may be this parallel experience will be known to us as we die to this life, that the foetus discovered 
when it died to its former life? This, of course, is no “proof” of life after life or life after death 
(whatever be your preferred vocabulary). But there is a strong invitation to believe (or interpret or 
guess) that such will be the case... 


Life Before Death And Life After Death 


“The human soul may be immortal,” wrote Camilo Torres , the Colombian priest revolutionary. 
“But hunger is mortal.” Hunger kills and is grimly at work on planet earth. “Marxism”, says the 
Russian Philosopher, Nikolai Berdyaev , “bears witness to an unfinished task of Christianity.” 
Unfortunately, millions of Christians down to ages (with many other religious folk), were so busy 
dreaming of “pie in the sky when they die”, as the cynic put it, were so busy planning out their 
“lives after death” in heaven or wherever, that they neglected the beauty and the duty of this life. 
Millions of others were either ignored or given an occasional dole in their impoverished and 
dehumanised existence: after all, their resignation and suffering would be rewarded by life in 
heaven after death, wouldn’t it? (Pandikattu 2011) It would be a sorry state of affairs if convictions 
or investigations about “life after death” were to make us pay scant attention to the social concerns 
to this present life before death. The Second Vatican Council has sought to remind us, more than 
once that, “a hope related to the end of time does not diminish the importance of intervening duties, 
but rather undergirds the acquittal of them with fresh incentives.” The document goes on, “By 
contrast, when a divine structure and the hope of life eternal are wanting, man’s dignity is most 
grievously lacerated, as current events often attest.” Whatever, I think that, to complete the picture, 
we must grant that current and past events also bear out that belief in, and concern for, the life after 
can also dull one’s social conscience. Ultimately, it’s not the life that is to blame but what we make 
of it (Desbruslais 1997). 


2.5 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have dealt with a philosophical understanding of person and of death. This was 
followed by a phenomenological understanding of the process of dying. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Who are the Greek gods of death? 


2.6 KEY WORDS 


Neoesis noeseos (literally, “thought thinking about itself”). This is the Aristotelian understanding 
of God. 


Supposite: it is an individual being possess qualities of subsistence, distinctness, wholeness and 
a certain nature. 


Thanatos is the death drive according to Freud, in contrast to the sex drive present in humans. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To understand the positive and negative views on life after death. 


e To enable the students to appreciate some of the philosophical arguments for life after 
death. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


In unit we continue with a phenomenology of death. Then we take some of the nihilistic 
responses to life after death. This is followed by some of the positive views on what comes after 
death. 


3.2 FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


It is not so much the fact of death that strikes us as a basic datum, but the more or less elaborate rites 
and customs with which different religions and cultures have surrounded it. Hence, we shall turn our 
attention first to a reflection on these. Very often they very clearly express certain convictions about 
death itself. We know, for instance, that as early as 60,000 years ago prehistoric people were 
observing special ceremonies while burying their dead. Neanderthal graves contain tools, weapons 
and even traces of flowers. The ancient Egyptians, together with many early peoples placed food, 
jewels, furniture and other goods in tombs. This would seem to be a clear enough indication that 
they believed that a person continued to live even after death and would have more or less the same 
needs as in this life: Hence s/he would require these things at some time. The Egyptians also 
developed the art of embalming into a sophisticated technique called mummification. They believed 
that the spirit or soul would (eventually) return to inherit the body it had quit. Thus it was necessary 
to keep the body incorrupt and ready to receive back the vagrant soul which, otherwise, would be 
condemned to an endless vagabondage. 


Burial is the common method of disposal of corpses among Jews, Christians, Muslims as it had also 
been fairly widespread in ancient civilisations. It may be linked to a belief that a dead body, planted 
in the ground, like a seed, will one day yield new life. Cremation is customary among Hindus as 
also among followers of religions more or less derived from it, such as Buddhism. It is nowadays 
spreading among Westerners, too. Traditionally, conservative groups of Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews have opposed this method as being disrespectful to the body which is the Temple of the Holy 
Spirit. At any rate, corruption and being devoured by worms - the natural outcome of burial — 


hardly seems more respectful to the said Temple. Other societies have other ways of disposing of 
the dead. The Parsis, as we know, expose their dead in lofty enclosures called towers of silence 
where bodies are picked clean by birds. This is because Parsis believe that fire and earth are sacred 
and must both not be contaminated by burning or burying a corpse. In Tibet, bodies are sunk in 
water. Some Amerindian tribes, like the Sioux, place their dead on big platforms. Some groups of 
aborigines in Australia leave dead bodies in trees. 


Mourning is the expression of grief after a death. In some societies this is done in a very stylised 
fashion and one is even supposed to hire professional mourners to weep, howl and scream at 
funerals. Common mourning customs require bereaved family members (particularly next of kin) to 
dress in black or wear black armbands for a certain period of time. Sometimes people in mourning 
are also required to deny themselves certain foods and forms of amusement. We should remember 
that in many cultures (as in India) white is the colour of mourning. Certain lesser known religions 
and cultures, in order to emphasise the belief in an afterlife, require signs of celebration at death, for 
example an elaborate funeral feast. 


In many so-called developed nations, as in the United States, funeral ceremonies are elaborate and 
extremely costly affairs and take place in a funeral parlour with the embalmed body on display, 
surrounded by banks of flowers and an orchestra playing solemn music. There is often a funeral 
eulogy, a pedantic oratorical exercise, proclaiming the real or fancied virtues of the person before 
the body is conducted to the graveyard (or crematorium in a very formal procession, borne in a 
hearse). Many people, recognising the needless expense and the empty show of such practices, opt 
for quieter ceremonies at home with family and close friends in attendance. The Catholic Church, 
since Vatican II, has learnt to stress less the traditionally gloomy and terrifying aspect of death in 
favour of a more Christian affirmation of the hope of the resurrection. No longer does the celebrant 
vest in black and no more are we required to listen to the unchristian (if poetic) strains of Dies Irae, 
famous thirteenth century Latin hymn meant for masses for the dead. White vestments, flowers 
and hymns of faith and trust, with even an occasional Alleluia are to be observed and the prayers 
have less references to the departed’s sins and his/her need to be rescued from eternal damnation. 


Whatever one may feel about the religious beliefs expressed in the various funeral customs, it is 
certain that they fulfil an important psychological and social function. It focuses public attention on 
the person of the departed as also provides a forum of public support and consolation to the 
survivors. It also gives them a cathartic opportunity to give vent to their feelings and discharge their 
grief. 


3.3 RECOGNISING THE MOMENT OF DEATH 


Just when does death set in? This is not an easy question to answer. In fact it’s largely a matter of 
semantics, depending on which precise phenomenon or set of phenomena we take as evidence that 
death has set in. The problem is that very often people who’ve been pronounced “clinically” or 
medically dead - on the basis of this or that evidence - have been known to “revive” or respond to 
some method of resurrection. Shall we say that the person had earlier died or that he/she had only 
fallen into some sort of coma or suspended animation and had now “become normal”? Most people 
would prefer the second alternative. 


Scientists, in fact, recognise three types of death that occur during the life of all organisms, except 
that of those consisting of only one cell. These are necrobiosis , necrosis and somatic death. 
Necrobiosis is the continually going on in us. It refers to the death and replacement of individual 
cells throughout life. Indeed, except for the nerve cells, all the cells of an organism are constantly 


being replaced. For instance, new skin cells form under the surface as the old one die and flake off. 
Necrosis is the death of tissues or even an entire organ. This may or may not cause somatic death. 
During a heart attack, for instance, a blood clot cuts of circulation of the blood to part of the heart. 
The affected part dies, but the organism continues to live - unless, of course, the damage has been 
severe. 


Somatic death (from the Greek soma, body) is generally defined as the end of all life processes in an 
organism. A person whose heart and lungs have stopped working is usually considered clinically 
dead, but somatic death may not yet have occurred. The individual cells of the body continue to 
live for several minutes. The person may yet live if the heart lungs can be made to start working 
again and give the cells the oxygen they need. Once the brain cells — which are very sensitive to a 
lack of oxygen - begin to die, it is practically impossible to resuscitate or revive the person. The last 
cells to die are those of the bone, hair and skin and these may continue to grow for several hours 
after the person has been certified dead. Since not all life processes come to a stop necessarily at the 
same time, there arises the problem of selecting the phenomenological criteria to decide that death 
has taken place. 


Some people would identify “death” with the absence of clinically detectable vital signs. 
Phenomenologically speaking, this would mean that a person is “dead” if her/his heart stops beating 
and s/he quits breathing for an extended period of time, her/his blood pressure drops so low as to be 
unreadable, her/his body temperature begins to go down, etc. This is the clinical definition, and it 
has been employed for centuries by physicians and lay persons alike. In fact, most people who have 
ever been pronounced dead were deemed so on the basis of these criteria. The difficulty is that when 
advanced techniques of resuscitation have been applied after many of these facts were observed, the 
person has revived. Can we speak of a genuine “coming back to life” here? 


Nowadays, however, the advancement of technology has brought the development of more sensitive 
techniques for detecting biological processes, even those which cannot be observed overtly. The 
electroencephalograph (EEG) is one such. It amplifies and records the minute electrical potentials of 
the brain. With such sophisticated equipment, one tends to identify “real” death with the absence of 
electrical activity of the brain, that is, with “flat” EEG tracings. Generally speaking, “brain death” is 
taken to have set in when it is deprived of oxygen for about three minutes. But rare cases have 
shown that patients have been revived after a lapse of five and even seven minutes. 


Many changes can be observed once a person is well and truly dead. The temperature of the body 
slowly drops to that of its surroundings. The muscles develop a stiffening called rigor mortis 
(literally, a stiffening of death). The blood, which no longer circulates, settles and produces a 
reddish-purple discoloration in the lower areas of the body. Eventually, bacteria and other tiny 
organisms grow on the corpse and cause it to decay. These parasites are inactive at very low 
temperatures and so frozen bodies can be preserved. Similarly, blocks of ice or exposure to 
relatively cold environments can slow down the process of corruption. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What are some of the different ways of disposing the dead? 


3.4 ALTERNATIVES INTERPRETATIONS OF LIFE AFTER DEATH 


Fundamentally, there are two basic responses to the question of the after-life. One is positive, 
holding that there is some form of life after life and the other is nihilistic, denying that there is any 
such. One could also cite a third possibility: the view of the indifferentists - those who refuse to 
entertain discussion on the issue. For such people this is an irrelevant question, one which should be 
ignored in the face of other matters of greater moment. It would appear that from the earliest times 
the majority opinion has been in favour of the positive reply. Indeed, as anthropology and 
palaeontology seem to surface more and more evidence of some kind of belief in life beyond the 
grave and this is practically at all times and in all cultures, there have not been lacking some 
thinkers who have even hazarded the opinion it constituted some kind of primitive revelation to 
mankind. However, to get the record straight, let us not forget that the ancient Jews had such an 
integrated concept of the human person they did not sanction the belief until a short time before the 
birth of Christ. In fact, one of the doctrinal points that divided the Pharisees and Sadducees of Jesus” 
time was this precise issue. The more conservative Pharisees denied any such idea whereas the more 
progressive Sadducees, under the influence of Hellenistic thought, upheld it. Still the ancient 
Hebrew did speak of a Sheol, inhabited by the souls (more properly, the “shadows”) of the dead. 


In the next section we shall present, under two main headings, the various responses to this 
question. We shall begin with the negative response and distinguish two variants at the practical 
level. Then we shall pass over to the views of those who are in favour of the opinion that there is 
some kind of life after death. The main two currents of thought here are reincamation (which, 
historically, goes back to India) and resurrection (which, it seems, was first developed in ancient 


Egypt). 


3.5 THE NIHILISTIC RESPONSES 


Under this rubric we include the views of all those who deny that there is any life after the grave: 
any conviction about the “after-life” is dismissed as wishful thinking or, at any rate, an irrelevant 
issue that distracts us from matters of greater moments, as we have already had occasion to point 


out. However, not all these people advocate, as a result, a licentious and orgiastic form of the 
socially committed people have also held this view. Let us take a closer look at these. 


The “Eat, Drink and Be Merry” School 


It is more than likely that adherents of this “school” of thought exist only in the simplistic 
imaginations of their detractors. If the Stoics and Epicureans of Western classical antiquity denied 
life after death, neither of them advocated licentious abandon — not even the much-maligned 
“people of the Garden”, as many Ancient Western Philosophy sources will remind us. As for the 
Stoics, well, even the popular understanding of the term calls up the image of a proud, detached 
individual in perfect control of her/his passions. Of course, there is the whole system of Carvaka, in 
ancient Indian thought, that is usually trotted out as an instance of such an inhuman and debased 
life-style resulting from the denial of life beyond the grave. Even here we would do well to be 
cautious. We know this school mostly from the descriptions and summaries left by the dominant 
schools of Indian thought who were challenged by this minority. It is more than likely that the 
Carvaka school advocated, in practice, a life-style more similar to the Stoics and Epicureans of old 
and ranged themselves disgustedly against the idealistic, overly spiritual and world-negating world 
views of the majority. These, in turn, consciously or not have left us a highly prejudiced and 
distorted vision of their adversaries (Desbruslais 1977). 


The Socially Committed 


Very many of those thinkers who deny the existence of God and any form of afterlife have actually 
called for a life of serious social responsibility and commitment. Since this is the only life we have 
and since there is no God to clean up the mess - either in this world or in the next — we must do all 
we can to make this world a better place for everyone. After all, there is no heaven to “make up” for 
those who’ve had a raw deal on this earth. We should live a life of love, service and sharing, be a 
voice for the voiceless and try to establish a world of justice, love and peace for all people, even if 
we feel sure that this is a forlorn hope, a never to be realised dream because this is the only human 
way to live. This is the philosophy of “courageous despair” proposed by people like Albert Camus 
(1913 — 1960). This attitude is well summed up in the words of the song from The Man from La 
Mancha, “The Impossible Dream”. 


“To dream the impossible dream, 

To fight the unbeatable foe, 

To bear with unbearable sorrow, 

To run where the brave dare not go. 

To right the unrightable wrong, 

To love, pure and chaste, from the fire, 

To strive, when you are to weary 

To reach unreachable star. 

This is my quest, to follow that star, 

No matter how hopeless, no matter how far. 
To strive for the right, without question or pause 


To be willing to march into hell for a heavenly cause. 


To this glorious quest. 

That my heart will be peaceful and calm 

When I’m laid to my rest. 

And the world will be better for this 

That one man, scorned and covered with scars, 
Still strove, with his last ounce of courage 

To reach the unreachable star.” 


Such people would never agree with the character in Dostoievsky's The Brothers Karamazov who 
remarked that if God did not exist - if there were no “after life”, we might well add - “everything 
would be permitted” (i.e. there'd be no moral system possible). People like these are real prophetic 
voices that can shame us out of our social unconcern in spite of all our prattling about working for 
God's kingdom. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Who are the indifferentists, with regards to life after death? 


3.6 THE POSITIVE RESPONSES 


Among the three positive responses we take the first two in the next unit. 


a. Reincarnation (More about it will be studied in the next unit.) b. Resurrection of the body (More 
about it will be discussed in the next unit.) c. The Immortality of the Soul 


Compared to Reincarnation 


All reincarnation theory pre-supposes the immortality of the soul. But if one accepts immortality 
of the soul (that is, the conviction that it is, in itself, unable to die) one is not obliged straight- 
away to hold that it will be reincarnated subsequently. In this sense, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is (at least logically) prior to that of reincarnation. In fact, we shall find 
both theories using the same basic arguments to establish the immortality of the human psyche. 
The reincarnationists will then proceed to try and establish re-birth as a further property of the 
animating principle. Some careless thinkers assume that the very same argument which 
establishes the immortality of the soul is nigh automatic “proof” that there is such a thing as 
reincarnation. Even Plato himself seems to do this from time to time. Whatever, I think it is 
good, at least for pedagogical purposes, to separate these two moments. It will also be useful as a 
help to understanding the evolution of the vocabulary to express, in traditional terms, the 
Christian teaching of life after life. 


Views of the Human Person 


The greater degree of dichotomy we accept in our understanding of the human person, the easier 
is it to provide theories and arguments in favour of life after death. In the face of death, decay 
and putrefaction, it is difficult to argue that there is some kind of survival — unless, of course, we 
grant that there is something over and above that which is corrupting and rotting before our eyes 
and it is this something that “goes marching on”. Now the Hindu or reincarnationist perspective, 
in our opinion, is the view that implies the greatest split within the human person. Indeed, one 
particular body is seen so much a superfluous appendage to the atman or soul, that it is possible 
for the former to be cast aside while the latter, without losing its identity would be able to 
animate any other material reality, even one of another sex, perhaps a sub-human being, too. The 
next view is one which implies a little less disjunction between body and soul. At any case, it 
does not necessarily ask for a commitment to reincarnation. Thereby it would not ask us to 
maintain that a human soul could indifferently animate any human or sub-human embodiment — 
which would imply no real positive and active contribution to personal identity from the material 
element. 


The Arguments 


The two arguments most commonly rehearsed in favour of the existence of an immortal soul in 
human beings are (a) the fact that we can form abstract ideas and (b) the fact that we are capable 
of a total reflection. Aquinas and some others also add a kind of argument from the fact that we 
seem to have a natural desire for eternal life and such a natural desire could hardly be in vain. 
Other arguments have also been presented form time to time, but we will not consider them as 
they are too implicitly bound up with a world-view that comes across — to me, at least — as too 
oppressive and alien to amore integrated conception of the human person. 


The Argument from our Abstractive Ability 


It is possible for the human mind, so the argument runs, to form abstract ideas. That is, we can 
form the notion of justice, love, peace and so on. However, we have no direct experience of any 
of these things. We do encounter a situation of justice or injustice, we experience the powerful 
feeling of loving or being loved. We know some concrete occasion of peace coming after 
conflict. From these we abstract (or “leave out, without denying their existence”) particular 
individual elements and consider what is most basic or constitutive to these. Mere sense- 
knowledge cannot provide us with such, for sense knowledge is always of the concrete, the 
individual. There is also an element of universality and necessity in these ideas (recall Kant). 


This would imply that there is in us something over and above matter, which has the ability to 
transcend or go beyond matter. It is this “something” which will be able to continue to exist over 
and above matter when the latter has ceased to exist. 


It is significant to note that Plato, in his presentation of this argument (Cf. Phaedo 70 d 7 — 72 e 
2 and Meno 84 ff) is more concerned with arguing to the fact of the soul’s pre-existence than to 
its posthumous survival. Plato, however, has the good grace to make Simmias remark that further 
refinement is required to make the augment conclusive. Aquinas is more precise and rationally 
satisfying in his argumentation. We shall sum it up in Copleston's neat phraseology: “St. 
Thomas argues ... that the human soul must be a spiritual and subsistent form, because it is 
capable of knowing the nature of all bodies. If it were material, it would be determined to a 
specified object, as the organ of vision is determined to the perception of colour...” (History, Vol. 
II, Lo., Burns, 1950, 384. The relevant texts in Aquinas are ST Ia 75, 6 and SCG 2, 79.) 


The Argument from Total Reflection 


It is an undeniable fact of experience that two of our activities are capable of a total reflection — 
that is, they can “turn back” (Latin, re-flectere) on themselves. These two activities are knowing 
and willing. When I know, I know that I know and it is also possible for me to will to will. Our 
sense activities are not “self transparent”, that is, they cannot be “present to themselves”. I 
cannot see my seeing or hear my hearing, though I can know that I see or hear. Now, it is argued, 
it is characteristic of matter that it has parts outside of parts and that, as a consequence, one part 
of it can only be touched by another part. For instance, my body is material: this is borne out of 
the fact that my right hand lies outside of my left hand, my right foot lies outside of my left foot 
and so on. Now, I cannot touch my right hand by my right hand — no more than I can see my 
seeing. In other words, my seeing — just as much as my right hand — cannot “turn back” or make 
a total reflection on itself. Now the fact that my intellect and will can do this is a sign that they 
do not have “parts outside of parts”. They are thus not material, that is, spiritual. As such, they 
have no material parts to fall back into. These “spiritual faculties” then are indication that I have 
a spiritual soul which, by that token is immortal. 


Plato seeks to establish the uncompounded or spiritual nature of the soul in Phaedo (Cf. 78b 4 — 
80 e 1.) not so much by its ability to make a total reflection but from the fact that it can survey 
the invisible and unchanging, imperishable Forms. Hence, it is more like to them than to 
corporeal things which are visible, changing and perishable. This way of arguing, of course, 
binds us to accepting the Platonic doctrine of the Forms as will as the pre-existence of the soul. 
Hence, it is little relevant to us, here. 


Aquinas, in his disputed questions On Truth (I, 9; cf. The translation of Robert Mulligan, Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1952, 42) develops the argument along the lines we have sketched 
out above. He writes: “... the most perfect beings, such as, for example, intellectual substances, 
return to their essence with a complete return [we have rendered this idea as “total reflection”, 
above]: knowing something external to themselves, in a certain sense they go outside of 
themselves; but by knowing that they know, they are already beginning to return to themselves, 
because the act of cognition mediates between the knower and the thing known. That turn is 
completed inasmuch as they know their own essences ...And right after this, the Angelic Doctor 
feels constrained to quote the anonymous author of The Causes, “A being which is such as to 
know its own essence returns to it by a complete return.” 


Plato vs Aristotle on the Soul 


In the Platonic vision, the body is something harmful to the soul. It is its prison and hence 
should have no part to play in the afterlife. As we have said, it is easy to save life after death, if 
we are prepared to barter away as integrated understanding of the unity of the human composite. 
In Christian Weltanschauung, however - especially in the light of the Incarnation - the body is 
seen in a much more positive, a healthier light. In other words, a definitely more integrated and 
unified understanding of the human person is called for. Now, Aristotle , unlike his erstwhile 
master, had such an approach to reality. He viewed matter in general and the body with much 
more sympathy and appreciation. Aristotle, rather than Plato, seemed more amenable to the 
development of Christian doctrine, so thought Aquinas . But this very strong point in the 
Stagyrite favour presented a chink in that self-same armour. Let Copleston summarise the 
problem for us: “St. Thomas rejected the Platonic Augustinian view of the relation of the soul 
to body and adopted the Aristotelian view of the soul as form of the body. ... The question then 
arises whether the closeness of the union between soul and body has not been so emphasised that 
the possible subsistence of the human soul apart from the body must be ruled out. In other words, 
is not the Aristotelian doctrine of the relation of the soul to the body incompatible with personal 
immortality? If one starts with the Platonic theory of the soul, immortality is assured, but the 
union of the soul and body is rendered difficult to understand, whereas if one starts with the 
Aristotelian theory of the soul, it might seem that one has to sacrifice immortality, that the soul is 
so closely bound to the body that it cannot subsist apart form the body.” (Op. Cit., 383.) 


To put it another way, Aquinas” Christian convictions seemed to demand of him an impossible 
task: the integration of two revealed truths which seemed to be mutually exclusive: an integrated 
view of the human composite (which included also a positive understanding of the body) plus 
total personal immortality. How Aquinas was able to reconcile these two views is a testimony to 
his creative thinking and is a further instance of how he was no mere passive student of Aristotle 
, reproducing parrot-like his master’s voice. 


Aquinas’ Contribution 


St. Thomas’ insightful offering to the problem was the famous distinction between intrinsic and 
extrinsic dependence. True, he remarked, knowing and willing can transcend or abstract from 
matter. But they need matter to get started. I cannot, for example, form any abstract idea or build 
up the notion of anything supersensible without first passing by way of matter. I can only arrive 
at the notion of God or First Cause by seeing, hearing, smelling, touching or tasting the tangible 
things of this world. Or, to take another example, I can only form the notion of truth, (an 
abstraction), starting from my sense perception of some true sensible data. Thus, my spiritual 
activity of thinking (and, it can be shown, of willing, too) is at least indirectly dependent on 
matter for its functioning. He called this extrinsic dependence. The spiritual activities of knowing 
and willing (and consequently their spiritual principle, the human soul) are dependent on matter 
only for the beginning of these activities. For their continuance and completion they can carry on 
without the help of matter — they can “transcend” it, as we say. Our other human activities — 
those we have in common with animals (sensitive life and locomotion) and plants (nourishment, 
repair, growth and reproduction) — however, are intrinsically dependent on matter; they involve 
matter all the way through, i.e., for the beginning, continuance and completion of their activities. 
Now we apply the famous metaphysical principle of “as is the operation so is the agent”. 
Humans have some activities (operations) which are only extrinsically dependent on matter - i.e. 
require matter only to start off; subsequently, they can carry on without matter. Therefore, the 
agent of these actions — in effect our spiritual soul — only needs matter to begin its existence. 
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Thereafter it can continue to exist without matter, that is, when the matter element, at death, 
decomposes. Hence there can be life after death. A more detailed presentation of these arguments 
- in not so many words, of course — can be found in Summa Theologica. (ST, la, 75, 6 as well as 
in SCG 2, 79 and On the Soul a 14, c.) 


To complete the picture, we might also cite St. Thomas” other argument in favour of life after 
death, based on the natural desire for it: “Natural tendency cannot be frustrated. But we notice 
that men desire ceaseless existence. This desire is rooted in reason, for since to exist (esse) is in 
itself desirable, any intelligent being who knows existence as absolute and not merely as relative, 
must desire existence as absolute and forever. So it is evident that this is not a vain desire but that 
man, inasmuch as his soul is intellectual, is incorruptible.” (On the Soul, a 14, c.) 


Critical comments 


As we have pointed out, it is in his handling of the ticklish question of life after death, beginning 
with the more integrated Aristotelian conception of the human person, that Aquinas. revealed his 
own creativity and originality. As Van Steenberghen has so aptly summed it up: “to formulate 
his own psychology in Aristotelian terms, it was necessary [for Aquinas] to go beyond 
Aristotelianism itself.” (L. Johnston (tr), Louvain, 1955, 186.) In fact some of the earlier critics 
of Aquinas, like Scotus and Cajetan, faulted him on this point in that he was not following 
Aristotle faithfully (Pandikattu 2011). 


I think no one can deny that Aquinas offers the finest rational demonstration for life after death, 
a proof which is more attuned with the Christian positive understanding of the body. However, I 
think we must remind ourselves in all fairness that Aquinas” proof is ultimately based on an 
interpretation of matter, its nature and limits. And this interpretation is precisely that - an 
interpretation, not the only one, and like most (all?) interpretations it is not subject to rational 
proof. For Aquinas is assuming that matter can never transcend: if the embodied, materialised 
human person can transcend, it is only because there is in her/him something over and above 
matter that can enable her/him to do this. But what if one were to subscribe to a more dynamic 
vision of reality - one in which matter at a certain level of complexity can transcend, without 
there being any need to postulate a spiritual soul to account for this and which would be able to 
survive the material decomposition of the body? Of course, this dynamic vision of reality and its 
corresponding conception of matter and the human person is no more rationally provable either. 
Interpretations, as we know from hermeneutics, are not the fruit of rational proofs or refutations. 
Consciously or no, we “opt” for that particular interpretation of reality or an aspect of it which 
“clicks with”, harmonises or resonates with the various values I have integrated into my personal 
life and Weltanschauung. 


As for the “natural desire” argument, its strength will obviously depend on the reason one holds 
why so-called “natural desires” cannot be in vain. On what grounds do we claim that “nature” 
won't put in us an ineluctable desire for the impossible? And are we sure that the desire for 
immortality is “natural”? Could it not be wishful thinking, a survival or primitive superstition, 
etc.? All this would need to be established before we can take this argument seriously, however 
strong an “invitation to believe” it affords us 


3.7 LET US SUM UP 
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In this unit after continuing with a phenomenological study of death, we have tried to see the 
positive and nihilistic understanding of the possible life after death. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is ‘total reflection.’? 


3.8 KEY WORDS 


Necrobiosis refers to the death and replacement of individual cells throughout life. Indeed, except 
for the nerve cells, all the cells of an organism are constantly being replaced. For instance, 
new skin cells form under the surface as the old one die and flake off. 


Necrosis is the death of tissues or even an entire organ. This may or may not cause somatic death . 
During a heart attack, for instance, a blood clot cuts of circulation of the blood to part of the 
heart. The affected part dies, but the organism continues to live - unless, of course, the 
damage has been severe. 


Dies Irae: Literally it means, “Day of Wrath.” It is a medieval Latin hymn describing Judgment 
Day, used formerly for the masses for the dead 


Weltanschauung: World-view or a comprehensive view of the world and human life. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


e To ask meaningful questions not only about life after death, but also about life before 
death. 


e To understand appreciate resurrection and reincarnation. 


e To encourage the students to develop a personal conviction on life after death. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


This unit focuses on two significant understandings of life after death: rebirth and resurrection. 


4.2 ORIGINS ON THE THEORY OF REBIRTH (OR REINCARNATION) 


A belief in reincarnation has been shown to be part of the institutionalised eschatology of tribal 
people in different parts of the world. Even today, traces of such views are found as far apart as 
among the Igbo tribe of South East Nigeria and the natives of the Trobriand (or Kiwira) Islands, of 
the coast of New Guinea just off the North-Western tip of Australia. It is certain that rebirth theories 
flourished among the tribal, non-Brahmanic religious in the Gangetic region of ancient India, in pre- 
Aryan times. Scholars have observed that the documented evidence of rebirth or — more accurately 
— karmic eschatology in Vedantic and Buddhistic texts in our country reveal not so much the earlier 
pre-Aryan conceptions but the attempt to accommodate it to the religious convictions of the fair- 
skinned invaders from the North. Indeed, the Rig-Veda, the oldest of all ancient Indian texts, makes 
no mention of reincarnation at all. Rather than lose ourselves in a maze of hypotheses and 
conjectures, however, we shall begin our study of reincarnation with a glance at the earliest textual 
evidence: the writings of Plato in the West and the ideas expressed in the later Vedas in the East. 


4.3 PLATO ON REINCARNATION 


There is a most convenient extract from Plato’s Timaeus which gives us, in a nutshell, his doctrine 
on the subject: “The Demiurge created as many souls as there are stars, and then laid down the 


laws by which their destinies would be governed: At the first birth, the conditions of all souls 
will be equal so that there will be no disadvantaged among them, entering into Time and 
distributed throughout the universe, these souls will take on the nature most capable of 
honouring the gods. However, human nature being dual, superiority must be deemed to reside in 
the virile [i.e. male] sex. Once souls have been implanted in bodies, and the person's actions 
have resulted in either losses or gains... he who has lived right will mount towards the particular 
star assigned to him to dwell there in a condition of happiness that conforms to the state of his 
soul. However, he who has failed the test will be reborn again, changing his nature for that of a 
woman. If, in this new nature, the soul does not cease and desist from malice, it will be 
reincarnated continuously into animal bodies according to the nature of its vice. Through such 
continued metamorphoses, it will never see the end of the penalties it must suffer. Having made 
known to souls these dispositions of the laws by which their destinies would be governed 
definitely not foreknowing the malice to which any of them might become prey - the Demiurge 
then thrust the created souls into Time, disturbing them throughout the earth and moon.” (Plato). 


Some Comments on this Text 


There are, of course, other texts of Plato , scattered references here and there, but this, in our 
opinion, is the most concise summary of his views so we shall confine myself to them. We note, just 
for the record, that Plato — like most of the ancient classical thinkers - thought that the moon (like 
the other planets) was inhabited, along with the earth. The souls which would “take on the nature 
most capable of honouring the gods” refer to human nature. In other words, they would animate 
intelligent human beings who alone would be capable of believing in the gods and raising up altars 
in their worship. There is a strong dose of male chauvinism evident, here - which is also to be 
found in Indian conceptions of reincarnation. All humans were supposedly male at the onset. 
Reincarnation in a woman's body was the result of a fall. In Greece, as in India, to be born as a 
woman is the consequence of a fault committed in a previous existence. A further degeneration 
would be rebirth as an animal. As Plato puts it in Phaedo: “Those for whom gluttony, excess and 
passion for drink have been regularly indulged without any afford being exerted to master these 
vices will no doubt see their souls implanted in the bodies of donkeys or similar beasts.” The 
strong apologetic thrust of the theory of rebirth is already in evidence from this text. Over again, 
Plato is reminding us that humans are not justified in blaming the Deity for their unhappy state. If 
we find ourselves in a miserable condition, it is because of our conduct in a previous existence. 


4.4 INDIAN TEXTS ON REINCARNATION 


The three great religions of India - Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism - all share a common set of 
eschatological features. They can be summed up as follows: 


(a) A theory of rebirth that postulates a cyclical theory of continuity, so that death is merely a 
temporary state in a continuing process of births and rebirths. 


(b) A theory of karma that postulates that one’s present existence is determined for the most part by 
the ethical nature of one’s past actions. 


(c) A theory of the nature of existence known as samsara, which included all living things in the 
cycle of endless continuity. 


(d) A theory of salvation (nirvana), the salient characteristic of which is the view that salvation must 
involve the cessation of rebirth, and must therefore occur outside the whole cycle of continuity or 
samsara. 


The “typical text” that we would cite to exemplify this (no doubt, we can supplement this with other 
extracts from our study of Indian Philosophy) is from the Chandogya Upanishad: “Those who in 
the village reverence a belief in sacrifice, merit and almsgiving - they pass into the smoke (of the 
funeral pyre), from smoke, into the night, from the night, into the latter half of the month: from 
the latter half of the month, into the six months during which the sun moves southward, into the 
world of the fathers; from the world of the fathers, into space; from space, into the moon. That is 
King Soma. That is the food of the gods. The gods eat that. After having remained in it as long as 
there is a residue (of their good works), then by that course by which they came they return 
again, just as they came, into space, from space into wind. After having become wind, one 
becomes smoke. After having become smoke, he becomes mist. After having become mist, he 
becomes cloud. After having become cloud, he rains down. They are born here as rice and 
barley, as herbs and trees, as sesame plants and beans. Thence, verily, indeed, it is difficult to 
emerge, for only if someone or other eats him as food and emits him as semen, does he develop 
further. Accordingly, those who are of pleasant conduct here - the prospect is indeed that they 
will enter a pleasant womb, either the womb of a Brahmin, or the womb of a Kshatria, or the 
womb of a Vaisya. But those who are of stinking conduct here - the prospect is, indeed that they 
will enter a stinking womb, either the womb of a dog, or the womb of a swine or the womb of an 
outcast (candala)” (Chandogya Upanishada, 5.10.3-7). 


Some Comments on this Text 


As with the Platonic Timaeus text, we hasten to add that we have chosen this as a typical or 
representative text out of several possibilities. One can cite many references to reincarnation in the 
various Upanishads, from the Gita and from other Indian religions. But this is a fairly detailed 
presentation and so should suffice for our purpose. What strikes one, first of all, is the incorporation 
of the system of caste into the whole theory with the result that a divine sanction is given to a 
vested-interest interpretation of a social structure which implies being wedded to a very oppressive 
status quo. Reincarnation in various sub-human forms is upheld clearly over here. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. How diverse is the belief in rebirth? 


2. What are the common eschatological features of Indian religions? 


4.5 IMPLICATIONS OF REINCARNATION THEORY 


Reincarnation, like all views upholding the afterlife is not a scientific truth that can be proved. 
Neither can it be disproved, in my opinion. However, before we enter into this aspect of the 
question, it would be good to ask ourselves what are the various philosophical implications of the 
theory of reincarnation - first, in general, and then with which special reference to the philosophy of 
the human person. Positively, it seems to me that reincarnation upholds a certain holistic vision of 
things. It recognises that there is a certain basic inter-connectedness between humans and all of 
reality. It is significant that karma and reincarnation is held to be pervasive even in an atheistic 
world-view. Karma, in such cases, is seen as a kind of cosmic law that binds all of reality together. 
“As you sow, so shall you reap”: this is guaranteed, not by the intervention of some divinity who 
restores order, but the very structures of the cosmos. However, it certainly involves a dichotomised 
conception of the human person. The real self is not at all embodied: it is something deeper than 
that, something that can cast off the bodily element and assume a totally different body without any 
difficulty. Our particular embodiedness is something really alien to us. It’s like putting on or taking 
off a shirt or a dress which is not part of me at all. 


I am not saying that an integrated understanding of the human person is rationally provable while a 
dichotomised one is not. It is true that we experience a tremendous psyche-somatic union in the 
human person but it is possible, while not denying this phenomenon, to interpret it - as Plato and 
reincarnationists do - as not necessarily obliging us to uphold such an integration. What I'm saying 
is that it doesn't seem to me that reincarnation is compatible with a philosophy of human person that 
implies an integrated understanding of the human person. This, of course, is in no way a 
“refutation” of reincarnation. 


4.6 CRITICAL RESPONSE ON REBIRTH 


Reincarnation theory is basically an attempt to respond to the scandal of suffering in this world. 
Particularly it seems to offer some kind of explanation as to why some children are born mentally 
retarded or blind or in some way deformed: it's all a punishment for fault in previous existence. And 
so too when the poor get poorer and the rich get richer or when those who live decent lives are 
trampled underfoot while the rascals prosper. The former are expiating crimes of a previous life. 
The latter are being rewarded for the good they did in their earlier birth. And if they are now 
abusing their power, well, they’ll pay for it in the next round. 


Thus a sense of order is maintained and the feeling of outrage which was aroused at the plight of the 
apparent innocent is somewhat mollified. They are not so “innocent” after all. And if they humbly 
submit to their lot, their situation will improve in their next birth. However, this view, as we have 
seen, stifles quite effectively any social concern or consciousness: it does seem inadvisable to go to 


the aid of such people, much less encourage them to revolt against the injustices they are 
undergoing. If they rebel against their punishment or if we seek to mitigate their lot, this will not 
help them in the long run. For they will have to pay the penalty still, carrying it over to their next 
life, together with the further fault of rebelling against dharma, the cosmic order. Of course, we are 
not unaware of heroic social reformers and deeply committed persons like Baba Amte and, of 
course, Gandhiji. But it is a fact that for quite some time, the popular understanding of rebirth in 
India has dampened many a flame of social concern. Finally, I do feel still a sense of outrage that 
one be suffering pain and punishment for crimes that he or she can no longer remember — for at least 
the vast majority has no recollections of former life. This fact alone offsets whatever “mollification” 
the theory might have set in, as referred to at the beginning of this paragraph. 


But some do remember, we are told. And from time to time we read in the popular press — 
sometimes even in serious journals, very cautious of all sensationalism — startling accounts of 
people who recall a previous life or seem to recognise a place they’ve never visited before. Many of 
us have, at some time or the other, the uncanny feeling that “this place seems vaguely familiar” or 
this entire event is coming across to me as a repeat performance. True, many “recollection” stories 
fall apart under close study and can be shown up for the frauds that they are. But there still remains 
the baffling residue, not to mention the personal experiences referred to above. What shall we make 
of these? Perhaps the case of Bridey Murphy is the most famous “reincarnation” story on record. 
But there are many others, some even more impressive and well-documented, which are not so well 
known. Some of these can be found by consulting a most interesting study by a doctor, Ian 
Stevenson, MD, Twenty Cases Suggestive of Reincarnation (1974). 


In the first place, let us emphasis that there is no metaphysical impossibility about reincarnation — 
provided one accepts a more or less dichotomised understanding of the human person. It is a bit 
difficult to explain how a human soul (at least, in the traditional Christian conception) could be 
animating a sub-human reality. It is easier to accept subsequent human incarnations. But this would 
involve a lot of things to be ironed out concerning what constitutes identity and the self, leaving 
aside the usual complications that result from the Platonic or Cartesian splitting up the human 
person into some kind of a “ghost in a machine”, as Koestler wryly dubs it. 


Then how do we explain the admittedly minimal but genuine-seeming “recollections”? Here, we 
have to begin with an admission of colossal ignorance. There is extremely little that we know of 
our real psychic powers and para-psychology is still in its infancy. Who knows, there may be 
simpler explanations than reincarnation to account for all these weird experiences and, it seems 
to me, more reasonable to rule out all possibility of such, before we accept the reincarnation 
hypothesis with all its comparatively more far-fetched presuppositions and implications. It has 
been suggested that our (“astral”?) bodies emit radiation or “waves” and that many of these 
remain “in vibration” long after we are dead — in the case of certain magnetic or powerful 
personalities, for ever. May be there are such “waves’ that can be picked up with the right 
instrument, more or less along the same lines as our radio or television aerial. And perhaps some 
of there have been picked up somehow or other by sensitive people who lived many years — even 
centuries? — after the stored in their subconscious. 


Of course this “explanation” is studded and shot through with all manner of “maybes”, 
“perhaps”, “somehows” and so on. But then the reincarnation explanation is equally a hypothesis 
and all “scientific” attempts to account for it fall back on an equal number of wild guesses, 


suppositions and ventures into the dark. 


4.7 CONCLUDING REMARKS ON REINCARNATION 


Reincarnation theory - originally perhaps no more than an offshoot of early attempt to grapple 
with the issue of mortality - immortality - was given a particularly ethical twist in India by the 
addition of the doctrine of karma. In India we have seen that it is quite compatible with an 
atheistic viewpoint. It does not necessarily imply belief in a presiding deity of reward and 
punishment. Whatever, we can hardly speak of reincarnation as a single monolithic view and 
there are even variations within the Indian theme. It is also a rather cosmopolitan notion, as we 
have seen. Julius Caesar, in his Gallic Wars, reports (rightly or wrongly) that such a view was 
taught by the old Druids. We also know that the view was also held by the pre-Socratics, the 
Pythagoreans to be precise. 


Many people have claimed that they find in reincarnation an intellectually satisfying answer to 
the baffling question of evil. In fact it creates more difficulties than it solves. In the last analysis, 
however, my rejection of this doctrine is based on the fact that it doesn't “click with” me and my 
values - in fact, it positively jars with them. That I cannot rationally refute the view does not 
result in any loss of sleep, for me. After all, it cannot be rationally proved either. And since when 
have rational proofs or refutations been the basis of our deepest convictions, anyway? 


There are not lacking even people who find “proof texts” for reincarnation in the Bible. The most 
commonly cited one is from the New Testament (John 9:2). Of the old born blind, Jesus” 
disciples ask, “Rabbi, who sinned, this human being or his parents that he was born blind?” This 
is often cited as biblical evidence in favour of reincarnation. After all, if the disciples could think 
that the human being was possibly born blind because of his sins, when else could the poor 
fellow have sinned but in some former life, some previous incarnation? However, this type of 
argument betrays a bit of ignorance about Jewish culture. Many Jews believed in prenatal sin, 
that is, they held that it was possible for a person to sin while s/he was yet in her/his mother’s 
womb. St. Augustine , in his Confessions also seems to favour this view. However shocking - 
perhaps even amusing. - such a view may be to us, we should try to understand what motivated 
such a theory. It was a clumsy attempt to explain precisely how babies could be born blind or 
crippled or lame. Since many Jews upheld the view that all suffering is punishment for sin, the 
idea of someone being able to sin right “from the formation of the embryo” was a consistent 
enough explanation. 


Summing up, we cannot deny that the doctrine of reincarnation, however uncertain may be the 
place and the “how” of its development played an important part in the evolution of human 
thought concerning the afterlife. As Edmund Robillard says in his popular booklet 
Reincarnation: Illusion or Reality? (1982): “In the domain of religion, it is possible to say about 
the doctrine of reincarnation what we might say about the Ptolemic theory in the domain of 
astronomy: both are admirable syntheses containing many of the observations and discoveries of 
man down the ages. Without Ptolemy, in fact, Copernicus would never have been possible. 
Without the doctrine of reincarnation, Mann points touching upon the survival of man after death 
might have remained in the dark, and consequently even the doctrine of the resurrection might 
have found acceptance more difficult.” 


I would not go so far as to imply that reincarnation theory is a kind of praepartio evangelica for 
the Christian doctrine of the Resurrection which, I think is what Robillard is doing. But it has 
certainly helped to keep some kind of conviction in the after-life in the forefront of human 


longings. In my opinion, however, it is the more rationally demonstrable notion of the 
immortality of the soul that has played for the Resurrection the role that Robillard had assigned 
to Reincarnation. 


The phenomenon of dreams and of imagination, wherein our minds (souls?) seem to be able to 
emerge from our bodies and wander elsewhere, even taking some weird form, is for Robillard, 
the common human experience that suggested reincarnation theory to the ancestors of many 
nations. We may think there is an even more common and scientific basis for the doctrine. This 
is the phenomenon of the seasons and of day and night. The seasons, as well as day and night, 
follow each other in a regular cycle of birth and death. Seasonal deaths and rebirths are more 
strikingly evident in cold climates, where after the barrenness of winter, nature comes to life 
again in spring. But the same thing happens even in our country with the cycle of sowing, 
reaping and harvesting. Day dies in the face of night but come to birth again. What could be 
more natural than to imagine (especially if one subscribes to a holistic vision of things) that, as it 
is for nature, so it is for the human person: there is a chain of birth, death and rebirth? That is 
why so many ancient people had a cyclic, rather than a liner understanding of time. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Name one positive implication of the theory of rebirth. 


4.8 ESTIMATE ON CONCEPT OF RESURRECTION 


Resurrection of the body is the Christian belief. This little phrase can now be understood in all its 
implications, after the study on Aquinas’ view of the afterlife. As regards the afterlife, there is no 
need to profess belief in the immortality of the soul. That is something natural to the soul and can 
be proved rationally, according to the traditionalistic scholastic approach. But the destiny of the 


body after death is a different matter. At death, the body corrupts while the soul lives on. A 
special divine intervention is required, whereby it is resurrected - not merely resuscitated (the 
distinction will become clearer in the next section). That this will come to pass is an article of 
faith, based on Christian Scripture, which may be interpreted in the traditional sense (Desbruslais 
1977). 


Until the body is raised, of course, the souls of those who have died will be deprived of their 
necessary counterpart. The Christian doctrine of the Assumption of Mary is to be understood 
precisely in this context. It has been defined that God has made an exception in Mary's case. All 
other human beings must wait for the Last Day when their souls will receive a “glorified” body, 
but until then each individual person is, in a very real sense, incomplete. By a special divine 
intervention in Mary's case, her body was saved from corruption and was taken up (Latin, 
assumptio) into heaven already before the Last Day - an anticipatory grace. Of course, when one 
upholds a more holistic vision of the human person, all these dogmas need to be rethought so that 
their personal relevance and meaningfulness can be established. Such details, interesting and 
important though they may be, are beyond the scope of this treatise, here. 


All along we have opted for a more holistic vision of the human person, one that sees her/him as 
one integral reality. We have praised the Thomistic understanding which, thanks to the notion of 
the extrinsic dependence, was able to rescue the Aristotelian conception of human being, a far 
more balanced and unified grasp of the human reality than Plato’s. But we have felt constrained 
to point out that there is still a dichotomised element that persists in the viewpoint of the 
Aquinas. And there is also the assumption that matter and spirit are, fundamentally, poles apart: 
between them there is an unbridgeable abyss (Desbruslais 1977).But, what if we hold a more 
dynamic vision of reality? What if we were to agree with Teilhard and others of his like that 
matter is “solidified spirit”, that when matter has attained a sufficient level of complexity, it is 
able to transcend and consciousness emerges. Is there no way at all to maintain life after death 
when we hold such a unified conception of the human person? (Pandikattu 2011). 


Resurrection and Resuscitation 


This is one of the preliminary clarifications we must go into in order to avoid unnecessary 
misunderstandings. Though some people might use the two words, resurrection and resuscitation, 
interchangeably as if they were straight synonyms, it is good to be precise in distinguishing 
them. The word “resuscitation” is currently used in medical circles to refer to the revival of a 
patient who had previously been pronounced clinically dead. Many modern hospitals have more 
or less sophisticated equipment to assist the more traditional “resuscitation techniques” such as 
artificial respiration, mouth-to-mouth breathing and the like. A person who has been 
“resuscitated” is one who has been, as it were, returned to this level of ordinary human existence 
where one is still subject to pain, discomfort, disease ... and finally death. In this sense, as in the 
Christian understanding, it would be more accurate to speak of Jesus having “resuscitated” (not 
resurrected, as is commonly said) Jairus daughter (Matthew 9: 18-26, Luke 8: 40-46) and 
Lazarus (John 11). Resuscitations were not unknown in the Old Testament. The prophet Elisha 
resuscitated the son of the Shunamite woman (II Kings 4: 32-26). 


The “new life” of Jesus at the Resurrection is considered to be something unique in Christian 
belief. A very bold and quite different claim is made about his return from death. It is a far 
nobler and higher level of life that he assumes now, something that has little (nothing?) in 
common with our life here and now and gives us a hint as to what kind of life awaits our 


“glorified selves” beyond the grace. He is able to appear and disappear, pass though closed doors 
and so on. Yet, somehow, he is no mere ghost: it is not merely Jesus” “immortal soul” that the 
Apostles” encounter. For he eats with them, he is not merely seen and heard by them: they can 
touch and handle him. This is the account given in the Gospels written about Jesus” life. These 
facts that the gospel writers are saying about the resurrected Jesus is totally different from the 


activities of the resuscitated people given in the same scripture. 


The notion of resurrection is acceptable, as a belief, only to one who accepts the biblical 
revelation. For one who doesn't, these claims would make no sense. Yet, could it be a mere 
matter of blind faith is the question to be raised. Any faith should have a critical and reasonable 
basis. Faith cannot be justified on grounds of pure reason alone. However, ‘fideism’ (i.e. the 
assertion that faith is “blind” and must be swallowed without questioning) is unacceptable. 
Rationalistic attitude and reasonable basis (not an absolute proof) to faith are called for. In 
Christian history itself we find St. Paul as much as the early Christians, experienced a 
tremendous resistance to belief in the resurrection of Jesus from would-be converts. They made 
‘resurrection’ the cornerstone and central dogma of their Christian faith and life, emphasising 
something objective about it. They did not have anything in their culture or the cultures known 
to them to provide the raw material for their belief in it. It could hardly have been “invented” by 
them, even if they'd wanted to, for they lacked the background cultural ingredients out of which 
to fabricate it. So Christian understanding of it is claimed to be a fact. 


4.9 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have dealt philosophically with the twin theories of rebirth and resurrection.. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What is ‘resuscitation’? 
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4.10 KEY WORDS 


Resuscitation: Unlike resurrection, resuscitation refers to the revival of a patient who had 
previously been pronounced clinically dead. 


Ghost in a machine: it is the British philosopher Gilbert Ryle's derogatory description of Rene 
Descartes' mind-body dualism. Arthur Koestler has written a book by the same title in 
1967. 
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